Important for Prospective Students 


e 1. Have high school transcripts as well as credits earned 
at other colleges forwarded to the Registrar. 


e 2. Make room reservation early. 
e 3. Enter on time. 


e 4. Be sure to take ACT test. 


How to Address Correspondence 


e For information concerning room, write: 
Dean of Students. 


e For inquiries concerning transcripts, admissions, courses 
of study, bulletins, etc., write: 
Office of the Registrar. 


e For information concerning student employment, write: 
Director of Financial Aid. 


e For information concerning scholarships and loans write: 
Director of Financial Aid. 
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THE COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1970 

September 4-5 
September 6-12 
September 7 
September 8 
September 10 


September 11 


September 14 
September 17 


October 2 


October 11 
November 7 


November 4-5 
November 25 


November 30 
December 14-18 


December 18 
1971 
January 4 


January 14-15 
18-21 


January 21 


FIRST SEMESTER 
1970-71 


Faculty-Staff Conference. 
Freshman-Orientation Week. 
Monday—Labor Day—Academic holiday. 
Tuesday—Rosenwald School opens. 


Thursday — 8:00 A.M.-4:30 P.M. — Registration for 
freshmen, Bell Health and Physical Education 
Building. After 4:30 P.M., students who are ac- 
cepted for registration must pay a late registration 
fee. 

Friday—8:00 A.M.-4:30 P.M.—Registration for soph- 
omores, juniors, and seniors, Bell Health and Physi- 
cal Education Building. After 4:30 P.M., students 
who are accepted for registration must pay a late 
registration fee. 

Monday—Instruction begins—8:00 A.M, 

Thursday—Last day of registration for credit, 12:00 
noon. 

Friday—Last day one may drop a course without a 
grade. 

Sunday—Founder’s Day. 

Saturday—tT. E. E. P. Examination—Graduating Sen- 


iors. 

Wednesday and Thursday—Mid-semester examina- 
tions. 

Wednesday — Thanksgiving Holiday begins, 12:00 
noon. 


Monday—Classes resumed, 8:00 A.M. 

Monday, through Friday — Pre-registration Second 
Semester. 

Friday—Christmas Holiday begins, 12:00 noon. 


Monday—Classes resumed, 8:00 A.M. 


Thursday, Friday, Monday, ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday—Final examinations for all students. 


First Semester ends. 


January 27 


January 28 


January 29 
February 4 


February 18 
March 20 
March 24-25) 


April 1 
April 12 
April 13 


May 21, 24 
May 21, 24-28 


May 28 
May 29 
May 29 
May 29 


May 30 


SECOND SEMESTER 
1970-71 
Wednesday—8:00 A.M.-4:00 P.M.—Registration for all 
freshmen, Bell Health and Physical Education 
Building. After 4:00 P.M., freshmen students who 


are accepted for registration must pay a late reg- 
istration fee. ` 


Thursday—8:00 A.M.-4:00 P.M.—Registration for all 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors. After 4:00 P.M. 
all students accepted for registration must pay a 
late registration fee. 


Friday—Instruction begins, 8:00 A.M. 


Thursday—Last day of registration for credit, 12:00 
noon, 


Thursday—Last day one may drop a course without 
a grade. 


Saturday—T. E. E. P. Examination—Graduating Sen- 
iors. 


pei cai and Thursday—Mid-semester examina- 
ions. 


Thursday—Easter Recess begins, 5:00 P.M. 
Monday—Classes resumed, 8:00 A.M. 


Monday—Last day seniors may file application for 
degree. 


Friday and Monday—Final examination for graduat- 
ing seniors. 


Friday, Monday through Friday—Final examinations 
for all students except graduating Seniors. 


Friday—Rosenwald School closes. 
Saturday—Senior Class Day. 
Saturday—Alumni Day. 


Saturday—President’s Reception to Seniors, Parents 
and Alumni, 6:00 P.M.-8:00 P.M. 


Sunday—Commencement Convocation, 10:00 P.M. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 7-July 30 
1971 


CALENDAR 1971-72 


First Semester 1971-72 į ° 

August 23 Monday—Rosenwald School begins. 

August 24, 25 Tuesday, Wednesday—Fall Registration. 

August 26 Thursday—Classes begin. 

September 1 Wednesday—Last day to register for credit. 

September 6 Monday—Labor Day—Academic Holiday. 

September 15 Wednesday—Last day to drop a course without a 
grade. 

October 11 Monday—Founder’s Day. 


October 20, 21 
November 6 


November 25-28 
November 29 
December 6-10 


December 10-17 
December 17 
December 20 


Wednesday, Thursday—Mid-Semester Examinations. 


Saturday—T.E.E.P. Examinations—Graduating Sen- 
iors. 


Thursday-Sunday—Thanksgiving Holidays. 
Monday—Classes resumed. 


Monday-Friday—Pre-Registration for Second Semes- 
ter. 


Friday-Friday—Final Examinations for all students. 
Friday—Fall Semester ends. 
Monday—All grades due in Registrar’s Office. 


Second Semester 1971-72 


January 10, 11 
January 12 
January 18 
February 1 
March 8, 9 
March 11 


March 30-April 9 
April 10 
April 11 


May 5, 8 
May 5-12 


May 13 
May 14 


Monday, Tuesday—Second Semester Registration. 
Wednesday—Classes begin. 

Tuesday—Last day to register for credit. 
Tuesday—Last day to drop a course without a grade. 
Wednesday, Thursday—Mid-Semester examinations. 


Saturday—T. E. E. P. Examinations for Graduating 


Seniors. 
Thursday-Sunday—Easter vacation. 
Monday—Classes resumed. 


Tuesday—Last day Seniors may file applications for 


degrees. 
Friday, Monday—Senior Examinations. 


Friday-Friday—Final Examinations for all students 


except graduating seniors. 
Friday—Rosenwald School Closes. 
Saturday—Senior Class Day. 


May 14 Saturday—Alumni Day. 

May 14 Saturday—Presidents Reception for Seniors (6-8 
PMJ: 

May 15 


Sunday—Commencement Convocation 10:00 A.M. 


Summer Session 1972 


June 5 Monday—Summer School Registration. 
July 4 Tuesday—Independence Day Holiday. 
July 27, 28 Thursday, Friday—Final Examination. 
July 28 Friday—Summer School closes. 


FALL SEMESTER REGISTRATION (1972) 
August 22, 23 
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DENT UNION BUILDING (Under Construction) 


THE NEW STU 


ORGANIZATION, SUPPORT, AND 
ACCREDITATION 


INTRODUCTION 


Kentucky State College is a coeducational, four-year college 
located on a gently-rolling hill just inside the city limits of Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, the Capital of Kentucky. 

The campus is highlighted by Bradford Hall, New Classroom 
Building and numerous other buildings. These structures spread 
out from the main administration building, Hume Hall. 


Frankfort, the capital of Kentucky, is a rapidly growing com- 
munity of approximately 30,000 inhabitants. A major portion of the 
state’s governmental, economic and industrial business is handled 
here. Frankfort is centrally located near several metropolitan areas. 
Lexington and Louisville, Kentucky, and Cincinnati, Ohio, are all 
within close proximity. 

Many areas of historic and scenic interest are near the Ken- 
tucky State College campus. The most outstanding of these attrac- 
tions is the grave of Daniel Boone, located in the Frankfort ceme- 
tery on a bluff overlooking the Kentucky River. 


HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE 


Kentucky State College was founded as result of an act passed 
by the General Assembly of Kentucky in 1886, providing for the 
establishment of a State Normal School for Colored Persons, as 
the institution was then named. This action had the approval of 
Governor J. Proctor Knott who signed the act on May 18, 1886. The 
people of Frankfort were keenly interested in having the institu- 
tion located in their city and through their City Council a site and 
$1,500.00 were donated toward that end. 

In the next year, 1887, Jackson Hall, the oldest building on the 
campus, was erected on the site given by the Frankfort City Coun- 
cil. John H. Jackson, A.M., from Berea College, was elected as 
first president. The school opened its doors on October 11, 1887, 
with three teachers and fifty-five students enrolled during the 
first school year. 

The consistent growth and development of the institution 
throughout its history have been marked by the following events: 

In 1890 were added the departments of Home Economics, Agri- 
culture and Mechanics. In the spring of that year the school 
turned out its first graduates, a class of five. In 1893 a high 
school was organized. This expansion continued in the twentieth 
century, both in name and program. In 1902 the name was changed 
to Kentucky Normal and Industrial Institute for Colored Persons, 
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and the president was made an ex-officio member of the Board of 
‘Trustees. In 1908 a Practice School was organized. The next year 
Hume Hall and Hathaway Hall were erected. In 1911 the school 
had its first Summer School. In 1921, through a gift from Mr. 
Julius Rosenwald, a new brick school was erected for Practice 
Teaching. In 1926 the name of the school was again changed to 
Kentucky Industrial College for Colored Persons and provisions 
made in the statutes that the President be elected for a term of 
four years. In 1938 the name was changed to Kentucky State 
College for Negroes. In 1952 the term “for Negroes” was dropped 
from the title of the institution and the General Assembly made 
the College an independent institution under its own Board of 
Regents. 

The College has been under the direction of seven presidents: 

John H. Jackson, 1887-1898, 1907-1910; James E. Givens, 
1898-1900; James S. Hathaway, 1900-1907, 1910-1912; G. P. Russell, 
1912-1923, 1924-29; F. M. Wood, 1923-1924; R. B. Atwood, 1929-62; 
and Carl M. Hill, 1962—. 

Today, Kentucky State College has a well qualified faculty, an 
enriched academic program and a student body of approximately 
1700. 


SOURCE OF SUPPORT 
The major source of support for the operation of Kentucky 
State College is from appropriations by the Kentucky General 
Assembly. Some support is provided by student fees and the 
Federal Government. 


MEMBERSHIP AND ACCREDITMENT 


Kentucky State College is a member of: 
Kentucky Association of Colleges, Secondary and Elemen- 
tary Schools. 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
American Association of Land Grant Colleges and State 
Universities 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 
Accreditation is extended to the College by: 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
Kentucky State Department of Education 


Credits attained at the College are accepted by other accredited 
institutions as transfer credit and for graduate study, professional 
placement, and employment. 
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Il. GENERAL INFORMATION 


FUNCTION 


The aims of Kentucky State College are to encourage the at- 
tainment of excellence in scholarship; the acquisition of special 
skills in the arts, sciences, and vocations; and the development of a 
sense of obligation to contribute to the intellectual, cultural, 
spiritual, and economic growth of the community. 

In achieving these ends, the College seeks to prepare its stu- 
dents to think critically; to express themselves creatively; to make 
independent and rational judgments; and to practice adherence to 
standards of moral rectitude. 

The aims of the College, consistent with the above philosophy, 
are to provide students: (1) a foundation for graduate and profes- 
sional studies; (2) preparation for elementary and secondary teach- 
ing, for positions in vocational and technical home economics, and 
for clerical, secretarial, technical and managerial positions in busi- 
ness and commerce; and (3) vocational-technical preparation on a 
two-year level. $ 

To achieve these aims, the College offers curricula in three 
areas: (1) regular four-year liberal arts program, (2) two-year com- 
munity-college program, and (3) late afternoon-evening program. 


i LOCATION 


Kentucky State College is located in Frankfort, on a beautiful 
hill overlooking the city. Its campus consists of 26 buildings and 
about 220 acres of rolling land, covered with blue grass and beauti- 
fully studded with evergreen and deciduous shade trees. 

U. S. Highway No. 60 passes between the main campus and 
south campus, consisting of dormitories, the athletic complex 
and Industrial Arts Building. Entrances to both areas are located 
on this thoroughfare. 

Interstate 64 is located approximately two miles from the 
Campus. Interstate 75 is about 16 miles east of the College. 


GOVERNMENT AND DISCIPLINE 


The general direction of the College’s affairs is in the hands 
of the President, the Dean of Instruction, and the Faculty of the 
College, with special problems being brought before the Executive 
Council. The Dean of Students coordinates all student personnel ac- 
tivities. Conduct problems of a serious nature are referred to the 
Committee on Student Personnel, subject to review by the Execu- 
tive Council. 
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The Student Council was organized in May, 1935. Its purpose 
is to cooperate with the administration in maintaining a high plane 
of student morale and discipline. It is through the Student Council 
that students are involved in the decisions that are made concern- 
ing the College. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS 


The expenses connected with attending Kentucky State Col- 
lege are intentionally kept as reasonable as possible, and compare 
quite favorably with those connected with attending any insti- 
tution of equal rank and prestige. Kindly refer to the list of 
expenses printed elsewhere in this section of the catalogue. 

Parents are encouraged to arrange to pay expenses in full so 
students will not have to take up study time in earning their way 
through school. College studies are difficult and students need 
much time for study and for the wholesome extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. A work-job may take up time that the student needs 
for study. 

: Even though expenses are kept very reasonable, the college 
maintains a program of financial assistance for those who could 
not otherwise attend. The primary administration of this pro- 
gram is in the hands of a faculty committee on scholarships and 
part-time student employment. Any student, therefore, seeking 
aid must file proper application for financial aid and/or employ- 
ment in addition to the application for admission to the College. 


Application for Financial Aid 

Applications for financial aid may be secured from the Director 
of Financial Aid. The following procedure must be followed in 
order to secure financial aid: 

l. Receive application for financial aid and Parents Confi- 
dential Statement form from the Director of Financial Aid. 

2. Complete and return the application to the Director of 
Financial Aid. Note: Applications must be filed no later 
than July 1 for proper consideration for assistance for the 
following September. Students who have been assisted 
previously must re-apply each year by July 1. 

3. The Parents Confidential Statement must be filed with 
the proper regional office before applicants can be awarded 
federally assisted financial aid. This should be done in 
February or March. 

4. Applications for financial aid must be filed each year. 


COMMON QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN FINANCIAL AID 


What type of assistance am I eligible for? 
Answer: No determination of eligibility is possible until a 
Parent’s Confidential Statement and an Application 
are received in the Financial Aid Office, 
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What type of assistance should I apply for? 


Answer: The Application is designed to be used for all types 
of aid. If you are not sure, answer all questions and 
you will be considered for all types. If you have a 
preference for one type of aid, then attach a letter 
explaining which type you are most interested in 
receiving. If you are not eligible for your preference, 
we will consider awarding other types. 


When should I apply? 


Answer: Complete your Parent’s Confidential Statement in 
January, February or March. Send your Application 
to the Financial Aid Office at the same time the 
Parent’s Confidential Statement is mailed to the 
College Scholarship Service. Most of our money is 
committed prior to July lst of each year. 


Why must a parent’s confidential statement (PCS) be completed? 


Answer: The PCS is our primary way of determining which 
students receive assistance. Since most of our money 
comes from the Federal Government, we must be 
very careful to show that the student actually needs 
the assistance. 


Is a PCS needed for all types of assistance? 


Answer: No. You may receive a Music, Athletic, Home Eco- 
nomics, or Academic Scholarship without submitting 
a PCS. However, without the PCS you can not be 
considered for a loan, grant, or work assignment. 
If you submit the Form, it will be on file if a need 
should arise for additional funds during the academic 
year. 


Will I be penalized if my parents refuse to complete the PCS? 
Answer: Yes. Although we attempt to help students with this 
problem, it is often impossible to award as much 
money without the PCS. If this problem arises, you 
should immediately contact the Financial Aid Office. 


Do resident students receive preference for financial aid awards? 
Answer: No. We compare the money you should have avail- 
able to your cost of attending this College. Since 
the cost is greater for non-resident students, the 
award often may be larger. 
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Can I receive financial aid from sources outside the College? 


Answer: Yes. The Federally Insured Loan Program is opera- 
tive in most states. Check with your parent’s bank 
to see if it participates in the program. Many states 
also have scholarship programs. If you have other 
questions regarding outside sources write to the 
Financial Aid Office and we will attempt to provide 
the requested information. 


If additional information is needed 
you may write to: 

STUDENT FINANCIAL AID OFFICE 
KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 40601 


City Work—A number of students are able to secure work in 
homes, boarding houses, restaurants, businesses, and other places 
in the city. Students desiring this type of employment will be as- 
sisted by the College in securing it where possible. 
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Scholarships 

Kentucky State College Scholarships—The purpose of these 
scholarships is to assist high ability students to continue their 
education at Kentucky State College. Freshmen and upper classmen 
are eligible to apply for these scholarships. 


Sears, Roebuck and Company Scholarships—Sears, Roebuck 
and Company has made available several scholarships to students 
who desire to study Home Economics. 


Kroger Company Scholarships—The Kroger Company has made 
available scholarships to students who desire to study Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Mabel C. Atwood Scholarship—Established in 1967 by Mrs. 
Mabel C. Atwood, former member of the Piano Faculty and the 
wife of President Emeritus Rufus B. Atwood. The scholarship 
is awarded annually to an outstanding piano major in the Depart- 
ment of Music at Kentucky State College. 


Educational Opportunity Grants are available under Title IV 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965. The grants are to assist in 
making available the benefits of higher education to qualified high 
school graduates of exceptional financial need who would be unable 
to obtain the benefits of higher education without such aid. These 
grants are available to all classifications of students who can 
qualify. 


Grants-in-aid 

Kentucky State College offers each year a number of Work- 
ships to students who possess special abilities, talents, and per- 
formance competencies in music and athletic sports. Students who 
qualify in these areas should write to the appropriate committee 
or coach at Kentucky State College. 


Loans 


The Kentucky State College Student Loan Fund 

In March 1950, the State Board of Education established the 
Kentucky State College Student Loan Fund and used a gift from 
Mr. Paul G. Blazer of Ashland, Kentucky, as the first deposit 
therein. Eligible students are granted short-term loans from this 
Fund. Applications for loans from this Fund should be made to the 
Committee on Scholarships and Loans. 
Kentucky State College National Defense Student Loan Fund 


Kentucky State College participates in the National Defense 
Student Loan Program which was established by the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. This program seeks to give as- 
surance that no student of ability will be denied an opportunity of 
higher education because of financial need. 
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BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE BUILDINGS 

HUME HALL is the center’of the college administrative offices. 
The building was erected in 1909. The building was totally reno- 
vated in 1964 and 1969. The first floor of the two-story building 
provides office space for the primary administrative officers; the 
second floor houses the following administrative offices: Student 
Personnel, College Placement, Financial Aid, Director of Develop- 
ment, Director of Public Relations, and Student Counseling Center. 
PAUL G. BLAZER LIBRARY is the heart of the college. It 
provides an atmosphere suitable for study and encourages recrea- 
tional reading for both students and faculty. It has a book stack 
area to accommodate 60,000 volumes, a conference room, a staff 
lounge, curriculum library, and other facilities for students and 


staff. 


The Addition to Paul G. Blazer Library, was completed in the 
Spring of 1968. It more than doubled the library floor space, and 
provided book shelves to house more than 125,000 volumes. The 
completely air-conditioned addition contains in addition to book 
stack space, individual study carrels book processing rooms, library 
staff offices, conference rooms and the main circulation counter. 


JACKSON HALL is a two-story brick building of the German 
Castle style, erected in 1887. It was the first building erected at 
the institution. This building is the future home of the proposed 


museum. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER HALL is a science class room 
building dedicated in 1952. It provides classrooms, a lecture 
auditorium, modernly equipped laboratories for instruction and 
research in biology, chemistry, mathematics, and physics, faculty 
offices, and offices for department heads. 


The Annex to George Washington Carver Hall was completed in 
the Spring of 1968. The building is connected to the George Wash- 
ington Carver Hall’s main structure by an enclosed passageway. 
The three-story building is completely air-conditioned. It contains 
faculty offices, faculty research laboratories and instructional 
laboratories for the Department of Chemistry; a small animal 
room, faculty offices and faculty research laboratories for the 
Department of Biology; office space for the Physics faculty; and 
data processing facilities. 

The former George Washington Carver Hall Structure was 
renovated, and houses the Departments of Biology and Mathe- 
matics. The renovation was completed in the Fall of 1968. 


BRADFORD HALL is a modern structure, completed in 1965, that 
houses the Department of Business-Economics, the Department of 
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THE NEW INDUSTRIAL ART BUILDING (Under Construction) 


Music, and the dramatic arts. The upper level is occupied by a 
‘small theatre, main auditorium, dramatics room, offices, conference 
room, general purpose classrooms, laboratories and a machine 
room for business instruction. The lower level contains the facil- 
ities of the music department. Included are classrooms, studio prac- 
tice rooms, and offices. The building will be the center of many 
cultural and educational activities. The building is named after 
the late Dean of the College. 


BELL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION BUILDING was 
erected in 1962. The primary function of this building is for 
instruction in health and physical education. There are 33,000 
square feet of floor area, affording space for two classrooms, a 
large game floor, a swimming pool, two team rooms, a concession 
stand, offices for teachers and other facilities. 


ROSENWALD ELEMENTARY LABORATORY SCHOOL, erected 
in 1954, is a one-story brick and tile structure. This building is 
equipped to provide supervised instruction in elementary education. 
It contains three classrooms, a library, an art room, an office for 
teachers and a cafeteria. 


NEW CLASSROOM BUILDING was constructed in 1967. This ultra- 
modern building houses the Departments of English, Education- 
Psychology, History and Political Science, Home Economics, Ro- 
mance Languages and Sociology; Art, Nursing Education, and the 
Career Planning and Placement Program. The five-story building 
is completely air-conditioned, and contains classrooms, instructional 
laboratories, a large lecture hall, faculty and student lounges, 
faculty offices and art studios. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS BUILDING is scheduled to be completed by 
June, 1970. This new facility will house two programs, the four- 
year teacher training Industrial Arts program and three two-year 
technology programs with Associate Degree offerings. The lower 
floor will house two metal shops, a woodworking shop, a crafts 
room, two classrooms, five offices and necessary utility and storage 
rooms. The upper floor will house two drafting rooms, two labora- 
tories for power mechanics and electronics, necessary storage 
rooms, and a mechanical room. All areas of the building will be 
air-conditioned except the shops, corridors, storage, and mechanical 
rooms. There will be forced air-circulation and exhaust systems 
for the shops. Elevator accommodation will be provided for 
anticipated training for the physically handicapped. 


SERVICE BUILDINGS 


THE UNDERWOOD STUDENT UNION BUILDING is the center 
of student life at the college. It was erected in 1939 as the dining 
room for the college and was converted to its present use in 1958, 
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Tt contains the office of the Dean of Students, space for the Student 
Council and student publications, a bookstore, a snackbar, recrea- 
tion rooms, and a conference room. 


STUDENT CENTER, erected in 1969-70, is a four-story brick 
structure located on the north campus. This completely air con- 
ditioned building serves as the center of student recreational ac- 
tivities. Located in this building are a four-lane bowling alley 
administrative space, college bookstore, grill, poolroom, game 2 
lounging area, organizations meeting rooms, and ballroom-banquet 
area. 


BETTY WHITE INFIRMARY is an F. W. A. building. Located in it 
are offices for the school doctor and dentist. There is a ten-bed 
ward for men and similar accommodations for women, together 
with an apartment and an office for the resident nurse. 


ALUMNI HOUSE is a modern brick cottage, containing a large 
lounge and two dormitory rooms. The lounge is suitable for small 
conferences and lends itself to many types of social events. 


COLLEGE BOILER HOUSE, erected in 1939, is a one-story brick 
fire-proof building. It is equipped for high pressure steam produc- 
tion and supplies heat and hot water for the campus buildings. 
Annexed to the Boiler House is the Plumbing and Heating Repair 
Shop. The shop is equipped with modern power machinery neces- 
sary for plumbing and heating repairs. 


MAINTENAN CE-WAREHOUSE BUILDING was completed in the 
Spring of 1968. This two-story building houses the Department of 
Maintenance and provides storage and dispensary facilities for col- 
lege supplies and equipment. The building contains two large 
storage rooms, staff office space, several repair shops for the 
carpentry, plumbing, electrical, and automobile mechanics trades. 
and space for roads and grounds equipment. The building will also 
serve as the headquarters for the College Security Personnel. 


OUTDOOR RECREATIONAL FACILITIES—The College provides 
outdoor recreational facilities for men and women students. There 
are 7 asphalt and 4 clay tennis courts. 


The Athletic Complex is under construction. The first units of 
the complex, which consist of a baseball playing field with two 
dugouts and spectator seats, a parking lot, a football stadium 
and a storage field house, were completed in the winter of 1967, 
A running track is scheduled to be completed in the near future 
thus making this facility one of the best and most modern in this 
section of the country. | 
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DORMITORIES AND LIVING QUARTERS 


' ATWOOD HALL, erected in 1935, is a modern three-story double- 
L shaped fire-proof dormitory for men students. It has a spacious 
lobby, two club rooms, a director’s office, and two five-room 
apartments. 


CHANDLER HALL, erected in 1939, is a modern three-story fire- 
proof brick dormitory for women. The first floor contains a lobby, 
reception room, office for the director, and a small kitchenette. 


COMBS HALL, erected in 1964, is a recently constructed dormitory. 
It has four floors, and a basement. It is a modern structure with 
complete facilities for study, recreation and comfortable living. 
It was recently converted to a women’s dormitory. 


HUNTER HALL is the newest dormitory for women on the 
campus. It was completed in 1964. Rooms for students are located 
on three floors. The basement contains a recreation room with 
television, a canteen room, kitchen, beauty parlor, trunk room, 
and storage room. 


KENTUCKY HALL, erected in 1929, is a two-siory, double-L 
shaped modern fire-proof dormitory for women. The building 
contains fifty-two student rooms, director’s apartment, and a 
student reception room. In the basement is a club room. 


McCULLIN HALL, erected in 1949, consists of three stories and 
a basement. In the basement are a lounge, a Y.M.C.A. room, a 
billiard room, barber shop, a kitchen, and a room for visiting 
athletic teams, large enough to accommodate 40 persons. 


NEW MEN’S RESIDENCE HALL was constructed in 1967. This 
completely air-conditioned building provides living accommoda- 
tions for 324 men students. In addition to bedrooms, the three- 
story building contains several recreational and lounging facilities, 
guest rooms, a director’s apartment, living accommodations for 
professional and student counsels, and a conference room. 


PRESIDENT’S RESIDENCE, erected in 1919, is an eight-room 
two-story brick dwelling with full basement. 


FACULTY APARTMENTS AND COTTAGES—In 1948 the James 
S. Estill and James H. Ingram Apartments for faculty members 
were constructed. These two modern apartment buildings give 
the institution twelve family units. In addition there are several 
other cottages and apartments at the college for faculty use. 


NEW FACULTY APARTMENT BUILDING, erected in 1967, pro- 
vides living accommodations for 20 families. The four-story build- 
ing contains 8 two-bedroom family units and 12 one-bedroom 
family units. It is completely air-conditioned, and is located near 
the extreme end of the south campus. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Social Life 
à The socialization phase of student life appears in social activi- 
ties. Social activities provide for the out-of-class growth and de- 
velopment of students. They provide an ideal milieu for practice in 
investigative thinking because there is no perfect answer. Data 
must be gathered from a wide variety of sources and checked 
against real human emotions, purposes, desires, and ideas. The 
role of social activities then is to supplement the classroom by 
providing extended and different means of fulfilling the require- 
ments of education. They become means for assisting students to- 
ward attaining a full understanding of reality. 


Student Organizations 

Students find opportunities for expression and development 
through various voluntary student organizations. The following 
constitutes a list of such organizations: 


Alpha Kappa Mu Honor Society is designed to give recognition 
and encouragement to high scholarly attainment. Any student who 
is enrolled in any department of the College who maintains an 
average of 3.1 or better for five semesters of college work is eligible 
to become a member of this society. 
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Alpha Mu Gamma Foreign-Language Honor Society was or- 
ganized in 1965. Its primary purpose is to honor students for out- 
standing achievement during the first two years of foreign language 
study in college. 


Alpha Phi Omega is a National Service Fraternity for college 
and university men. Its purpose is to develop leadership, to pro- 
mote friendship, to provide service to humanity, and “to further 
the freedom that is our national, educational and intellectual 
heritage”. Since its founding in 1925 more than 100,000 men have 
joined Alpha Phi Omega on more than 450 college and university 
campuses. Alpha Phi Omega National Service Fraternity was 
chartered here at Kentucky State College on May 14, 1966, as 
Pi Omega Chapter. 


Beta Kappa Chi Scientific Society was organized at Kentucky 
State College, October 14, 1946. The objective of this Society is the 
encouragement and advancement of scientific education, research 
and dissemination of scientific knowledge. 


The Black Student Union was organized on May 1, 1969. It 
is designed to create black awareness, to foster black pride and to 


maintain black unity. 
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Gamma Sigma Sigma National Service Colony is based on the 
high ideals of service. Not only are the members serving on the 
campus, but they are active in community and national affairs. 
The purpose of Gamma Sigma Sigma shall be to assemble college 
and university women in the spirit of service to humanity, and 
shall serve to develop friendship among women of all races and 
creeds, through working side by side through the fulfillment of 
these goals common to all. 4 


The International Relations Club meets monthly to discuss 
current topics of international affairs. Foreign students and 
teachers on the faculty from other countries are frequent speakers 
as well as guests from off-campus. The club plans the annual 
United Nations Day Program in October. The Department of 
History and Political Science sponsors the club and majors and 
minors in the department are urged to participate. Any student 
on campus may join. 


The Wesley Club seeks to deepen, enrich and nurture the 
Christian faith of college men and women. It attempts to lead 
members of the college community to accept Christ as their per- 
sonal Savior; lead them to participate in the fellowship of Christian 
life on the campus; and, help them to achieve the richness of the 
Christian community. It attempts to develop local campus fellow- 
ships which are warm, deeply committed to Christ, and in which 
student and faculty can mutually strengthen one another in 
Christian thinking and living. 


Fraternities and Sororities 

Beta Zeta Chapter of the Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority was 
set up on Kentucky State College campus February 25, 1933. The 
purpose of the sorority is to cultivate and encourage high ethical 
and scholastic standards among college women, and to foster unity 
and friendship between college women and students and the 
alumnae. 


The Beta Mu Chapter of Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity was set 
up on Kentucky State College campus April 28, 1933. This is a 
national organization, whose aims are for the promotion of the 
highest type of scholarship and manly deeds. 


The Alpha Pi Chapter of the Delta Sigma Theta Sorority was 
organized at Kentucky State College April 30, 1934. This sorority 
aims to establish and maintain high standards of scholarship, morals 
and refinement among college women of a given calibre. 


Psi Psi Chapter of the Omega Psi Phi Fraternity was set up at 
Kentucky State College November 9, 1934. It aims to promote a 
feeling of brotherhood and cooperation among college men. 
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The Alpha Upsilon Chapter of the Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity 
. was organized at Kentucky State College March 1, 1935. This fra- 
ternity aims at the highest achievement in scholarship, manly de- 
velopment of its members, and the general improvement of college 
life. 


Lambda Chapter of Sigma Gamma Rho Sorority Inc. was 
founded November 12, 1922 at Indianapolis, Indiana. The purpose 
of the sorority is expressed in its slogan “Greater Service, Greater 
Progress”. Lambda Chapter was chartered on Kentucky State Col- 
lege campus in 1948 and reactivated on campus, February 1969. 


Pan Hellenic Council 

The constitution of the Pan Hellenic Council sets forth the aims 
and purposes of that student organization as follows: 

“To establish and develop a spirit of cooperation among the 
various fraternities and sororities on the campus, in order to foster 
a constructive program that will stimulate and guide each individ- 
ual of the Greek letter organization to follow the principles of 
fraternalism; and in order that the best interest of the college may 
be served.” 


Student Council 

Beginning with the academic year 1935-36, a Student Council 
became operative. The aims and purposes of the Council as stated 
in its constitution are: 

“To develop a spirit of cooperation on the campus, to en- 
courage student initiative, to afford development through self- 
control and leadership, to create an intermediary between faculty 
and students in matters of general welfare, and to unite in form- 
ing an association of the student body.” 


Dramatics 

The Kentucky State College Theatre gives opportunity for 
students with a talent for dramatics to participate in the produc- 
tion of several plays each year. These participants are known as the 
“Kentucky Players.” 


Forensics 

Debate teams, for both men and women, are organized to allow 
students to participate in intercollegiate forensics. Inter-class de- 
bates are held annually, and debating teams are selected from these 
participants. Such teams participate in a number of intercollegiate 
debates held during the year. Students of the college who demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of the coach of debate and members of 
the Edmund Burke Debating Society a competence in forensics 
are admitted to membership in this organization. 
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Publications 


The Kentucky Thorobred is a student publication issued under 
the general supervision of a faculty member. It is prepared for 
publication by interested students. 


The student yearbook, in pictures covering college and student 
activities, is issued and distributed each year by a staff of students 
under the supervision of a faculty adviser. » 


The College Movie 


Movies are shown on campus from one to two times per week. 
The presentations include the best movies of past and present years 
as a regular part of the College program. 


Cultural Activities 

A number of lectures, recitals, concerts, socials, assemblies, 
etc., are scheduled so that students may develop an appreciation 
of the arts and other aspects of our cultural heritage. 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


Guidance and Counseling functions are coordinated through the 
College Counseling Center. The counseling center offers methods 
for diagnosing the abilities, interests, background and needs of 
the individual student; it offers methods of relating such findings 
to the individual’s life adjustment and finally it offers methods of 
selecting from available curricula, that individual curriculum most 
suited for the student. Professional counselors together with faculty 
advisors assist the students in their academic, personal, social and 
vocational development. Students with counseling needs of a 
complex and involved nature will find the services of the College 
Psychiatrist available. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


There is one common denominator which all students have 
and that is health. The college makes every effort to insure that 
the physical and mental health of students is maintained. A 
physical examination and a medical history are required of all stu- 
dents. A school physician is available for the treatment of minor 
ailments. Dental services are available by appointment. School 
nurses are available at all times for consultation and diagnosis. 
Good mental health is promoted by individual counseling and the 
staff psychiatrist. Hospitalization insurance is provided for all 
full time students. 
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LIBRARY 


Paul G. Blazer Library is the heart of the College, providing 
an atmosphere suitable for study apd encouraging recreational, 
informational and inspirational reading materials for students, 
faculty, staff, and citizens of the community. 


The Library building was dedicated in March, 1960. Record 
listening booths, a classroom, a staff lounge, and other facilities 
are available. The Library has a collection of 60,000 well-chosen 
volumes. It also houses a disc record collection, more than 300 
filmstrips, microfilm of a number of volumes of periodicals, state 
and Federal government documents, a circulating collection of 
more than 100 art reproductions, and a collection of educational 


movies. 


To support the teacher training program, the college is 
strengthening its collection of curriculum materials. They include 
many of the state adopted school textbooks, a filmstrip collection, 
courses of study, and other materials for units of work in the form 
of charts, pictures, pamphlets, brochures, etc. 


CAREER PLANNING AND PLACEMENT SERVICES 


The Office of Career Planning and Placement Services has as 
its primary mission the task of providing supplementary education 
for Kentucky State College students with reference to that facet 
of life which has to do with careers in the world of work. 


It provides vital services to students and alumni in the areas 
of vocational counseling and guidance through provision for gen- 
eral occupational information, through provision for the avail- 
ability of employer information, and through the processing and 
maintenance of individual placement credentials. 


Further services are provided by the dissemination of career 
related information through group orientations and through private 
conferences to guide and to assist students in making meaningful 
vocational choices from among the many opportunities that attract 
them today. It is also the task of the career planning counselors 
to prepare students for interviews and other contacts with pros- 
pective employers by acquainting them with ethics relating to 
placement and with their responsibilities as recipients of the serv- 
ices of this office. 


Career Planning and Placement personnel are hosts to repre- 
sentatives from business, industry, government, education, and 
social service agencies to provide students with opportunities for 
personal contacts with these representatives through private inter- 
views as well as through the formal and informal assemblies. 
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Further, it is the function of this office to keep the Adminis- 
tration, Faculty and Staff informed as to employment trends, 
standards, and requirements, particularly as they would interest 
or affect the specific office or department concerned. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Religious opportunities at Kentucky State College are afforded 
to students through active participation in religious programs and 
organizations on campus and in community programs offered by 
churches located in the surrounding area. 

Students have an opportunity to attend and take part in wor- 
ship services held on first, second, and third Sundays in each 
month. In addition to this, on each Wednesday evening a Mid- 
Week Religious Service is held. Both the worship and mid-week 
service are open to all. In the community there are churches of 
almost all faiths. Students participation in all religious activities 
is purely voluntary. 


ASSEMBLY 


Assembly attendance is required of all Freshmen. Assembly is 
held on Tuesday at 10 A.M. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The Kentucky State College Alumni Association purposes to 
promote the highest interest of the College and its alumni; to 
keep in close touch and harmonious cooperation with the chapters; 
and to perpetuate the highest traditions and ideals of the College. 


STUDENT AUTOMOBILES 


Students registered as freshmen and sophomores, regardless 
of the number of years they have attended college, are forbidden 
to possess and/or operate motor vehicles. Students on academic 
or disciplinary probation, regardless of their classification, are 
forbidden to possess and/or operate motor vehicles at the institu- 
tion. Exceptions to these regulations will be granted only with 
special permission of the Dean of Students in order to avoid hard- 
ship based on physical handicap, in order to commute to classes, 
use of the car for essential work and other proven need. 

No student may operate a motor vehicle at the institution until 
he has registered it. Request for a permit must be made not later 
than the last day of registration. If the student is under 21 years 
of age, the application must be accompanied by the written consent 
of se parent or guardian, regardless of the ownership of the 
vehicle. 
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A student desiring to register a motor vehicle must present a 
| valid operator’s license, and must show that when he is driving the 
vehicle he is insured against public liability and property damage 
in an amount not less than the minimtiim amount recommended by 
the Department of Insurance of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 


STUDENT HOUSING 


Men’s Dormitories ; 
Atwood Hall, a dormitory for men, accommodating 140 men, 

is completely furnished, well lighted, heated by steam, equipped 

with shower baths and is comfortable at all seasons of the year. 


McCullin Hall accommodates 150 men. Each bedroom has 
built-in closets and shelves and will accommodate two students. 
All rooms are radiant heated and adequately lighted. 


New Men’s Residence Hall has facilities for 324 students. This 
recently completed structure has every modern convenience, in- 
cluding telephones in each room. 


Women’s Dormitories 

Chandler Hall, a dormitory for women students, contains 46 
rooms and accommodates 92 women students. All rooms are steam 
heated and well ventilated and lighted. 


Combs Hall comfortably houses 108 students on its four floors. 
It is a modern structure that is centrally heated. 


Hunter Hall, the newest and most modern dormitory for 
women, accommodates 103 students. An adequately furnished base- 
ment makes it possible to prepare snacks and take care of beauty 


needs. 


Kentucky Hall accommodates 107 students, 41 rooms are two- 
student rooms; 7 rooms are three-student rooms; 4 are one-student 
rooms. All rooms are steam heated and are comfortable all the 


year. 


Young women are expected to room on the campus when 
attendance does not exceed the capacity of the dormitory unless 
for special reasons they are granted permission by the Dean of 
Students to room elsewhere. 


Other Boarding Places 

During those semesters when the attendance exceeds the 
capacity of the dormitories the school maintains a list of private 
homes which agree to take student roomers under conditions and 
rates that are acceptable to landladies as well as to the college. 
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Students should not engage rooms or board before ascertaining 
from the school that the landlady’s home is on the list. The fact 
that students have roomed and boarded at a home during some 
previous year is not necessarily a guarantee that the home is at 
the present on the list. Women students desiring to room with 
relatives or friends should notify the Dean of Students of such 
intention as early as possible before coming in order to secure the 
school’s approval if it can be given. 


i All students not living in their own homes, whether rooming 
in the dormitories or in private homes or rooming houses, are alike 
subject to the regulations, control and supervision of the school. 


Advance Assignment of Rooms 

Applications for rooms in the dormitory are receivable at any 
time. Such application should be made as soon as practicable, as 
reservations will be made in the order in which applications are 
received, but no reservation will be made unless there is an ad- 
vanced payment of $10.00. This amount will be refunded only 
in cases of non-attendance on account of personal illness or mis- 
fortune, provided notice is given prior to the opening of school 
and the room space can be rented to someone else. 


Care of Rooms 

Students are expected to care for their rooms and to keep them 
clean and orderly. The college attempts to make it possible for 
students to live in a refined atmosphere and under good living con- 
ditions; therefore, it expects those who occupy rooms in the dormi- 
tories to keep them in good condition. Students will be charged 
accordingly when school property is destroyed. 


Articles To Be Furnished By Students 

Whether rooming on the campus or in private homes, students 
are required to furnish bed spreads, comforts or blankets, soap and 
runners for desk and dresser. 


Bed Linens And Towels 

Bed linens and towels will be furnished each week. For this 
service, each student is required to pay a nominal fee each se- 
mester. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


In determining fees and expenses for Kentucky State College, 
the administration has set forth the lowest possible costs necessary 
to render satisfactory service. Due consideration is given to the 
students ability to pay. 
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DEFINITION OF A RESIDENT STUDENT 


The following policy, adopted by the Council on Public Higher 
Education, Commonwealth of Kentucky, in accordance with Section 
164.020(2) of the Kentucky Revised Statutes, is applied to deter- 
mine a student’s eligibility for fees assessed Kentucky residents 
who enroll at any of the state-supported institutions of higher 
learning in the Commonwealth of Kentucky. This determination 
is made at the time of initial enrollment and shall not be changed 


thereafter except as provided below. 

A student under twenty-one years of age is eligible to register 
as a resident of Kentucky if his parent or legal guardian has main- 
tained continuous residence in the Commonwealth for twelve 
months immediately preceding his original enrollment. No person 
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shall be considered to have gained residence in the Commonwealth 
while a student unless or until his parent or legal guardian moves 
into the Commonwealth and acquires residence. If a student is 
registered as a resident of the Commonwealth and his parent or 
legal guardian thereafter moves out of the Commonwealth, the 
student will become a non-resident at the beginning of his next 
enrollment. If the parents have different domiciles, the domicile 
of the parent who has legal custody of the student’s person shall 
be considered the domicile of the student. 


A student twenty-one years of age or older is eligible to regis- 
ter as a resident if he has maintained continuous residence in the 
Commonwealth for twelve months immediately preceding the date 
of his original enrollment, exclusive of any time spent in attend- 
ance at any institution of higher learning. An adult student regis- 
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tered as a non-resident upon his original entrance cannot generally 
thereafter acquire resident status. 


An adult student from out-of-state who seeks residence status 
must assume the burden of proving conclusively that he has been 
a resident of the Commonwealth the requisite time with the present 
intention of making his permanent home in this state. In general, 
it is assumed that the intent to remain indefinitely in the Com- 
monwealth is evidenced not only by what a person states but what 
a person has actually done. Normally, persons with intent to estab- 
lish residence will be expected to have done all those things which 
a person customarily does when establishing a permanent resi- 
dence, some of which are: obtaining full time employment, estab- 
lishing a home, buying property, filing tax returns, transferring or 
establishing church membership, affiliating with local organiza- 
tions, and the various other things which give evidence of intent 
to remain indefinitely within the Commonwealth. 


Each Board of Trustees or Board of Regents is authorized to 
establish a Non-Resident Fees Committee to consider changes in 
resident status based on the above criteria. Application for change 
of residence classification should be made to the person who has 
been designated by the Board of Trustees or Regents as the Chair- 
man of the Non-Resident Fees Committee. The Chairman will pre- 
sent each case to the Committee for a decision. 


This policy shall be applicable with exceptions allowable for 
possible conflicts with state and federal laws relating to residency 
such as the Federal Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act. 


REGISTRATION FEES 


Each full-time resident student pays a registration fee of 
$120.00 per semester. Each full-time non-resident student will pay 
a registraticn fee of $370.00 per semester. Payment of registration 
fees entitles the student to receive library service, attend lectures 
and concerts, receive the college newspaper, and attend local inter- 
collegiate athletic contests. These fees are payable at the time of 
registration. 


SPECIAL FEES 


Each full-time student will pay a special fee of $60.00 per 
year. This fee entitles students to receive the annual year- 
book, a reasonable amount of health and dental service, and mem- 
bership into the Student Union Association. This fee is pay- 
able at the time of registration. 
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OTHER FEES 


Part-time Students—Kentucky residents taking a part-time 
load (less than 12 semester hours) will be charged $11.00 per credit 
hour. Non-residents will be charged $32.00 per credit hour. 


Evening School Students—Students enrolling in evening school 
classes will be charged a fee of $9.00 per semester hour. Non-credit 
courses will be charged accordingly. (Non-resident $22.50 per 
semester hour). 
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Late Registration Fee—A fee of $5.00 is assessed every student 
presenting himself to begin any part of his registration after the 
day provided for that purpose. An additional $1.00 per day is 
assessed for each successive day thereafter, not to exceed a total 
of $10.00. 


Special Examination Fee—A student who misses a semester 
examination will be required to pay a fee of $.75 per credit hour 
for each examination missed before it is given to him. 


Late Medical Examination—Students who do not undergo 
medical examination at the time scheduled must make special 
provisions under the supervision of the college physician. 


Applied Music—Students enrolling in Applied Music courses 
will be charged the following semester fees: 


Organ: 

One-half hour lesson per week 
One hour lesson per week „........-------------- 
Piano and Voice: 

One-half hour lesson per week 
One hour lesson per week Õ.........--------------1+-+-++-7 
Other instruments and class 

instruction in piano and voice ....-.---------------+--+- 7.50 


Graduation Fee—A graduation fee of $15.00 is charged each 
student who makes application for degree. The fee covers cost of 
rental of caps and gowns, and the cost of the diploma. All Pro- 
spective graduates must pay this fee before March 15. 


Summer Session Fees—The fees and expenses to attend the 
summer session are approximately one-fourth of the total cost 
necessary during the regular school year. Specific fees and ex- 
penses are shown on the summer session bulletin. 


BOARD AND RENT 
All students occupying rooms on the campus are expected to 
take their meals in the college cafeteria unless excused by the 
Dean of Students. No cooking or storage of food will be permitted 
in the dormitory rooms. Any student violating this rule may be 
asked to move from the dormitory. 


In order for a student to reserve a room, an advance applica- 
tion and room reservation fee of $10.00 must be made. The advance 
payment is credited to the student’s account at the time of regis- 
tration. 
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The total board expense for the school year is $360.00 and the 
total rent expense is $205.00 or $223.00 or $258.00 depending on 
the residence hall. 


RENT CHARGES FOR DORMITORIES: 


PAW OOC MEL Sl E teat nae ea 2, Sere ere a eee $205.00 
(Gotverebket Jai UU kee Ree Sotets 5 Sheer as ay Ki cyte cs $205.00 
Kentucky Hall . Le SEOs $205.00 


Wie Catan TEA seeker Aone het Steer ee an eee ere $205.00 
Combs Hall .... 


One-half of both expense items is to be paid during each of 
the two semesters. All fees and expenses are payable in accord- 
ance with the payment schedule as outlined. 


BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 


Books and supplies for one semester will average $55.00 to 
$65.00. Students enrolling in classes in the Department of Health 
and oo Education should estimate an additional $20.00 for 
supplies. 


GENERAL EXPENSES FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 


Resident Students 
(In-State Students) 


RELIE TAON eM OCs E e E E eS 240.00 
Special Fees .......... ae 60.00 


Board 
£20 Plea A eth noe Ae TEE SD E ksh 360. 
RG Dieta av e coer atte elie, ee EIA te 205 he 
IMSUTEN CGM sone ease Wk cae he ue oe cee pene 20.00 
OATS So eae ee, ee, oe ee $885.00 
Non-Resident Students 
(Out-of-State Students) 
PREGIStEAtION AN OCs... ccceu.ccsstcnets oteaan ena an $740.00 
Special Fees 60.00 
Boardi ier eet aeestass eine AR OTT 360.00 
RGN tage al n eee ieee non ees et 205.00 
IMS ranee pni oan ae na PARE eee 20.00 
OY WW eas tere Bee eer ee we ee $1385.00 


PAYMENT SCHEDULE OF GENERAL COLLEGE EXPENSES 
1970-71 SCHOOL YEAR 


we Total 
First Second | Third | Fourth | for the 
9-12-70 | 11-12-70} 1-27-71 | 3-27-71 | Year 
Kentucky Students 
Boarding” erksa: $315.00 | $130.50 | $309.00 | $139.50 $885.00 
Kentucky Students 
Non-Boarding ...... TOLOG cesses M500 T areia 320.00 
Out-of-State | | 
Students 
Boatcit okies. tas 565.00 130.50 559.00 130.50 | 1385.00 
Out-of-State | 
Students 
Non-Boarding ...... ASO |G a R AD TEOO | teehee 820.00 


*Students housed in Hunter and Combs Halls will be charged an 
additional $18.00 for the school year. Students in New Men’s Resi- 
dence will be charged $53.00. On each of the payment dates, one- 
fourth of the additional charge is to be made. All payments should 
be made payable to Kentucky State College. 


PAYMENT SCHEDULE OF GENERAL COLLEGE EXPENSES 
1971-72 SCHOOL YEAR 


| Total 
First Second | Third | Fourth | for the 
8-24-71 |11-12-71 | 1-27-72 | 4-1-72 | Year 

Kentucky Students 

Board META | Ceara, $315.00 | $130.50 $309.00 | $130.50 | $885.00 
Kentucky Students | 

Non-Boarding ...... 163/000 |) snes 10700A Stes 320.00 
Out-of-State 

Students 

Boarding terea 565.00 | 180.50 559.00 130.50 | 1385.00 
Out-of-State | 

Students i 

Non-Boarding ...... A AOA ERE AO TOO eee 820.00 


*Students housed in Hunter and Combs Halls will be charged an 
additional $18.00 for the school year. Students in New Men’s Resi- 
dence will be charged $53.00. On each of the payment dates, one- 
fourth of the additional charge is to be made. All payments should 
be made payable to Kentucky State College. 
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All accounts are payable as scheduled and must be paid ac- 
cordingly or in advance. If an account becomes delinquent, the 
student may be dropped from classes or requested to withdraw 
from the College. No student shall be permitted to register from 
one semester to another until all prior accounts are settled in full. 
No diploma, certificate or transcript is granted a student until 
all bills with the College are paid in full. All payments shoud be 
made payeble to KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE in the form of 
Money orders, or Certified checks. Address all payments as follows: 
Business Office, Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Kentucky 40601. 
Personal checks are not accepted by the College. 


REFUNDS, DEDUCTIONS, AND WITHDRAWALS 


General Fees: 


1. When a student withdraws within one week of the official 
date of registration as specified in the catalogue, 75% of the 
fees will be refunded. 


2. When a student withdraws within two weeks of the official 
date of registration as specified in the catalogue, 50% of the 
fees will be refunded. 


3. When a student withdraws within three weeks of the official 
date of registration as specified in the catalogue, 25% of the 
fees will be refunded. 


4. After three weeks from the first official date of registration, 
no refund of fees will be made. 


5. No refund will be given on charges made for lessons in Ap- 
plied Music unless the student withdraws officially from the 
College. Such refunds will be made only on a monthly basis. 


Board and Rent: 


1. Refund or credit on board will be made on the basis of a 
weekly unit. 


2. Refund or credit on rent will be made on the basis of a 
monthly unit. 
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Ill. ADMISSIONS, REGISTRATION, AND 
OTHER ACADEMIC INFORMATION 


ADMISSION TO THE COLLEGE 


Admission Requirements—Freshmen 

1. Residents of Kentucky who are graduates of high schools 
accredited by the State Department of Education or by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Schools are admitted to the fresh- 
man class on certificate, providing they have seventeen units of 
high school work acceptable to the college. 


2. Non-Resident applicants are admitted to the freshman class 
if they are graduates of high schools accredited by recognized 
regional accrediting associations, and if they meet the following 
criteria: 

a. Possess a C average on all high school work. 

b. Rank in the upper half of their graduating class. 

c. Have an ACT composite standard score of at least 13. 


3. It is recommended that applicants for admission have a 
minimum of three units in English and two units in mathematics. 
Students who do not meet these requirements are expected to take 
courses designed to eliminate these deficiencies. While no definite 
pattern is required of the remaining twelve units, applicants will be 
required to present satisfactory evidence of adequate preparation 
for the course of study they wish to pursue at the College. Units 
in the social studies, foreign languages and laboratory sciences 
are highly desirable as preparation for study at Kentucky State 
College. 


4. An applicant who has completed at least six semesters of 
study in high school may apply for admittance. Conditional accept- 
ance may be granted on the basis of the high school record 
through this period. Upon receipt of the complete transcript after 
graduation, a letter of regular acceptance and a permit to register 
will be sent to the applicant. 


5. All applicants accepted for the freshman class must submit 
scores on the ACT Test. If the test has not been taken, it must be 
taken residually at the college. 


Transfer Students 

1. Students who have attended other colleges are admitted 
to Kentucky State College upon acceptance of their credentials 
from other colleges. Credit will be transferred when earned with 
a grade of “C” or higher and when earned in courses correspond- 
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ing to those offered at Kentucky State College. In case of ques- 
tionable credit, acceptance of credits will be deferred at the time 
‘of admission. After one or more years of satisfactory work at 
Kentucky State College, credits earned elsewhere will be placed 
on the student’s record. An applicant who is on probation, sus- 
pended, or expelled from another institution is not eligible for 
admission to the College, unless he can qualify for re-admittance 
at the institution from which he wishes to transfer. 


2. An applicant seeking advanced standing must submit prior 
to the date of intended registration an official transcript showing 
credits and grades obtained in courses and an official statement of 
entitlement to honorable dismissal from each college that has 
been attended. Transcripts and statements of honorable conduct 
from all colleges attended must be submitted directly to the 
Office of the Registrar by the college. 


A maximum of 67 semester hours of credit may be accepted 
from accredited junior colleges. The student is responsible for 
having all credentials forwarded to the College. Failure to submit 
complete information on applications may result in cancellation 
of acceptance. 


3. Transfer students who plan to attend the College as regular 
full-time students are expected to be in attendance during Fresh- 
man Orientation Week. They will take an intelligence test along 
with freshmen. 


Other Students 


1. Persons 21 years old and older who are residents of Ken- 
tucky may be admitted as special adult students upon the ap- 
proval of the Committee on Admissions. Such persons may be 
admitted as regular students upon completion of prescribed tests. 


2. Persons who have received High School Equivalency Cer- 
tificates as a result of taking the G.E.D. test are eligible for admis- 
sion as regular students. 


3. Students who do not plan to become applicants for a degree 
or certificate may enroll as special students. Such students must 
meet the regular entrance requirements if at some later time they 
decide to work toward a degree. Credits earned prior to meeting 
regular entrance requirements may not be applied toward a degree. 


4. Students who have not been in attendance for a semester or 
more should write to the Registrar and secure a permit to re- 
register. 
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Early Admission (High School students who have not graduated) 


Many students attending high school are endowed with 
superior intelligence and academic industriousness. These qualities 
result in them making exceptional academic progress in high 
school. 


Such students, it has been proven, can be admitted to college 
prior to graduation from high school and do well. There are stu- 
dents in the local area who have the ability and the desire to 
follow such a course at Kentucky State College. 


It is felt that the establishment of an Early Admissions Pro- 
gram will be of benefit to such students and the College. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE PROGRAM 


1. Prospective high school applicants must be two or fewer 
units away from meeting requirements for graduation from 
high school. 


2. Applicants must have followed a college preparatory curri- 
culum. 


3. Applicants must rank in upper 10% of the class and have 
an overall grade point average of 3.0 or above on a 4.0 
scale. 


4. Applicants must have an ACT Composite Score of 19 or 
more. 


5. Applicants must be recommended by the principal (or 
counselor) and the heads of their major subject depart- 
ments. 


6. Each applicant must be interviewed by a representative 
(or representatives) of the Admissions Committee of the 
College. 


7. Applicants who are accepted for admission may enroll for 
a maximum of nine semester hours of courses selected 
from the general education requirements. (Six hours in 
summer.) 


8. Applicanis must also be concurrently in high school (ex- 
cept during the summer). 


9. A faculty advisor will be appointed. 
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PROCEDURE TO BE FOLLOWED IN 
APPLYING FOR ADMISSION 


1. Students planning to enter thé College should write to the 
Office of the Registrar and request an “Application for Admission 
blank.” Upon receipt of this letter, an application blank, a medical 
record blank, and a catalogue will be sent. 

2. Parts one and two of the application blank should be com- 
pleted by the applicant. All questions are to be answered. The 
student should have the principal of the high school from which 
he or she graduates complete parts three and four of the applica- 
tion blank. The principal should then mail the completed blank 
to the Office of the Registrar, Kentucky State College. The student 
should ask the principal to send a transcript of his record at 
the same time that the principal is asked to complete the applica- 
tion blank. 

3. All freshman and transfer students seeking admission 
should have the medical record blank completed by a medical 
doctor who has given the applicant a physical examination. The 
medical record blank is to be completed and signed by the appli- 
cant’s physician and returned to the Office of the Registrar before 
the student is admitted. 

4. All prospective Freshmen will be expected to submit scores 
made on the American College Testing Program. Information con- 
cerning this test is available from high school counselors or ACT, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

5. When all credentials have been received by the Registrar, 
each applicant who is accepted as a student of the College will be 
mailed a letter of acceptance and a permit to register. 


SUGGESTED ENTRANCE UNITS 


At least ten of the units presented for admission should be 
chosen from English, mathematics, the social studies, the foreign 
languages, and the laboratory sciences. Of these, at least three 
units in English and two in mathematics are recommended. 


GROUP A 
English «........ DREE KOPPEN ARTE EE 4 Mathematics: 
Foreign Lan; Advanced Arithmetic .............. 12-1 
a AER E E EAA -3 Advanced Algebra 1 
Solid Geometry . Ses 
Trigonometry . 12 
Sciences: 
Eaa aa E a SE a 12-1 
Botany ..... . 12-1 
Chemistry .. 12-1 
General Scie: 12-1 
Physics 12-1 
Political Econom; Geology .......--- 12-1 
Physical Geography .... 1-1 
Education (Including Physiology and Hygi 12-1 
Psychology) 12-1 Sociology .... 12 
Teaching Zoology Wel 
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GROUP B 


Agriculture . 14-4 Home Economics} .- Ven4 
Bookkeeping ...... IGal “MUSIC: Seisis wo Sael 
Commercial La Wy Shop Work 16-2 
Commercial Geography Ww Shorthand ... 12-1 
Drawing—Freehand ....... . 1-2 Surveying ...... Ue 
Drawing—Mechanical ..............-- 14-2 Salesmanship .... 12 


+ Not more than one unit may be offered for any subject in Agriculture and 
Home Economics. > 

The minimum amount of credit allowed in any subject will be 
one-half unit. 


HEALTH EXAMINATION 


All freshmen and transfer students must file certificates with 
the Register showing that the required physical examination has 
been taken before registration is allowed. Proper forms will be 
furnished by the College together with other necessary admission 
materials. These must be executed and signed by the applicant’s 
physician and returned to the Registrar’s Office before the student 
is admitted. 


A student absent from the College for a period of one year or 
more must also submit a medical certificate from his physician 
before re-entering the College. 


Tuberculosis tests will be administered at the College during 
each year. If these tests show a positive reading, a fee will be 
charged for an X-ray which is required in such cases. 


REGISTRATION 


All students should check with their advisors prior to time of 
registration in order to have programs of study and courses ap- 
proved. 

Students are expected to register at the appointed time. Late 


registrants will pay a late registration fee as per the following 
schedule: 


gE Ei bp ID ays eased Sey i eta ee tates ees. seer $ 5.00 
Seconds a yori siete eek ew oe os ee 6:00 
mirdad Day t e a ALA r Reon E T 7 HOO 
Fourth Day ... see O10) 
FR- DaAy Ara ts tenses out. aN; ms- 169300 
Sith Day and up Ae care heap aiea in anasi 10.00 


Students may not register for credit after the deadline set for 
completion of registration. 
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Student Load 


The normal semester load for all students is 16 semester hours. 
The minimum load to be classed as a full-time student is 12 se- 
mester hours. Students, however, may pursue from 16% to 20 hours 
under the following conditions: 


1. If the hours are required in the curricula. 
2. If the previous semester average is 3.0 or above. 


3. If the students are graduating seniors. 
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A maximum of 21 credit hours may be pursued by students 
demonstrating outstanding scholastic ability (overall average of 
3.20 or better). An exception to this rule may be acted upon for the 
second semester of the senior year by the Dean of Instruction 
upon the recommendation of the Head of the Department. Under 
no condition will a student be permitted to pursue more than 21 
hours during a semester. 


A mark of “I” will be assigned only when the student, due to 
unavoidable conditions, has been unable to complete course re- 
quirements on time. 


An incomplete or “I” earned in any particular semester must 
be removed during the next semester the course is offered, other- 
wise the course will be recorded by the Registrar as “F”. 


A mark of “W” shall be granted a student provided that student 
formally withdraws from a course before the close of the first three 
weeks of any semester. 


A mark of “WP” shall be ‘granted that student who has re- 
mained in a course for a period longer than the first three weeks 
of any semester, provided that student is passing in such course at 


the time of formal withdrawal from the course. 


A mark of “WF” shall be granted that student who has re- 
mained in a course for a period longer than the first three weeks 
of any semester, provided that student is failing in such course 
at the time of formal withdrawal from the course. 


The several marks yield quality points as follows: 
A—Four quality points per credit hour 
B—Three quality points per credit hour 
C—Two quality points per credit hour 
D—One quality point per credit hour 
F—No quality points, no credit 
W, WF, WP—No quality points, no credit. 


Courses in which a student has made a mark of “A,” “B,” 
“C,” or “D,” may be counted towards a degree with two excep- 
tions: (1) Major and minor courses and (2) Freshman English 
(English 101 and English 102). A student must repeat any “major 
course” in which he earns a mark of less than “C”, and when he has 
accumulated marks of “D” covering more than 16 semester hours, 
he shall immediately repeat one or more of the courses in which 
such marks were earned. Such repetition shall be kept up until 
marks higher than “D” are earned in the repeated courses. If the 
mark earned is higher than “D” it shall be substituted for the orig- 
inal mark made in the course on all transcripts sent out by the 
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college. This substitution shall be indicated on the transcript by a 
suitable device. No student shall be allowed to graduate if his 
record shows more than the allowed number of D’s after the sub- 
stitution has been made. The usual regulation as to fees, amount 
of work, and probation shall apply to these repeated courses. 


At his first opportunity, a student must repeat in class a re- 
quired course in which he has received a mark of “F,” “W,” or 
“WF”, unless the Dean of Instruction authorizes a substitute course. 


Unauthorized withdrawal will be marked “WF.” 


Class Attendance 

The college assumes that every student enrolled has something 
to contribute to, and to get from, a class or laboratory session; 
regular attendance is expected if credit is to be earned in a course. 
The matter of class attendance is construed as a contract between 
instructor and student. As a consequence, certain guidelines are 
presented to insure this relationship: 


1. The instructor must impress upon the student at the out- 
set the need for regular attendance in his classes if credit 
is to be earned and should emphasize the consequences that 
might result from excessive absences. 


2. The student shall assume the responsibility for taking all 
quizzes, one-hour and final examinations as scheduled as 
well as completing laboratory requirements or other course 
requirements. Provision for any possible make up work will 
be left to the discretion of the teacher. Such work shall 
be completed within a two week period from the date the 
student returns to class. 


8. To guide the student in the course of the semester’s work, 
the instructor should present to each member of his class 
at the outset an outline of the work to be covered during 
the semester. 

Excuses for absence from vital phases of a course may be issued 
by the Office of the Dean of Students—that is, absence due to 
illness, death, or some other valid reasons. In the case of absence 
due to patriotic duty for the College, the Dean of Students will 
send to each instructor the list of students participating in the 
several activities. 

If, in the opinion of the instructor, a student has been absent 
from a class or laboratory too frequently, and if the student is in 
grave danger of failing as a result of excessive absences, that fact 
should be reported to the Dean of Instruction, who with the in- 
structor, will recommend the appropriate action. 


Instructors are still to keep very accurate rolls from the first 
day of class through out the semester. 
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Classification of Students 

Students shall be classified as indicated below upon the com- 
pletion of the respective number of hours provided that all en- 
trance requirements have been met. 


Freshman 0-29 semester hours 
Sophomore 30-59 semester hours 
OUniObg eA eee a 60-89. semester hours 


DeTHOLI Le has AE E y 90 and above semester hours 


PROBATION AND DISMISSAL FOR LOW SCHOLARSHIP 


The academic standing of a student is the ratio of his total 
number of quality points to his total hours pursued. In order to 
remain in good academic standing, a student carrying a minimum 
of twelve semester hours must maintain the following cumulative 
grade point average in accordance with the number of semesters 
of attendance: 


End of 2 semesters: 1.60 
End of 4 semesters: 1.70 
End of 6 semesters: 1.90 
End of 8 semesters: 2.00 


A. A student will be placed on probation if at the end of any se- 
mester his semester average falls below the minimum cumu- 
lative grade point average stated above except for students 
whose cumulative average is equal to or higher than that re- 
quired. (For example, a first semester student who made a 
1.58 for that semester or a third semester student who made 
1.68, would be placed on probation.) 


B. Students who do not meet the minimum requirements listed 
in above will be dismissed from the college for one semester. 
Upon petition, the cases of dismissed students will be reviewed 
by a special Academic Review Committee. Any student wish- 
ing to appear before the Committee must make his request in 
writing within one week after notification of dismissal, citing 
the basis for request. 


C. Students who are readmitted after being dismissed for low 
scholarship will have two semesters to meet their minimum 
cumulative grade point average or incur a final dismissal. (For 
example, a first year student dismissed at the end of his second 
semester in college would have two semesters in which to bring 
his cumulative grade point average up to the required 1.70.) 
If he does not meet this requirement, his record will be re- 
viewed by the Academic Review Committee upon written re- 
quest within one week after notification of final dismissal, 
citing the basis for request. 
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D. No student is permitted to transfer credit earned during the 
semester of dismissal for poor scholarship. 


Regulations for Terms of Study less than a year 

When a student of any classification pursues 12 or more semes- 
ter hours of work during different terms within the calendar year, 
the regulations regarding scholarship standards will be applied. 


Withdrawal from the Institution 

Students who find it necessary to withdraw from the institution 
must secure permission from the Dean of Students to withdraw 
officially. 

Students failing in courses at the time of official withdrawal 
(unless such withdrawal is within the first three weeks of the 
semester) shall receive WF in such courses. (Same as F.) 


Students who withdraw unofficially are subject to the follow- 
ing penalties: 
a. Probationary status first semester of attendance following 
unofficial withdrawal. 
b. Dismissal for one semester if on probation at time of with- 
drawal. 
c. Payment of a $5.00 fee at next registration. 


Changing Courses 

All changes of registration (either by adding or dropping a 
course or changing hours and divisions) must be made through the 
Registrar’s Office. Students are required to follow the program as 
outlined on their registration cards. Any student who takes a course 
irregularly will not receive credit for it. A student cannot sign for 
a new course after the last day of regular registration. The penalty 
for changing or dropping a course without the approval of the 
Registrar is failure in the course. 

A fifty cents processing fee is charged for adding a course 
to one’s schedule. 


Withdrawal from Classes 
Students are not permitted to withdraw from classes during 
the last four weeks of the semester. 


Residence Requirements 
To obtain the Bachelor’s degree, the student must have regis- 
tered in the college as a resident student during his senior year 


IV. DEGREES, COURSES OF STUDY, 


AND CURRICULA 


DEGREES 


The College offers instruction leading to the following degrees: 


Bachelor of Arts with majors in 


Elementary Education 
English 

French 

History and Political Science 
Sociology 

Social Sciences 

Spanish 


Bachelor of Science with majors in 


Biology 

Business Administration and Economics 
Business Education 

Chemistry 

General Science 

Health and Physical Education 
Home Economics 

Industrial Arts 

Mathematics 

Music Education 

Office Administration 


Associate in Applied Arts with majors in: 


Architectural Drafting Technology 
Civil Drafting Technology 

Data Processing 

Electronic Technology 

Library Technology 

Nursing Education 

Secretarial Science 

General Education 


Minors are available in Art, S 
, Speech and Theat: 
Afro-American Studies. ak i Sine 


For any degree the student is requi i ini 
quired to gain the minimum 

number of semester hours and quality points as required in his par- 

ticular curriculum with an average academic standing of 2.0 or “C” 


and have gained the last 32 semester hours in the college. At least 
one-half the credits of a major must be gained in this college. The 
student is held responsible for completion of all requirements for 


Gaia ipa Petia genie aia In all cases the student is responsible for the meeting of re- 


quirements for graduation. 
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The selection of majors and minors must be made not later 
than the first semester of the junior year of college studentship 
and may not be changed later than the beginning of the first 
semester of the senior year. Courses pursued in any major are 
subject to the approval of the Head of the student’s major depart- 
ment and the Dean of Instruction. 


Students are advised to give careful thought and consideration 
to the problem of selecting major and minor subjects. These sub- 
jects should be chosen in accordance with the student’s interests, 
graduate school plans, and the demand for service after graduation. 
It is necessary to remember that adequate preparation must be 
made in a subject in order to qualify one to teach the subject in 
the public schools. 


Students may major, minor, or pursue an Area of Concentra- 
tion from the following subject fields: 


; Semester Hours Required 
Subject Field 


** Area of 


# Major Minor Concentration 
21 
18 
Business Administratio: ; 48 
Business Education. ...... í 48 
Office Administration 3 48 
Chens NI stot widocirs 18 
Elementary Education 4 year curriculum 
ENEON ra EA ta detente 36 24 
Health & Physical Ed. .36 18 48 
History & Political Sci. ......36 24 
Home Economics Special 4 year 
curriculum 
Industrial Arts . 8 
Mathematics _..... 18 
Medical Techno Special 4 year 
curriculum 
Music Education 18 8 
French ...... 0* 18 
Spanish pe 18 
Social Sc 48 
Sociology 0* 24 
Speech & Th 24 


Note—}Required lower level courses included in these minimum requirements 
#Must have a minor of at least 18 semester hours 


*24 semester hours if 2 majors are carried 


**Does not require a minor 
Courses are available whereby high school certificates in Music and Physical Edu- 
cation may be endorsed on a twelve-grade basis. 


Courses of Study 


The following numbering system is used. 


Hreshman Courses een E A AoT E Eaa ere eens 100-193 

Sophomore Courses ...........:.--.-cscscssscsccceeeeeeresennecssnensseesesece 200-293 

STATO Ls Courses.. TAa A ehe aeia a aA E ETE Ra 300-393 

SGT OD COURSES ouaa pA AE tecctetecs <casesscnstnetscnnenssnz=e 400-493 
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Students who wish to qualify for teaching certificates may 
major, minor, or pursue an Area of Concentration from the follow- 
ing: 

Majors: Biology, Chemistry, History-Political Science, Eng- 

lish, French, Spanish, Mathematics, Music. 


Minors: Art, Biology, Chemistry, History-Political Science, 
English, French, Spanish, Mathematics, Sociology, 
Music. 


Areas of Concentration: Vocational Home Economics, Busi- 
ness Education, Health - Physical 
Education-Recreation, Music, Social 
Studies, Industrial Arts, Element- 
ary Education. 
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To major or minor in a department, a student must have the 
consent of the Head of the Department and the Dean of Instruction. 
Majors and minors must be chosen by the beginning of the junior 
year. 

Liberal Arts students should select majors and minors in con- 
sultation with their advisors. 

The College offers courses designed to meet the needs of various 
classes of students: 

(1) A four-year course consisting of a minimum of 128 semes- 
ter hours leading to the Provisional Elementary Certificate. 


(2) A four-year college course preparing persons as teachers 
of high school subjects in the fields of English, French, Social 
Sciences, Mathematics, Home Economics, Chemistry, Biology, Public 
School Music, Physical Education, Business Education, and Music 
Education. 

(3) A four-year liberal arts college course. 


(4) A four-year course in Industrial Arts. 
(5) A four-year course in Business Administration. 
(6) A four-year course in Medical Technology. 
(7) A two year course in Nursing. 
A two year course in Electronic Data Processing. 


The College reserves the right to withdraw or to close courses 
the registration for which does not warrant opening or continuing. 


Honors 

A Dean’s List will be published by the office of the Registrar 
at the close of each semester. The names of students making an 
average of 3.2 quality points or more will be placed on the Dean’s 
List. To be eligible for the Dean’s List, a student must carry 15 
semester hours. 


Upon graduation from the college the following honors will 
be awarded: With Distinction to students whose general quality 
point average for four years is 3.2 or above; With High Distinction 
to students whose general quality point average for four years is 
3.5 or above and who have received no F’s or D’s; With Highest 
Distinction to students whose general quality point average is 3.8 
or above and who have received no F’s or D’s. A minimum of two 
years or 64 semester hours in residence is required. Not less than 
50 per cent of the Honor-grade credits must be earned in residence 
at the college during a regular term. 


Departmental Honors 
The Degree of A. B. or B. S. with Honors in the student’s 
major subject will be conferred upon the student who, in addition 
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to having completed the requirements for the degree, shall have 
maintained a college average of not less than 3.0 and a depart- 
mental average of not less than 3.3. In computing departmental 
averages all courses taken in a department will be counted. To be 
considered for departmental honors two years of residence work 
po Ls pe Bo he at least half of the major courses taken in resi- 
rence. In addition, the candidat. 
Po sen oh ike cee e must be approved for such honor 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 
Application for Degrees 


ps aari ye intend to satisfy the requirements for a degree 
st ile formal application with the Registrar 
second Tuesday in April. $ EE TNS 


Only students who have met all requirements for graduation 

pes or prior to the last date of regular senior examinations during 
e spring semester will be considered for i i 

dees graduation during a par- 


The student is held responsible for com i i 
í pleting all requirement 
for graduation by the time he expects to graduate. : = 


General Education Courses 

In order to complete requirements for graduation each student 
must earn at least 128 semester hours. General education courses 
are to be selected from four areas: 


Group I—Language 18 hrs 
Required Eng. 101-102 6 hrs. i 
Literature 3 hrs. 


Foreign Language or Humanities 6 hrs. 
3 additional hours either 


Literature or Speech 3 hrs. 
Group II—Science 12 hrs 
Required Life Science 6 hrs. 


6 additional semester hours 
in some field of Science 


other than Biology 6 hrs. 
Group HI—Social Science 13 hrs. 

Required World Civilization 6 hrs. 

Required 6 additional hours 6 hrs. 

Group IV—Health 

4 hrs. 
Required Activity 2r hrs: 5 

Required Health & Safety 2 hrs. 

Total General Education 46 hrs 
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Other Courses 82 hrs. 
To include majors and minors or a 
field of concentration, allied fields 
of study, and electives—with the 
proviso that not more than 40 se- 
mester hours may be taken in any 
major field. 

Students seeking certification to 
teach in the public schools of Ken- 
tucky must include preprofessional 
courses to form a balanced program 
of 12 to 18 semester hours in 
foundations, to be selected from 
general education and/or electives. 
(May include courses in sociology, 
psychology, or biology) 
Professional Preparation 

Human Development and 


Psychology 3 hrs. 
Administration of Public Schools 3 hrs. 
Fundamentals of Education 3 hrs. 
Supervised Teaching 8 hrs. 


128 hrs. 


Credits by Extension and Correspondence 

Although the College may accept a maximum of 30 semester 
hours by extension and correspondence combined toward a de- 
gree, the institution does not encourage the taking of extension or 
correspondence courses by students. 

The following specific regulations shall govern extension or 

correspondence work: 

a. No student in a degree curriculum shall enroll for or be 
enrolled in an extension or a correspondence course during 
any semester or summer session when he is registered as a 
student at the College. 

b. No student shall submit to the College for acceptance for 
credit any extension or correspondence course taken while 
the student is on dismissal from the College for academic 
or for disciplinary reasons. 

c. No student shall enroll for an extension or correspondence 
course without the prior written recommendation of the 
department head of the subject area to which the course 
pertains and the approval of the Dean of Instruction. 

d. Under no circumstances shall a student be approved to 
pursue a correspondence course in his major subject or 
area of concentration unless such course is in addition to 
the requirements of his curriculum. 
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GENERAL CURRICULUM FOR THE LOWER TWO YEARS 


This curriculum leads to the Bachelor of Arts degree with 
majors in History and Political Science and Sociology, and second 
majors or minors in Music Education and Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages and Literature. Through judicious selection one may quali- 
fy as a teacher in two or more fields, as a social civic leader in 
his community, or to pursue further professional courses. Each stu- 
dent must secure six semester hours credit in a foreign language. 


GENERAL CURRICULUM 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Eng. 101—English Composition .... 3 En; 102—Engli iti 
Hist. 101—World Civilization ........ 3 Hist, 102—Werld Civillneton 3 3 


Biol. 101—Life Science 


Biol. 102—Life Science ......... 


3 
1 


Ed. 100—Freshman Orientation.. 14 P —Ori i i 
P-Ed. 101—Orientation in P.Ed..... ih ion. ane. E R 3” 
a La ig. DOD ejg 3 (French or Spanish) = T 
mc Bas or Spanish) Elect (from group below) 3 
ee Giren Coe ag spt Pacer etek 3 Ma. 102—Trigonometry REJ SS 
K —Col oc. 102—Prin. of Ge 
Se PERRET of Geography P.Ed. 112— Personal one 5: 
eae woe Hygiene Ed. 102—Arts & Crafts II 
ag leet at) & Crafts I Eng. 103—Fund. of Speech 
H g. und. of Speech Art 102—Besinning Drawing and 
rt 101—Beginning Drawing and Painting 
Painting Elective A Aan a Ne ae iE d 
16 1612 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


. First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Eng. 211—Intro. to Literature ...4. 3 Eng. 212—Intro. to Literature ees 3 
Soc. 201—Intro. to Social Sci. ...... 3 Soc. ® 202—Intro. to Social Sci. ..... 3 
Sci. 201—Intro. to Physical Sci..... 3 Sci. 202—Intro. to Physical Sci..... 3 
Ed. 221—Human Dev. & Psy. I.... 3 Ed. 222—Human Dev. & Psy. IL. 3 3 
P.Ed. 201—Recreational Activities.. 1% P.Ed. 202—Recreational Activities.. 1% 
Electives (from group below) .......... 3 Electives (from group below) .......... 3 
ivi d. Lang. 201 3 Moa. Laag. 202 po dadean Sgneecsenspoetashclipesicesh 
(French or Spanish) (French or Spanish) 
Hist. 201—U. S. History ... z3 Hist. 202—U. S. FAISUOUY, aanne 3 
Eng. 201—Public Spkg. ... R Eng. 204— Prob. of ,Voice Ting. poe 
Mus. 221—Music Apprec. cap Eng. 202—Children’s Lit. . A 
Ed. 203—General Psy. ...... 3 Ed. 203—General Psy. ... PAR 
Art 201—Art History Survey: Soc. 211—Geography of N. A. .... 3 
Primitive to Medieval Art.... 3 Mus. 222—Music Apprec. Sine: 2 
BGT Ve |... bce pee ee re 1 Art 202—Art History Survey; 
Renaissance to Contemporary 
Art Sages 
Elective ... 1 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 


The principal objectives of the Department of Biology are: 

To provide all students of the college with at least a general 
biological background necessary for the understanding of re- 
lated subject-matter, and for general intellectual development. 


To give in certain cases, basic training toward qualifying stu- 
dents to pursue work in technical and vocational fields based 
upon the biological sciences. 
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3. To qualify major students to teach biology and general science 
subjects in the common schools of Kentucky and elsewhere. 


4. To prepare certain students for entrance into studies leading 
to higher degrees in the Biological Sciences, Dentistry, and 
Medicine. 


A second year of chemistry is strongly recommended for 
Biology majors. ` 


Eighteen and thirty semester hours shall constitute a minor and 
major respectively in Biology. Six to eight hours of beginning 
biology (Life Sciences), three hours of General Botany (212), and 
additional hours may be selected from the following courses: 
Microtechnique and Histology (205) , Comparative Vertebrate Anat- 
omy (203), General Human Physiology (301A), General Microbiol- 
ogy (302), Vertebrate Embryology (304), Invertebrate Zoology 
(306), Genetics (307), Radiation Biology (402), Problems in Biol- 
ogy (410). All courses are offered every year unless otherwise 
stated. 


CURRICULUM 
à FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester 
Biol. 103—Life Science 2.000.000... 4 Biol. 104—Life Science ... 
Math. 100—Fund. of Math. Math. 102—Trigonometry . 


or Eng. 102—English Comp. 
Math. 101—College Algebra .. 


3 Fren. 102—‘lem. French 
Eng. 101—¥nglish Comp. 3 Span. 102—Elem. Spanish 
Fren. 101—"lem. French 3 or 
Span. 101—Elem. Spanish Germ, 102—Elem. German 
or Hist. 102—World Civilization 
Germ, 101—Elem. German Ed. 203—General Psychology 
Hist. 101—World Civilization ........ 3 P.Ed. 102—Orientation in P.Ed. 
Educ. 100—Freshman Orientation.. 1% 
P.Ed. 101—Orientation in P.Ed. ... 15 
17 191% 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Chem. 101—General Chemistry 4 Chem. 102—General Chemistry ...... 4 
Eng. 211—Intro. to Literature `.. 3 Eng. 212—Intro. to Literature ...... 3 
Fren. 201—Intermediate French .... 3 Fren. 202—Intermediate French .... 3 
Span. 201—Intermediate Spanish Span. 202—Intermediate Spanish 
or or 
Germ. 201—Intermediate German Germ. 202—Tntermediate German 
Biol. 205—Microtechnique & Biol. 212—General Botany ............ 
UU SUOIOMY hk nacre 3-4 Soc. 202—Intro. to Soc. Sci. š 
or Ed. 222— Human Dev. & Psy. IL. 
Biol. 203—Comp. Vertebrate P.Ed. 202—Recreational Act 
Anatomy 
Soc. 201—Intro. to Soc. Sci. ........ 3 
P.Ed. 221—Health & Safety Ed. ... 2 
P.Ed. 201—Recreational Act ......... 1 
1845-1915 1946 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Biol. 301—Physiology .....000.00 0 Biol. 302—General Microbiology.... 3 


4 
iol. 307—Genetics ........... 3 or 
Riol oneties 3 Bigl. 306—Invertebrate Zoology 
4 


211—General i Biol. 304—Vertebrate Embryology 4 
Electives ee Te “, 3-4 Sci. 212— General Physics ............ 4 
ledt VCS. rrej iia E A As 6-7 
17-18 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 

Educ. 452—Fund. of Secondary Ed. 3 Ed. 412—Admin. of Pub. Schools 3 
hil. 300—Intro. to Phi ae Ed. 410S—Meth. of Tchg. Sci. ...... 3 

Soe lene ee eee Biol. 410—Spec. Prob. in Biol. .... 1-2 


Soc. 305—Contemp. Soc. Prob 
Biology 
Electives 


3 
2-3 Ed. 400—Supervised Teaching .... 8 
5 


16-17 15-16 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 


Brotocy 101. Life Science-—A comprehensive general consid- 
eration of the fundamental organization of living things, their 
structure and function in relation to the interacting factors of the 
external and internal environments. A survey of the living world 
of animal and plant organisms with special attention to represen- 
tative types and relationships. Two hours lecture; two hours 
laboratory and demonstrations per week. Credit 3 hours. 


Brotocy 102. Life Science—Continuation of Biology 101. Study 
of basic biological principles and problems in relation to the re- 
quirements of man. Special consideration is given body struc- 
tures and functions; problems pertaining to nutrition, development, 
adjustment, heredity, et cetera, and improvement of man and his 
surroundings. Two hours lecture; two hours laboratory and demon- 
strations per week. Prerequisite: Biology 101. Credit 3 hours. 


Brotocy 103. Life Science——Studies and observations on the 
morphology, life processes, ecology and systematic arrangement 
of invertebrate animals and their role in the economy of man; dis- 
cussions of the fundamental principles involved. Two hours lec- 
ture; four hours laboratory per week. Credit 4 hours. 


Brotocy 104. Life Science.—Continuation of Biology 108. Em- 
phasis on the morphology, Physiology and life processes of ar- 
thropods and vertebrate animals. Two hours lecture; four hours 
laboratory per week. Prerequisite: Biology 103. Credit 4 hours. 

Brotocy 107. Anatomy and Physiology.—A study of the struc- 
ture and function of various body systems with emphasis on the 
skeletal, muscular and nervous mechanisms. Adapted to the needs 
of nursing students. Two hours of lectures; two hours of labora- 
tory work per week. Credit 3 hours. 
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Brotocy 108. Anatomy and Physiology—A continuation of 
Biology 107 with emphasis on the circulatory, respiratory, digestive, 
urinary, endocrine and reproductive systems. Two hours of lec- 
tures; two hours of laboratory work per week. Credit 3 hours. 


Bro.tocy 203. Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy.—A considera- 
tion of the relationships of vertebrate groups; the structure and sig- 
nificance of various organs and systems of typical vertebrates, along 
with a discussion of the history and habitat of the various groups. 
Two hours lectures; four hours laboratory per week. Prerequisites: 
Biology 103-104. Credit 4 hours. 


Brouocy 204. Fundamentals of Microbiology.—An introductory 
course familiarizing the student with some of the morphological 
characteristics and physiological activities of micro-organisms. 
Adapted to the needs of nursing students. Two hours of lectures; 
two hours of laboratory work per week. Prerequisites: Biology 
107-108. Credit 3 hours. 


Brotocy 205. Microtechnique and Histology.—Primarily a 
laboratory course devoted to preparation of tissues for microscopic 
study. Lectures offer an introduction to microscopic anatomy and 
theory of techniques and microscopic methods. Two hours lecture; 
four hours laboratory per week. Prerequisite: Biology 103-104 and 
Chemistry 101-102. Credit 4 hours. 


Brotocy 212. General Botany.—Basic studies in plant life; the 
morphological and physiological organization, systematic grouping, 
ecological relationships, and economic importance of plants. Two 
hours lecture; two hours laboratory. Credit 3 hours. 


Briotocy 301-A. General Human Physiology.—General treat- 
ment of function and activity in the human body, stressing the 
individual behavior of cells, tissues, organs, and systems in rela- 
tion to each other, and in the coordinated activity of the human 
organism; consideration of work on contractility, conductivity, res- 
piration, translocation of materials, and other problems in physi- 
ology. Two hours lecture; four hours laboratory. Prerequisite: 
Biology 103-104 and Chemistry 101-102; Physics 211-212 is recom- 
mended. Credit 4 hours. 


Brotocy 301-B. General Human Physiology.—An introduction 
to human physiology, emphasizing the functional aspects of diges- 
tion, circulatory, respiratory, excretory, neuro-muscular, endocrine 
and reproductive mechanisms of the human body. Two hours lec- 
ture and discussion; two hours laboratory and demonstrations per 
week. Prerequisite: Biology 103-104. Credit 3 hours. 


Brotocy 302. General Microbiology.—A presentation of the 
fundamentals of modern microbiology, particulary the morphology, 
classification, distribution, cultivation and observation, physiology, 
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and environmental relations of bacteria, yeasts, molds and certain 
protozoa; discussions of microorganisms in health, the home, agri- 
culture, and industry. Two hours lecture; two hours laboratory 
per week. Prerequisite: Biology 103-104, Chemistry 101-102. Credit 
3 hours. 


Brotocy 304. Vertebrate Embryology—A study of the de- 
velopmental stages of the higher vertebrates, from fertilization to 
the adult form. The laboratory work consists of a study of various 
embryonic stages of the chick and pig. Two hours of lectures; four 
hours of laboratory work per week. Prerequisites: Biology 103-104. 
Credit four hours. 


BioLocy 306. Invertebrate Zoology—A comprehensive study 
of the life histories, physiology and evolution of invertebrate organ- 
isms with considerable emphasis on independent research. One hour 
lecture; four hours reports, demonstrations and experimentation 
per week. Prerequisite: Biology 103-104. Credit 3 hours. 


Brotocy 307. Genetics——Study and discussion of the laws and 
principles of heredity and variation as they relate to plants and 
animals with special reference to their application in the service 
of mankind. Evaluation of the experimental, bio-chemical, bio- 
meirical, cytological and embryological methods of approach. Three 
hours lecture and demonstrations; two hours laboratory per week. 
Prerequisites: Biology 103-104. Credit 3 hours. 


BioLocy 311. Human Anatomy.—Special emphasis is placed 
on internal anatomy; circulation; and muscular, skeletal and nerv- 
ous systems. Laboratory work consists of study of the cat; charts, 
models and skeleton of man. Two hours lectures; four hours lab- 
oratory per week. Prerequisites: Biology 103-104. Credit 4 hours. 


Brotocy 401. General Entomology.—A study of the basic struc- 
ture, physiology, classification and relationships of insects; discus- 
sion of the principles of behavior, sonification, specialization, meta- 
morphosis, and development. Attention is given both injurious 
and beneficial insects. Two hours lecture; four hours laboratory and 
field work per week. Prerequisite: Biology 103-104. Credit 4 hours. 


Briotocy 402. Introduction to Principles of Radiation Science.— 
An introduction to radiation physics, radiation chemistry and the 
use of radioisotopes as an investigative tool. A good portion of 
the course will be devoted to the biological effects of ionizing radia- 
tion and to its practical applications. Laboratory sessions will 
emphasize the use of instruments in measuring radiation, and the 
use of radioisotopes in chemical and biological analysis and in- 
vestigation. Two hours lecture; four hours laboratory period per 
week. Prerequisites: One year each of biological science, chemis- 
try, mathematics and the permission of the instructor. Credit 4 
hours. 
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Brotocy 410. Special Problems in Biology.—A course in which 
advanced major students in biology who show exceptional capability 
and interest in the field are permitted to pursue an investigation. 
Arranged. Credit 1 or 2 hours each semester. 


DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS 
AND ECONOMICS 


The Department of Business and Economics offers curricula 
leading to the Bachelor of Science Degrees in the following areas: 
Business Administration, Business Education, and Office Adminis- 
tration. 


OBJECTIVES 


The Department of Business and Economics attempts to serve 
students wishing to prepare themselves for careers in teaching, 
office administration, and for semi-administrative and managerial 
positions in public and private enterprises. 


The Departmental objectives are: 


A. To contribute toward the individual’s understanding of and 
appreciation for our changing economic society; 


B. To provide the knowledge and skills necessary for individ- 
uals to perform efficiently in the operation and manage- 
ment of business activities; 


C. To provide knowledge and skills for understanding and 
instituting methods and techniques necessary for modern 
business operations; 

D. To prepare students to teach business courses offered on 
the secondary and postsecondary levels; 

E. To prepare individuals to handle high level secretarial and 
office management positions in public and private enter- 
prises. 


Courses offered in the Department are designed to accomplish 
the above stated objectives. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
The objectives of this curriculum are to prepare students for 
careers in business, industry, government, and for graduate study. 
Students desiring to pursue a major in this area will follow a 
common core of courses for the first two years. Beginning with 
the Junior year, one of the three following major options should 
be chosen: General Business, Accounting, or Economics. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


The curricula in Business Education are to prepare qualified 
teachers of business education at the secondary and postsecondary 
school levels. The programs lead to a Bachelor of Science degree 
with teaching certificates of two forms. The non-stenographic curri- 
culum with a concentration in general business and accounting is 
designed for students who wish to teach business subjects exclusive 
of the skills courses and other secretarial courses. The stenographic 
curriculum with a concentration in business education is to prepare 
and certify students to teach in all subject areas, stenographic and 
non-stenographic, at the secondary and postsecondary school levels. 
A minimum of 56 semester hours is required for an area of con- 
centration in either the stenographic or non-stenographic curri- 
culum. 


It is possible for a student to complete a minor in a subject 
area of business education such as accounting; accounting-general 
business; accounting-secretarial science; economics-general busi- 
ness; general business-secretarial science; and secretarial science. 
A minimum of 21 semester hours is required for each teaching 
minor for certification. Students desiring to complete a minor in 
business education should contact a faculty member in the Depart- 
ment relative to the selection of courses for a minor area of 
concentration. 

Students who wish to be certified as teachers for the federally 
reimbursed vocational business education program will follow the 
same curricula for major programs. However, not later than the 
sophomore year, students should have made known their desire for 
this form of certification in order that the work experience require- 
ment can be satisfied within the four-year study period. 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


This curriculum is planned for the training of persons qualified 
to handle secretarial and office management positions of some 
responsibility, including those of office supervisor, administrative 
secretary, and executive secretary. 

Requirements for S. S. 103, 104, 211, and 212 are the same as 
those listed under the Business Education curriculum. All courses 
are offered every year unless otherwise stated. 
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CURRICULUM IN 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR. 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 


Eng. 101—English Composition...... 3 Eng. 102—English Composition 3 
Hist. 101—World,_ Civilization 3 Hist. 102—World Civilization 3 
Biol. 101—life Science .. 3 Biol. 

*S.S. 100—Elementary_ T; 2 P.Ed. 

Math 100—Fund. of Math. 3 B.A. 

B.A. 121—Intro. to Busine 3 P.Ed. 102—Orientation in P.Ed 


Ed. 100—Freshman Orienta y 
P.Ed. 101—Orientation in P.Ed..... 1 


18 1542-1742 


b Elective 
2 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Eng. 211—'‘ntro. to Literature ..... 3 Eng. 212—'‘ntro. to Literature ...... 3 
Fren. 101—Slementary French ........ 3 Fren. 102—‘Tlementary French ae 
Soc. 201—"ntro. Social Science .... 3 Soc. 202—"ntro. Social Science. 3 
Econ, 211—Prin. of Economics ........ 3 Econ. 212—?rin. of Economics. 3 
„B.A. 261—?rin. of Accounting 4 B.A. 262—?rin. of Accounting. 4 
P.Ed. 201—Recreational Act. .......... 32 P.Ed. 202—Recreational Act. 12 
1632 1645 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 


203—General Psychology .... 
204—Business Communica, 
322—Business Law y 
312—Business Statistics 
333—Personnel Admin. ........ 
362—Intermediate Account. 


P.S. 311—American_ Gov't. ............ 
Econ. 311—Business Statistics > 
B.A. 321—Business Law .... 
S.S. 325—Office Machines 
B.A. 351—Prin. of Marketing . 
B.A. 361—Intermediate Accow 


wer wite 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


*This course satisfies the typewriting requirement of two i 
for Business Administration majors. rire mel who have one ante oF oe 
of typewriting on high school or other school record shall be required to take 
ar er hoe the oe enose students. who successfully pass the exami- 
ave the proficienc; i i 
Ain OF tie pdt E y certified on permanent transcript in the 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
B.A. 323—Business ee 3 Econ. 411—Money and Banking...... 3 
í 3 


Econ. 324—Labor Problems RS B.A. 452—Prin. of Real Estate. 


Business Electives =e B.A. 456—Corporation Finance. 3 
B.A. 490—Internship nee 3-6 
15 12-15 
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CURRICULUM IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (NON-STENOGRAPHIC) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Eng. 101—English Composition...... 3 Eng. 102—English Composition...... 3 
Math. 100—Fund. of Math . Se) B.A. 112—Business Math . s 
Biol. 101—Life Science rae Biol. 102-—Life Science ...... 


Language Elective 101 i Language Elective 102 
or or 
Hist. 101—World Civilization.......... 3 Hist. 102—World Civilization.......... 3 
*S.S, 103—College Typewriting I... 3 S.S. 104—College Typewriting II 3 
P.Ed. 101—Orientation in P.Ed......- 1% PEd. 102—Orientation in P.Ed....... Wy 
Ed. 100—Freshman Orientation ib P.Ed. 221—Health and Safety........ 2 
16 1712 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 

Eng. 211—Intro. to Lit. . Speech Elective 103 or 201 ...............- 3-2 

Language Elective 101 Language Elective 102 

or or 

‘Hist. 101—World Civilization ........ 3 Hist. 102—World Civilization ........ 

B.A. 261—Prin. of Accounting ...... 4 B.A. 262—Prin. of Accounting ...... 4 

Soc. 201—Intro. to Soc. Sc.. io} Soc. 202—Intro. to Soc. Sc.. ........ 3 

Econ, 211—Prin. of Economi 3 Econ. 212—Prin. of Economics........ 3 

S.S. 325—Office Machines 2 S.S. 324—Records Management... 1 
18 16-17 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
B.A. 321—Business Law ......... Phil. 300—Intro. to Philosophy........ H 


B.A. 361-—Interm. Accounting B.Ed. 360—Prin. of Bus. .Ed. .......... 
Ed. 222—Human Dev. & Psy. II 3 


3 
3 
: B.Ed, 204—Bus. Communications ae 
3 


Ed. 321—Prin. of Education. 
Sci. 201—Intro. to Phy. Sc. 
Business Elective ...........--cs0s-r+-.-- 


**Business Elective(s)  ......---- - 


18 15-18 


*Persons who have one unit or more of typewriting on high school or other 
school record shall be required io take a placement examination. On the basis 
of test results, they shall be admitted to either S.S. 100 or S.S. 103. Business 
Education and Office Administration majors will be required to complete S.S. 
103 and S.S. 104 unless they can prove their ability to satisfy the requirements 
for S.S. 103 by an examination. 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 

B.A. 351—Prin. of Marketing ........ 3 B.Ed. 400—Methods and Mater- 

Ed. 442—Audio Visual Ed. .......... 3 ials in Bookkeeping 

B.Ed. 410—Issues in Vocational and Social Business 
and Technical Ed. .... 3 SUD FOCI 4 soccer rience eae 3 

B.Ed. 442—Office Management........ 3 Ed. 412—Admin. of Public 

B.Ed, 412—Educational Measure- SGHOOIS naeron hressari 
ment in Business Ed. 452—Fund. of Secondary 
PAUCAR aneis iai r a > ye coe erry 


B.A. 490—Business Internship........ 3 Ed. 400—Supervised Teaching. 
18 17 


**Blective should be chosen from B. A. 362, 461, 462, 481, and 482, the Account- 
ing sequence; B. A. 319 and other Data Processing courses; B. A. 322, 333, 
323, 452, 453, 454, and 456, the General Business Administration sequence. 
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CURRICULUM IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (STENOGRAPHIC) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Eng. 101—English Composition...... 3 Eng. 102—English Compositi 

Biol. 101—Life Science 0. 3 Biol. 102— ie cee E AA 3 
Hist. 101—World Civilization Hist. 102—World Civilization 

or or 

Language Elective ...........c.0.000:15is0i-00-0> 3 Language Elective ...........-.-cecsseseeces 3 
*S.S.  103—College Typewriting I 3 SS. 104—College Typewriting II 3 
Math. 100—Fund. of Math. ............ 3 B.A. 112—Business Mathematics... 3 
Ed. 100—Freshman Orientation 42 P.Ed. 102—Recreational Act. .......... 1 
P.Ed. 101—-Recreational Act. .......... 14 P.Ed. 221—Health & Safety Ed....... 2 


16 1712 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Eng. 211ta tos tlt ee 3 Eng. Speech Elective 103 
S.S. 211—Elementary Stenog. ...... $ 201 et EEA ane es Aeaee aE 3-2 


t 


Hist. 101—World Civilization 


or 
Language Elective 
Soc. 201—Intro. to Soc. Sc. 
B.A. 261—Prin. of Accounting...... 
S.S. 324—Records Management... 


S.S. 212—Advanced Stenog. ........ 3 
Hist. 102—World Civilization 


Soc.  202—Intro. to Soc. Sc. 
B.A. 262—Principles of Acct. 
S.S. 325—Office Machines 


ae} or 
B 5 Language Elective 
1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


pe wears Hours Second Semester Hours 
ci. 01—Intro. to Phy. Sci. . 3 B. Ed. 360—Princ. of Bus. Ed. 3 

S. S. 311—Dictation and Trans. .... 3 S. S.  421—Secretarial Pract. ........ GB 
. A. 321—Business Law I bn $ B. Ed. 204—Business Communica..... 3 
3 
3 


Econ. 211—Prin. of Economics .... Ed. 222—Human Dev. & Psy. II 3 
Electives in Business. „s.-s... 3 


203—General Psychology .... 
Econ. 212—Prin. of Economics ...... 3 


Ed. 
Elective in Business or Ed. ............ 


18 18 

*Persons who have one unit or more of typewriting on high school t 
school record shall be required to take a placement anne. On. e pecking 
of test results, they shall be admitted to either S. S. 100 or S. S. 103. Business 
T, usi S Saini ation majors will be required to complete S. S 
d S. S, unless they can prove thei ili sati , i ts 
Preis A BEN ea EA; prove their ability to satisfy the requirements 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Soc. ee eee Soc. ‘ B.Ed. repr ines Materials in 
B.Ed. 412—Ed. Measurement Lape ition E R 3 
in Bus. Waa el 3 BEd. 402—Meth. & Materials in 
B.Ed. 410—Issues in Voc. and Secretarial Subjects .. 3 


TEGN > Ue TY 3 Ed. 412— i i 
PuNk eane hates a ag es F EE PAE, 3 
À — io Visual Aids i 5 ised Teaching .. 
Ee 452 Fund. Ba gf there nly Ed 400—Supervised Teaching .. 8 
E PERA PE ERE 3 
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CURRICULUM IN 
OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Eng. 101—English Composition .... 3 
Hist. 101—World Civilization nS 


Math. 1 é 
*S.S. 103—College Typ. I.. 
Ed. 100—Freshman Orientation... 
P.Ed, 101—Orient. in P.Ed. ............ EA 


Second Semester Hours 


Eng. 102—English Composition .... 3 
Hist. 102—World Civilization sè 
Biol. 102—Life Science ........... oe 3 
B.A. 112—Business Mathematics .. 3 
S.S. 104—College Typ. II 3 
P.Ed. 221—Health & Safet 

P.Ed. 102—Orient. in P.Ed 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Eng. 211—Intro. to Lit. ............ 
B.A. 121—Intro. to Business .. 
B.A. 261—Prin. of Accounting .... 4 
S.S. 211—Elementary Stenog. .... 3 


Soc. 201—Intro. to Soc. Se. .......... 3 

S.S. 324—Records Management .. 1 

P.Ed, 201—Recreational Act. .......... 12 
1744 


First Semester Hours 
Lan, e Hlecth ve. vss. aaa 3 
ss a1 Dictation CEPT TANK, inu S 


Econ, 211—Prin. of Economics ...... 
B.A. 321—Business Law I ............ 
B.A. 323—Business Org. & 

Management .... 
S.S. 325—Office Machines . 


17 


Second Semester 
Eng. 212—Intro. to Lit. ................ 3 
B.A. 262—Prin. of Accounting ..... 

S.S. 212—Advanced Stenog. 
Soc. 202—Intro. to Soc. Se. .. 
P.Ed. 202—Recreational Act. 
Business Elective 


Second Semester 
Language Elective ...............0. 
BA 333—Personnel Admin. 
Econ, 212—?rin. of Econ. .... 
B.A. 322—Business Law II ..... 
B.Ed. 204—Business Communica. .. 
Optional Business Elective ............ ( 


15-18 


*Persons who have one unit or more of typewriting on high school or other 
school ‘Tecord shall be required to take a placement examination. On the basis 
of test results, they shall be admitted to either S.S. 100 or S.S. 103. Business Edu- 
and S.S. 104 unless they can probe their er ge to satisfy the requirements for 


zation and Office Administration majors will 


required to complete S.S. 103 


and S.S. 104 unless they can probe their ability to satisfy the requirements for 


5.8. 103 by an examination. 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Speech Elective 103 or 201 ...... .. 3-2 
B.S. 311—American Govt. .. re 

Soc. 401—Social Psychology ........ 3 
B.Ed. 442—Office Management .... 3 
S.S.  421—Secretarial Practice ...... 3 
PIECE S ae ENE 


Second Semester Hours 

Econ. 411—Money and Banking .... 3 

S.S. 422—Secretarial Office 
Internship 


Electives 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 
ACCOUNTING 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 261. Principles of Accounting. A 
study of the fundamental principles of accounting as they apply 
to modern business practice, including the theory of debit and cred- 
it, accounting records of various kinds, simple balance sheets and 
income statements. Three lectures and three laboratory periods 
each week. Credit, 4 hours, 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 262. Principles of Accounting. In 
this course the student is acquainted with accounting fundamen- 
tals in handling investments, manufacturing operations, and ana- 
lyzing financial statements. Prerequisite: B. A. 261. Credit, 4 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 361. Intermediate Accounting. A 
study of the trends in accounting practice, an analysis of financial 
statements, and an analysis of partnership and corporation account- 
ing. Prerequisite: B. A. 262. Credit, 3 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 362. Intermediate Accounting. A 
continuation of the analysis of financial statements; includes in- 
vestments, fixed assets, source and application of funds, income 
determination and liabilities. Prerequisite: B. A. 361. Credit, 3 
hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 461. Governmental Accounting. A 
study of budgetary controls, systems, theories and an application 
of the principles of fund accounting and reporting for govern- 
mental units. Prerequisite: B. A. 361. Credit, 3 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 462. Federal Income Taxation. In- 
terpretation of federal income tax laws. Rules and regulations 
applicable to individual, estate and trust. Attention is given to 
court decisions and internal revenue procedures. Prerequisite: 
B. A. 361. Credit, 3 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 463. Advanced Federal Income Tax 
Procedures. Interpretation of federal income tax laws. Rules and 
regulations applicable to partnerships, corporations, reorganiza- 
tions, fiduciaries, and gift. Attention is given to research in federal 
income taxation, court decisions, and internal revenue procedures. 
Prerequisite: B. A. 462. Credit, three hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 481. Cost Accounting. A study of 
the principles, practices, and procedures involved in collecting, as- 
sembling, analyzing, and controlling manufacturing costs: material, 
labor, and overhead. Prerequisite: B. A. 361. Credit, 3 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 482. Auditing. A study of auditing 
to include the history, scope of service, ethics and responsibilities. 
Auditing techniques and procedures used in independent audits 
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are discussed and applied to a continuous practice problem. Con- 
sideration is given to the types, limitations and contents of audit 
working papers, audit reports as prepared by the independent 
audit, Prerequisite: 362. Credit, 3 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 483. Accounting Theory. An analysis 
of the accounting concepts and procedures with particular empha- 
sis on the reasoning behind the methods of measuring income, 
determination of costs, and the investigation of the financial posi- 
tion of the organization. Prerequisite: B. A. 361. Credit, 3 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 112. Business Mathematics. The de- 
velopment of arithmetic skills and the application of these to 
business problems including mark-up, insurance, partnership and 
corporation problems, sinking funds, interest, present values and 
annuities. Credit, 3 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 121. Introduction to Business. A 
study of the fundamental principles of business organization, fi- 
nance, banking, credit management, salesmanship, and advertising. 
Required of all business majors and prerequisite to all business 
courses. Credit, 3 hours. 


Business ADMINISTRATION 319. Electronic Data Processing. 
Provides the opportunity to develop an understanding of and an 
appreciation for the tools of data processing by dealing with the 
basic functions and operation of IBM punched card equipment. 
Prerequisite: None. Credit, 3 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 321-322. Business Law. A study of 
the legal aspects of business relating to contracts, agency, negoti- 
able instrumenis, organization, real and personal property, and the 
application of legal theories to cases. Prerequisite: J unior standing. 
Credit, 3 hours for each course. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 323. Principles of Management. The 
purpose of this course is to give the student a working knowledge 
of fundamental principles underlying the management of business 
enterprises. The student is acquainted with methods of identify- 
ing and evaluating the influence upon a business enterprise, and 
then given a comprehensive view of modern practices of planning, 
supervising, organizing and controlling various functional activities. 
Prerequisite: Econ. 212. Credit, 3 hours. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 333. Personnel Administration. An 
examination of supervision of employees and the development of 
policies relating to effective utilization of human resources in busi- 
ness concerns. Prerequisite: Econ. 212. Credit, 3 hours. 
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Business ADMINISTRATION 351. Principles of Marketing. Study 
of the movement of goods from producers to consumers and an 
examination of the functions of the marketing process, marketing 
institutions, channels of distribution, legal aspects and policy con- 
siderations. Prerequisite: Econ. 212. Credit, 3 hours. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 452. Principles of Real Estate. A 
study of real estate economics, including the real estate business 
contract, financing, real estate law and valuation. Prerequisite: 
B. A. 322. Credit, 3 hours. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 453. Principles of Retailing. This 
course is designed to acquaint the student with such fundamentals 
of buying, sales promotion, pricing, control and store finance of 
various retail enterprises, and how they operate to serve both con- 
sumer and producer of commodities. Prerequisite: B. A. 351. Credit, 
3 hours. 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 454. Principles of Insurance. A sur- 
vey of the backgrounds, vocabulary, principles and practices of all 
forms of insurance. Attention is given to social insurance and to 
risk-bearing in the five principal kinds of commercial insurance 
(fire, casualty, marine, life, and corporate suretyship) and to their 
supervision by public authority. Prerequisite: junior standing. 
Credit. 3 hours. 


Ti 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 456. Corporate Finance. An exam- 
ination of the principles of financing capital and securities for busi- 
ness organizations. Prerequisite: B. A. 323. B. A. 261 and Economics 
212. Credit, 3 hours. x 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 490. Business Internship. Work ex- 
perience under college supervision. Senior standing required. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 204. Business Communication. Emphasis is 
placed on communication theory and its application primarily to 
business writings — letters, memorandums, and reports — with 
correct and forceful English. Techniques for effective dictation 
and procedures used for solving internal business reporting prob- 
lems are also included. Prerequisites: S. S. 100 or the equivalent, 
English 101 and 102. Credit, 3 hours. 


BusINess Epucation 360. Principles of Business Education. 
Consideration of the philosophy and the problems underlying prac- 
tices and methods in the teaching of general business, bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, typewriting, and related business subjects offered 
in secondary and postsecondary institutions. Credit, 3 hours. 


BusINEss EpucaTIon 400. Methods and Materials in the Teach- 
ing of Bookkeeping and Social Business Subjects. Methods, ma- 
terials, and techniques used in the teaching of bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, general business, and other social business subjects. Pre- 
requisite: Business Education 360. Credit, 3 hours. 


Business Epucation 402. Methods and Materials in the Teach- 
ing of Secretarial Subjects. Special methods, techniques, and de- 
vices used in the teaching of shorthand, typewriting, secretarial 
office practice, and other skills courses. Prerequisite: Business 
Education 360. Credit, 3 hours. 


BUSINESS EpucaTION 410. Issues in Vocational and Technical 
Education. Analyses of the major issues and problems in the de- 
velopment of vocational and technical education; of forces, poli- 
cies, and influences particularly of federal, state, and local gov- 
ernmental agencies. Credit, 3 hours. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 412. Educational Measurement in Business 
Education. Principles of tests and testing and evaluation theories 
are presented for specific business subjects; selection of tests and 
constructing tests; analyzing and interpreting test scores; con- 
verting test scores to school grades; and determining the statisti- 
cal validity and reliability of tests. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
100, B. A. 112, S. S. 325, B. Ed. 360, or senior standing. Credit, 3 
hours. 
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Business EDUCATION 442. Office Management. Problems in- 
volved in planning and directing the function of business and pro- 
fessional offices, including office building, layout, form construc- 
tion, systems, management, and the preparation of office manuals. 
Credit, 3 hours. 


ECONOMICS 


Economics 211. Principles of Economics I. This course intro- 
duces the student to the general field of Economics. It treats the 
background of our economy, production, a study of money and the 
banking system. Credit, 3 hours. 


Economics 212. Principles of Economics II. A continuation of 
Economics 211. This course includes a study of distribution theory, 
government finance, business fluctuations, labor problems and in- 
dustrial relations, international trade, and various economic sys- 
tems. Prerequisite: Economics 211. Credit, 3 hours. 


Economics 311-312. Business Statistics. The study of the 
theories and techniques of statistical methods applicable to econom- 
ics and business and the development of tools necessary for deci- 
sion-making as employed in research. Prerequisite: B. A. 112 and 
Economics 212. Credit, 3 hours for each course. 


Economics 323. Intermediate Micro-economic Theory. The 
course is designed to provide an intensive study of economic anal- 
yses of consumption, output, price, and factor proportion prob- 
lems of forms in different market structures, and distribution of 
income. Prerequisite: Economics 212. Credit, 3 hours. 


Economics 324. Labor Problems. A study of the labor market 
and the labor movement. Among the labor problems studied are 
wage rates, unemployment, industrial accidents and workmen’s 
compensation, and industrial disputes. Emphasis is placed on the 
relationship between the organized labor movement and other 
groups in our economy. Prerequisite: Economics 212. Credit, 3 
hours. 


Economics 325. Comparative Economic Systems. A study of 
the ideologies and functionings of Capitalism, Communism, Fasc- 
ism, and Socialism. Emphasis is placed on the operation of basic 
economic institutions and the manner in which various economic 
principles and theories operate in each of the systems. Prerequi- 
site: Economics 212. Credit, 3 hours. 


Economics 329. International Economics. A description and 
analysis of the international economic relationships among the 
nations of the world with emphasis on the United States, inter- 
national trade in merchandise, services, unilateral transfers or 
directions, and international capital movements are examined to- 
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gether with balances of payments and the international monetary 
system. Both the institutions and theory of international economic 
relations are explored. -Prerequisite: Economics 212. Credit 3 
hours. * 


Economics 401. Public Finance and Taxation. An examina- 
tion of the collections and expenditures of public funds, and sys- 
tems of taxation. Prerequisite: Economics 212. Credit, 3 hours. 


Economics 411. Money and Banking I. A study of our mone- 
tary and banking systems. Emphasis is placed on the role of the 
Federal Reserve System. Prerequisite: Economics 212. Credit, 3 
hours. 


Economics 412. Money and Banking II. A continuation of 
Economics 411. Emphasis is placed on monetary theories, relation- 
ship of money to credit and prices, and current monetary problems. 
Prerequisite: Economics 411. Credit, 3 hours. 


Economics 422. Current Economics. An application of eco- 
nomic theories and principles of contemporary economic problems. 
Prerequisite: Economics 212. Credit, 3 hours. 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 


SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 100. Elementary Typewriting. Basic type- 
writing instruction designed to develop proficiency in the use of 
the typewriter in communications. For minimum proficiency, stu- 
dent should be able to typewrite simple letters, tables, and manu- 
scripts in satisfactory form, arrangement, and appearance, and 
within reasonable periods of time. Student should attain the skill 
to typewrite a minmium of 35 words per minute on straight copy 
material for five minutes with a high degree of accuracy. Credit, 
2 hours. 


SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 103. College Typewriting I. Admission by 
examination or the successful completion of S. S. 100. Along with 
measurement of straight copy progress, emphasis is placed upon 
the application of typewriting to business office jobs: business let- 
ters, business forms, tabulations, manuscripts, and legal docu- 
ments. Required for Business Education and Office Administration 
majors. Credit, 3 hours. 


SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 104. College Typewriting II. Emphasis is 
placed upon production work, incorporating a complex of office 
problems requiring the use of the typewriter for solutions. High 
level skill in handling the various types of duplicating jobs and 
typing from machine dictation are abilities to be developed in this 
course. Required of Business Education and Office Administration 
majors. Prerequisite: S. S. 103 or admission by examination. Cred- 
it, 3 hours, 
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SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 105. Notehand. A course designed to facili- 
tate the notetaking ability of students. It has as its objective to 
improve, learning, extend retention, increase study efficiency 
through effective techniques of listening, reading, and notetaking. 
Credit, 3 hours. 


SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 211. Elementary Stenography. A mastery 
of the principles of Gregg Shorthand with emphasis on the reading 
and writing of shorthand notes. Credit, 3 hours. 


SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 212. Advanced Stenography. Continuation 
of Secretarial Science 211. Emphasis is upon speed and accuracy 
in recording dictation and transcribing. Prerequisite: Secretarial 
Science 211 or its equivalent. Credit, 3 hours. 


SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 311. Dictation and Transcription. Empha- 
sis is placed upon dictation for mailable transcripts. Prerequisite: 
Secretarial Science 212. Credit, 3 hours. 


SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 324. Records Management. Emphasis is 
placed on principles of applying scientific control to creating, pro- 
cessing, filing, maintaining, protecting, and disposing of an or- 
ganization’s records. Two class meetings per week. Credit, 1 hour. 


SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 325. Office Machines. The application of 
desk-top calculators to mathematical, accounting, and statistical 
problems. Students solve problems through the use of add-listing, 
rotary, printing, key drive, and electronic calculators. Prerequisite: 
B. A. 112. Credit, 2 hours. 


SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 421. Secretarial Practice. An integrated 
course combining the skills in shorthand, typewriting and account- 
ing. Concerned with the taking of minutes, report writing, manu- 
scripts, office style dictation and the solving of problems which 
arise in the office. Prerequisites: Secretarial Science 201 and 212. 
Credit, 3 hours. 


SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 422. Secretarial Office Internship. Work 
in business offices for approximately 15 hours per week for nine 
weeks. Prerequisite: the completion of all required courses in 
major field. Credit, 6 hours. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


The Department of Chemistry offers instruction in the funda- 
mental fiacts and principles of chemical science for students: 


(1) Who plan graduate and professional studies. 
(2) Who plan careers in elementary and secondary teaching. 


(3) Who plan for positions in vocational and technical home 
economics and for medical and laboratory technicians. 
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(4) The general student who is interested in the cultural 
aspects of Chemistry. 


(5) As a service to other departments of the college. 


Students majoring or minoring in Chemistry must include 
Courses 101, 102, and 201 in the respective 24 or 18 hour require- 


ment for majors and minors. All courses are offered every year 


unless otherwise stated. 


CURRICULUM 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Eng. 101—English Composition...... 3 Eng. 102—English Composition .... 3 
Hist. 101—World Civilization a) Hist. 102—World Civilization ........ 3 
Biol. 103—Life Science ........... Biol. 103—Life Science ... 
Math. 101—College Algebra .. Math. 102—Trigonometry . 
Chem. 101—General Chemistry Chem. 102—General Chemistry. ........ 4 


Educ. 100—Freshman Orientation.. 42 


P. Ed, 102—Orient. in Physical 


P.Ed. 101—Orient. in Physical WIG eb ascent E E sete Wy 
DO ake pe eevprn pyaar pecan Lo % 
18 1742 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Eng. 211—Intro. to Literature ...... 3 Eng. 212—Intro. to Literature ........ 3 
Educ. 203—General Psychology ...... 3 Educ. 222—Human Devel. & 
Fren. 101—Elementary French ........ 3 Psych, II .....sceccscescsscseresestseees 
Soc. 201—Intro. to Social Sci. .... 3 Fren. 102—Elementary French . 
Math, 201—Plane Analytic Soc, 202—Intro. to Social Sci.. 
Genmetry s..sososseeesneorosoososeosocsesecossae 3 Chem. 202—Organic Chemistry 
Chem. 201—Organic Chemistry ........ 4 or 
or Chem, 204—Volumetric_ Analysis 
Chem, 203—Gravimetric Analysis P.Ed, 221—Health & Safety Ed....... 2 
P.Ed. 201—Recreational Activities % PEd. 202—Recreational Activities 12 


G 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester 
Fren. 201—Inter. French ie Fren.’ 202—Inter. French i 
Sci. 211—General Physies A Sci. 212—General Physics t, 
Math, 203—Calculus ..............--.-- RE i Math. 204—Calculus ............--.- eet 
Chem. 203— Gravimetric Analysis... 4 Chem, 204—Volumetric Analysis...... 4 
or or 
Chem. 201—Organic Chemistry Chem. 202—Organic Chemistry ........ 
Soc. 305—Contemporary Soc. Elective iosccissaceccssesecccssceecoennesensopacceseones 3 
PORTE A 3 
34; k 17 
SENIOR YEAR 

First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 


Ed 452—Fund. Sec. Ed. 


A .3 Ed. 401S—Methods of Tchg. Sci... 3 
Chem. 305—Bio-Chemistry . 


eae Chem, 401—Problems in Chem........ 2 


or Ed. 412—Admin. of Public 
Chem. 307—Physical Chem. R TAS l AS NTA 3 
Peon 211—Prin. of Econ. -isss 3 Ed. 400—Supervised Teaching... 8 
Elective 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 


CHEMISTRY 101. General Chemistry. This course is devoted to 
giving the student a thorough acquaintance with the fundamental 
modes of thought of the chemist. The laws and theories of Chemis- 
try are taken up essentially from the experimental standpoint. The 
course is built up around the laboratory work, which includes ex- 
periments performed by the individual student, illustrating the 
properties of certain non-metallic elements and their compounds, 
the laws on which the atomic theory is based, properties of gases, 
liquids and solids, solutions, theory of ionization, laws of mass ac- 
tion. The laboratory work is supplemented by classroom work in 
which these topics are discussed. Lecture two hours per week; lab- 
oratory four hours per week. Credit, 4 hours. 


CHEMISTRY 101. General Chemistry. A general introductory 
study of organic and inorganic compounds and their application in 
human biochemistry. Two hours lecture; two hours laboratory per 
week. Credit, 4 hours. 


CHEMISTRY 102. General Chemistry. A continuation of Chem- 
istry 101. The relations of the elements to each other are empha- 
sized in connection with the periodic system. Qualitative analysis 
is introduced. The lecture and recitation include a study of solu- 
tions and balancing of equations. The laboratory work includes a 
study of the methods of separating and identifying the common 
metals and acid radicals. Lecture two hours; laboratory four hours. 
Credit, 4 hours. 


CHEMISTRY 201. Organic Chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
102. A course dealing with the chemistry of carbon compounds. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the relationship existing between the 
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various groups of the aliphatic series of carbon compounds and 
their derivatives. Lecture-two hours; laboratory four hours. Credit 
4 hours. 


CHEMISTRY 202. Organic Chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
201. A continuation of Chemistry 201, covering such topics as tau- 
tomerism, stereo-isomerism, the sugars, and the aromatic com- 
pounds. Lecture two hours; laboratory four hours. Credit, 4 hours. 


CHEMISTRY 203. Gravimetric Analysis. A course dealing prin- 
cipally with gravimetric methods of analysis. Special emphasis is 
laid upon the physio-chemical principles. Lecture two hours; lab- 
oratory four hours. Credit, 4 hours. 


CHEMISTRY 204. Volumetric Analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
203. This course deals with volumetric analysis, theory and prac- 
tices; acidemetry-alkalimetry, oxidation-reduction, iodimetry, study 
of indicators, and problems. Lecture two hours; laboratory four 
hours. Credit, 4 hours. 


CHEMISTRY 302. Chemical Literature. This source has two main 
objectives; 1. to expose the student to contemporary Chemical Lit- 
erature, 2. to acquaint the student with those methods and ap- 
proaches which will enable him to search past records for needed 
information in the profession of Chemistry. Open to Juniors or 
Seniors. Credit, 2 hours. 


CHEMISTRY 305. Bio-Chemistry. Prerequisites: Chemistry 201 
and 203. This course deals with the processes common to plants 
and animals. Such topics as the chemical processes in photosyn- 
thesis and respiration will be treated in detail. Adequate time and 
treatment will be given to a discussion of the various food groups, 
organic catalysts, digestion et cetera. Lecture two hours; labora- 
tory four hours. Credit, 4 hours. 


CHEMISTRY 307. Physical Chemistry. Elementary Physical 
Chemistry. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. This course is 
devoted to a discussion of the fundamental principles of physical 
chemistry including such topics as the gas laws, Kinetic theory, 
thermodynamics, reaction rates, surfaces, introductory quantum 
and statistical mechanics. The laboratory work consists of experi- 
ments illustrative of the various laws and processes of physical 
chemistry. Lecture two hours; laboratory four hours. Credit, 4 
hours. 


CHEMISTRY 314. Quantitative Analysis II Instrumental Analysis. 
This course has as a prerequisite one semester of physical chemistry 
and a second course in physical chemistry corequisite. The course 
will include modern instrumental methods of analysis, including 
spectrophotometric, chromatographic, and electro-analytical tech- 
niques. The fundamental techniques and classical theory of general 
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chemistry and elementary quantitative analysis will be utilized. 
Lecture 2 hours, laboratory 4 hours. Credit, 4 hours. 


CHEMISTRY 400. Advanced Inorganic Preparations. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 204. This is mostly a laboratory course in which the 
student is required to use standard procedures for the preparation 
of pure inorganic compounds. Lecture one, hour; laboratory six 
hours. Credit, 4 hours. 

CHEMISTRY 401. Problems in Chemistry. This course emphasizes 
special study of interest for major students. Open to Juniors and 
Seniors who might qualify and who show promise in the field. 
Credit, 4 to 6 hours. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


ScIENCE 201-202. Introduction to Physical Sciences. A general 
course through which the student will become acquainted with the 
physical phenomena about him and with methods of scientific in- 
quiry through which an intelligent understanding of these phe- 
nomena may be attained. Credit, 3 hours for each course. 


» 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION— 
PSYCHOLOGY 


The courses and curricula of the Department of Education and 
Psychology are designed with the following objectives in view: 


1. To provide the general student as well as the prospective 


teacher: 
(a) a knowledge of the process of human growth and de- 
velopment, 


(b) an understanding of the educational process to which 
he is being subjected, 

(c) an appreciation of education as a fundamental social 
institution, 

(d) a knowledge of the requirements in the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky for obtaining teachers’ certificates 
for the elementary and secondary levels and for super- 
visory and administrative posts. 


2. To develop an understanding of the organization, support 
and functions of schools in a democracy. 


3. To equip the student planning to teach to create the climate 
for and to utilize the skills necessary to the direction of 
learning of elementary or secondary pupils. 


All courses are offered every year unless otherwise stated. 
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ADMISSION TO TEACHER EDUCATION 


The following requirements shall apply to any student who 
is planning to qualify to teach on the elementary or secondary 
e 


level. 


ie 


Each student is required to file with the Committee on 
Teacher Education an application for admission to teacher 
education, on the official form provided, no later than the 
end of the sophomore year or during the semester in 
which he will have earned sixty semester hours; his 
application must be accompanied by a personal data form, 
containing a small photo of himself, and an autobiographi- 
cal sketch of at least two pages in his own handwriting. 
The Committee on Teacher Education encourages each 
student to make a searching comparison of himself to the 
following “Image of a Prospective Teacher.” 
An alert, resourceful person of good moral character 
who exemplifies the following basic traits: (1) a strong 
desire to learn, (2) a strong desire to become a good 
teacher, (3) faith in human beings, (4) a genuine interest 
in people, especially young people, (5) the ability to work 
well with others, (6) a saving sense of humor, (7) willing- 
ness to go beyond call of duty in hours of study and 
in school and community activities, and (8) willingness to 
be subjected to and to subject one’s self to continuous criti- 
cal appraisal. 
The Committee will review each student’s application and 
notify the applicant by letter that his application for admis- 
sion to teacher education; 
a. has been approved, subject to continued satisfactory 
progress; or 
b. has been approved conditionally, subject to continued 
satisfactory progress, with the understanding that the 
minor deficiencies listed in the letter be corrected imme- 
diately; or 
c. has been disapproved, with the suggestion that he apply 
at a later date when the major deficiencies listed in the 
letter have been corrected; or 
d. has been disapproved, with referral for guidance con- 
cerning some other vocational choice. 
Applicants who meet in full the following standards will 
be approved for admission to teacher education, subject 
to continued satisfactory progress. 


Standard 1. The applicant must have a minimum of 60 semester 


hours of college credit. 


Standard 2. Applicants must have an overall point average of 


2.0 or above. 
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Standard 3. The applicant must have credit for English 101 and 


English 102 with a grade of “C” or above in each 
course. 


Standard 4. The applicant must have a grade of “C” or above in 


each course taken in the Department of Education 
and Psychology. 


Standard 5. The applicant must have credit for Human Growth 


and Development (Education 221, or Education 222) 
with a grade of “C” or above. 


Standard 6. The applicant must attain a passing score on the 


150 word K.S.C. Teacher Education Spelling Test. 


Standard 7. The applicant must have a clearance from the Office 


of the Dean of Students. 


Standard 8. The applicant must have the recommendation of 


the Department of Education. 


4. Applicants may be admitted conditionally with the follow- 


ing minor deficiencies, subject to immediate correction and 

continued satisfactory progress: 

a. An unsatisfactory autobiographical sketch, 

b. A conditional score on the K.S.C. Teacher Education 
Spelling Test. 

c. An incomplete personal data form. 


The Committee may withdraw a student from teacher edu- 
cation at any time based upon one or more of the following: 
a. Unsatisfactory academic progress. 

b. Disciplinary action by the college against the student 
because of conduct which would indicate character 
weaknesses of such a nature as to make him unfit for the 
teaching profession. 

c. Failure to remove deficiencies which were listed at the 
time of conditional admission to teacher education. 


The student may withdraw officially from the teacher edu- 
cation program by proper written notice to the Chairman of 
the Committee. 


An applicant who has been disapproved for admission to 
the teacher education program will be permitted to file 
a supplementary application during the first semester of 
the junior year, or that semester during which a total of 
seventy-five semester hours will have been attained, pro- 
vided all deficiencies will have been removed by that time. 
The student will not be permitted to file a third application 
if rejected by the Committee a second time. 
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No student will be admitted into the program of teacher 
education after the first semester or the junior year. Excep- 
tion to this rule will be made only for those students who 
transfer to Kentucky State College after earning seventy- 
five to ninety hours of acceptable credits elsewhere. Such 
students must obtain the permission of the Dean of Instruc- 
tion in order to apply. Such an applicant must meet 
all of the standards specified above in order to obtain 
Committee approval. 


The College, operating through the Committee, retains the 
right to change, modify, or add to the above requirements 
at any time. The student should check with the Head of the 
Department of Education concerning the most recent regu- 


lations. 


ADMISSION TO 
SUPERVISED TEACHING 


Each student who plans to qualify to teach on the ele- 
mentary or secondary level is required to file with the 
Committee on Teacher Education an application for super- 
vised teaching no later than the end of the junior year 
accompanied by a properly completed form on personal 
data. His application shall designate the specific nine 
weeks period during which he plans to do supervised 
teaching. 

The applications of students from each department will 
be reviewed by the Committee, which for this purpose 
shall be enlarged to include on a temporary basis, if he is 
not already a member of the Committee, the head of the 
department concerned, who will thus make a sixth member 
while the applications from his department are being 
considered. 


After review of the student’s application the Committee 
will notify the applicant by letter that his application for 
admission to supervised teaching: 

a. has been approved, subject to completion of all prerequi- 
sites and the attainment and maintenance of the required 
standard for admission at the time he is scheduled to 
enroll for the course in supervised teaching; or 

b. has been disapproved, with a statement of the reasons 
for disapproval. 

Each applicant who meets in full the following standards 

will be approved for admission to supervised teaching, 

subject to the completion of all prerequisites and mainte- 
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» 


nance of the required standards at the time he is scheduled 


to enroll in the course in supervised teaching. 


Standard 1. The applicant must have a minimum of 90 semester 


hours of college credit. 


Standard 2. The applicant must have an overall point average 


Standard 


of 2.20 or above. 


a 


The applicant must have a 
: n average of 2.20 
in his major courses. ire 


Standard 4. The applicant must have a grade of “C” or above in 


each professional course which i ; 
ch is i PER 
student teaching. a prerequisite to 


Standard 5. The applicant must have completed a course in 


Human Growth and Develo i 
; pment (Education 221 
Education 222) with a grade of “C” or above. ii 


Standard 6. The applicant must have credit in English 211 and 


Standard 


Standard 


212—Introduction to Literatur i 
2 e with a ac! 
or above in each course. or ae aot 


7. The applicant must ha 
ve the recomm i 
his major department. ait 


8. The applicant must have the recommendation of 
the Department of Education and Psychology. 
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Standard 9. The applicant must have clearance from the Dean 
of Students. 


“Standard 10. The applicant who is majoring in a secondary edu- 
cation program must have satisfactorily completed a 


ten day September Field Experience.* 


5. The student must be approved for student teaching at 
least by the semester prior to the one during which he 


hopes to teach. 


6. In the event a student, who has been approved for admis- 
sion to supervised teaching, does not complete all prerequi- 
sites or maintain the required standards for admission 
at the time he is scheduled to enroll for the course in super- 
vised teaching, his case shall be subject to review by the 
Committee before he is permitted to enroll for student 


teaching at a later date. 


ised 
s ing of their junior year, students who plan to do superv: 
aunts a Lage aan Srl ehh are required to visit for ten Lois a rongo = 
their choice to engage in a September Field Experience before cae = aoc 
begins at the College. While engaged in this activity, such studen y 

be enrolled in any course or involved in any other project. 


CURRICULUM IN 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Semester Hours 
First Semester Hours Second §& 
Eng. 101—English Composition .... s ana: AEE Bede encom 3 

$ 01—Life Science ae ol. —! CO erent: A 
Bist. 1o1_World Civilization Hist. 102—World Civilization 


Spies rae bone Lo ae Ed. | 102—Arts and Crafts II 


—Arts and Crafts I 
ANE E Orientat P.Ed, 102—Orientation in P.Ed 


Ed. 
P.Ed. 101—Orientation in P.Ed. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ter 

First Semester Hours Second Semes z ` 
m i Literature 3 Eng. 212—Intro. to Literature........ 

sae DENES B Physical Sci. 202—Intro. to Physical Sci.. 3 


wd 
— S age Soc.  202—Intro. to Soc. Sci.. 
SoC an Ys ER Hestve .. i 4 Forcie Language Elective ..... 
1 3 
2 


ir ; Idren’s Lit. ... 
Ed. 116—Manuscript Writing .... ne e hara Derap a 


Ed. 203—General Psychology .... 3 
— fety Ed... Ae ee eres 

BEd. IAT Sredaren 12 PEd. 202—Recreational Act. ........ 12 

1815 1812 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Ed. 202—Fund. of Elem. Ed......... 4 Ed. 212—Teaching of Reading... 3 
Soc. 102—Prin. of Geography .... 3 Soc. 211— Geography of N. A. 3 


Math. 103—Foundations of Math... 3 Soc. 305—**Contemp. Soc. Pr 
Mus. 333—*Music Fundamentals... 3 Math. 104—"oundations of Math. 
P.Ed. 141—#Beginning Folk and English Elective .. 
Square Dancing ........ 2 Elective 

lective oe eee eae 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Econ, 211—Prin. of Economics........ 3 Ed. 
Mus. 334—}Music for Elem. 

Teachers aoinean 3 Elective 


4 i 5 NS 
Math, 314—Teachers’ Arithmetic... 3 
Ed. 423—Tchg, Sci. of Elem. 


4 
Ed. 400—Supervised Teaching .... 8 


SCHOOIS scan ere. 3 
Ed 424—Foundations of Ed....... 3 
18 15 


#Formerly Elementary School Rhythms. 
**In place of Soc. 305—Contemporary Social Problems and Econ. 211—Principles 


of Economics, Elementary Education majors may elect one of the following: 

me 300—Introduction to Philosophy, Phil. 301—Elementary Logic, Phil. 322— 
cs. 

*Formerly Music 101A—Public School Music. 

Formerly Music 301—Music in the Elementary School. 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 


Students are required to observe actual classroom situations in 
the following courses: Business Ed. 400, Business Ed. 402, Ed. 202, 
Ed. 212, Ed. 221, Ed. 222, Ed. 410, Ed. 422, Ed. 423, Ed. 452, Math 314, 
Music 334 (301), and Music 332 (302). 


Epucation 100. Freshman Orientation. Principles underlying 
successful study and use of the library; orientation in the college 
life and practices; methods of mental efficiency; a help class for 
freshmen. Credit, % hour. Required of all Freshmen. 


EDUCATION 203. General Psychology. A first course in human 
behavior. Among the topics covered are: heredity and environ- 
ment, development of the individual, motivation, emotion, the 
senses, perception, and personality. Special attention is given to 
the learning process. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing or per- 
mission of the Department of Education and Psychology. Credit, 
3 hours. 


EDUCATION 204. Educational Psychology. An application of psy- 
chology to the problems of learning and teaching. Prerequisite: 
Education 203. Credit, 3 hours. 


EDUCATION 401. Tests and Measurements. Tests are studied and 
used with the aim of acquainting the prospective teacher with their 
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ative values. The philosophy underlying 
nt is developed and criticized. Prerequl- 
site: Education 203, Education 221 or §22. Credit, 3 hours. 


EDUCATION 412. Administration of the Public Schools. The prin- 


“use, purpose and compar 
the measurement moveme 


cipal, the staff, the pupil, program of studies, age neal 
munity relationships, records paj ea PAE OE PEENE aa: A 
inance, and the aims of public ol € 1 
am EAHA studied in this course. Prerequisite: Junior stand- 
ing. Credit, 3 hours. 
Epucatron 424. Foundations of Education: Historical oe aka 
sophical. An intensive study of the historical and J3 iA a 
factors which have contributed to the development o ge see 
education. Prerequisite: Senior standing and Education 
and Education 412. Credit, 3 hours. 
EDUCATION 432. Problems in Modern Education. Special mgr 
ects in modern education. This course may þe TRSA a gun 
of the courses in Supervised Teaching by mature stu ae cee 
have three or more years of teaching experience 1n aN i 
mentary or secondary schools. Offered upon demand. Lr ; 


hours. i 
Epucation 440. Educational Statistics. An application usenet 
tistical and graphical methods of educational data. — e: 

Consent of instructor. Offered upon demand. Credit, ours. 
EpUCATION 433. Alcoholism and Other Problems of — 
This course is designed to present the oa ae sac praetor 
iptiv i centi resi h findings conce: a 

and descriptive and inferential researc. £ : 
| ine -cultural pattern 

es and abuses of alcohol as determined by socio: 

ae expeciancies and physiological and bist oe nga aie 
indivi i is is gi to the psycholog 
individual. Special emphasis is given, aac 
ism: the dynamics of addiction and the social, ¢ nic, 
Fe eal neerns of the alcoholic and his family. 


legal and physiological co: ur 
i i eatment are present 
A survey of theories and techniques of tr e a 


by film, case studies and classroom interviews of for 

Credit, 3 hours. l 
EDUCATION 442. Audio-Visual Education. E luge ea 

rials’. Offers an opportunity for students to cer gree = 

vancy of instructional media to curriculum and : 

affords training in operating equipment. Credit, 3 hours. 


ELEMENTARY EDU CATION 


Arr Epucation 101. Arts & Crafts I. A practical course in- 
volving the use of tools and various materials Spee Seance 
i i i ted with all schoo ; 

e. Art is considered as closely integra à ; 
Soui activities are evaluated and methods of presentation 
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are discussed. Typical units are worked out. Activities: making 
decorative papers, simple bookbinding, clay modeling, weaving, 
and blockprinting. Credit, 3 hours. 


Art EpucATION 102. Arts & Crafts II. The course, as taught, 
will deal with the two major themes, appreciation and creation, 
with emphasis on the appreciative angle. Lettering, color theory 
and application, laws of design and their:application, and picture 
study will be stressed. As a part of the development of their various 
problems in poster making, book covers, color arrangement, etc., 
the student learns how and when to use to the best advantage the 
following media: pencil, crayon and water colors. An Introductory 
Course. Credit, 3 hours. 


EDUCATION 113. Penmanship for Teachers. One of the stand- 
ard systems of writing is used as a guide to the attainment of a 
degree of writing efficiency as required for a teachers’ certificate 
in penmanship. Credit, 1 hour. 


EDUCATION 116. Manuscript Writing. A course designed to ac- 
quaint teachers at the elementary level with a form of print 
writing suitable for use in the primary grades. Credit, 1 hour. 


EDUCATION 202. Fundamentals of Elementary Education. A 
basic course in elementary education: problems of school manage- 
ment; how to cultivate a constructive and harmonious attitude 
toward school -community relations; organizing materials for class 
work; modern methods of teaching elementary subjects. The state 
course of study is a constant supplement to the chosen text. Credit, 
4 hours. 

EDUCATION 205. The Fundamentals of Kindergarten Education. 
A study of the curriculum, materials, and organization of the 
kindergarten. Important topics are creative experiences, parent 
education, understanding of families, community resources, plan- 
ning, and evaluation. Observation and participation with children 
are included. Credit, 3 hours. ffl 


EDUCATION 212. Teaching of Reading. A method course designed 
to point out the knowledge and skills necessary for successful work 
as a teacher of reading in both the primary and grammar grades. 
Actual practice is given in teaching children to read. The problem 
of measuring progress is a distinct part of the course. Prerequisite: 
Education 202. Credit, 3 hours. 


EDUCATION 221. Human Development and Psychology I. This 
course is designed to present the essential concepts, findings and 
interpretations from psychological investigations concerning growth 
and development from birth through childhood. Special attention 
is given to biological foundations for human growth and develop- 
ment, cultural factors in development, learning and the educative 
process, and personality. Students are taught how to observe and 
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to interpret the behavior of children, how to foster human relations 
for a democratic society, and to cultivate a sympathetic and un- 
derstanding attitude toward child life, through first hand study of 
children. Prerequisite: Education 203. Credit, 3 hours. 


EDUCATION 223. The Teacher and the Growth and Development 
of the Pre-School Child. Emphasis is on the physical, emotional, 
mental, and psychological growth of the child under the age of 
six, and the kindergarten teacher’s role in working with such a 
child. Credit, 3 hours. 


Epucation 304. Introduction to Teaching the Disadvantaged in 
the Elementary School. The following topics will be considered: 
Knowing the disadvantaged learner; understanding problems en- 
countered in learning; techniques and strategies of educating the 
disadvantaged. Observations required. Credit, 3 hours. 


EDUCATION 400E. Supervised Teaching in Elementary Schools. 
Admission to qualified seniors by application to Committee on 
Teacher Education during preceding semester. Credit, 8 hours. 


EDUCATION 422. Problems of Teaching in Elementary Schools. 
The following topics will be considered: Ways of discovering teach- 
ing problems; effective ways and means of discovering suitable 
materials for working on problems; ways of using teaching mate- 
rials; techniques of evaluating growth; special problems of the 
rural community; the use of community agencies as they are re- 
lated to the improvement of teaching; actual experiences in ob- 
serving and working with children in the laboratory school. Pre- 
requisite: Senior standing in Elementary Education curriculum. 
Credit, 3 hours. 


EDUCATION 423. Teaching Science in the Elementary Schools. 
Methods of teaching basic scientific facts and the role of science 
in modern day living. Prerequisite: Senior standing in Elementary 
Education curriculum. Credit, 3 hours. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


EDUCATION 222. Human Development and Psychology II. This 
course deals with the various aspects of growth and development 
of the individual beginning with the onset of adolescence. Special 
attention is given to the process of growth of the whole individual 
in the common culture of the total environment, characteristic be- 
havior of adolescents, study of the techniques of working with 
adolescents, study of the techniques of analyzing the needs of ado- 
lescents, adolescents relationships with others, and actual exper- 
ience in observing and working with adolescents. Prerequisite: 
Education 203. Credit, 3 hours. 
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EpucaTIon 302. Vocational Education. A study of the principles 
underlying vocational education with emphasis upon the relation 
of vocational education to the community. Reference is made to the 
application of these principles to the vocational situation in Ken- 
pies Offered upon demand. Prerequisite: Education 222. Credit, 

ours. 


EDUCATION 303. Psychology of Personality. Deals with the dy- 
namics and determinants of personality development together with 
a description of personality theories, the biological basis of moti- 
vation, attitudes, and values; also with the social, economic, and 
educational factors involved. Prerequisite: Education 203—General 
Psychology. Offered in alternate years. Credit, 3 hours. 


EDUCATION 321. Principles of Secondary Education. The purpose 
is to present a brief, suggestive discussion of the underlying phi- 
losophy of secondary education. The larger aims and problems of 
the high school are given practical treatment. Prerequisite: Junior 
Standing. Offered upon demand. Credit, 2 hours. 


EDUCATION 400-H.S. Supervised Teaching in High School. Open 
to qualified seniors by application to Committee on Teacher Edu- 
cation during preceding semester. Credit, 8 hours. 


» 


_ EDUCATION 410. Methods of Teaching High School Subjects. 
This course is divided into sections 410 E (English), 410 HE (Home 
Economics), 410 IA (Industrial Arts), 410 M (Mathematics), 410 PE 
(Physicial Education), 410 MFL (Modern Foreign Language), 410 
S (Science), 410 SS (Social Science), as listed below. For each of 
the sections except 410 HE, the prerequisites are Education 412 
452, consent of the major advisor and admission to Teacher Edu- 
cation. Education 452 is not a prerequisite to section 410 HE (Home 
Economics). 

EDUCATION 410-E. Methods of Teaching English. Credit, 3 hours. 


Epucation 410-HE. Methods of Teaching Home Economics. 
Credit, 4 hours. 


ce EDUCATION 410-IA. Methods of Teaching Industrial Arts. Credit, 
ours. 


EDUCATION 410-M. Methods of Teaching Mathematics. Credit 
3 hours. X 


Epucation 410-MFL. Methods of Teaching Modern Foreign 
Languages. Credit, 3 hours. 


EDUCATION 410-PE. Methods of Teaching Physical Education. 
Credit 3 hours. 


EDUCATION 410-S. Methods of Teaching Science. Credit, 3 hours. 


EpucaTion 410-SS. Methods of Teaching Social Sciences. 
Credit, 3 hours. 
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Epucation 452. Fundamentals of Secondary Education. This 
course provides a graduated preparation for supervised teaching on 
the secondary level. Study and practice are provided in organizing 
materials for class work as the prospective student-teacher is ac- 
quainted with general methods of high school instruction. The 
historical, philosophical, and curricular development of the Ameri- 
can secondary school are touched upon as they relate to modern 
practices. Trends of significance are looked at. Prerequisite: Edu- 
cation -222 and admission to Teacher Education. Course should be 
taken during the semester immediately preceding student teach- 
ing or the semester of student teaching. Credit, 3 hours. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To equip all students of the College with proficiency in the 
fundamentals of written and spoken English and with ap- 
preciation for the power and beauty of creative literature. 

2. To foster inter-departmental cooperation in a continuing 
program for the cultivation of good language habits among 
students. 

3. To train prospective teachers of English and to inculcate 
in them a curiosity about the problems of the profession and 
an interest in the journals that treat these problems. 

4. To help students majoring in English lay a foundation 
for advanced study. 


MAJOR PROGRAM: 

The Department of English offers courses leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts degree in English. In addition to Fresh- 
man and Sophomore courses (Eng. 101, 102, 211, 212), 
majors in English should complete a minimum of twenty- 
four hours above the Sophomore level, including Eng. 322, 
323, 324, and 411. Eng. 410 is required only of students 
who plan to enroll in the Teacher Education Program. A 
total of thirty-six semester hours constitutes an English 
major. The course in English methods (Education 410-E) 
does no count toward the major in English. Eng. 201 is 
recommended for English majors but not required. See 
your advisor for a list of courses that can be substituted 
for Econ. 211, Soc. 305, and Phil. 300. 


Students who have earned less than C in two English courses 
below the Junior level will not be permitted to major or minor 
in English, and each student must have the approval of the Head 
of the Department before entering upon his studies as an English 
major or minor. All courses are offered every year unless other- 
wise stated. 
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MINOR PROGRAM: 
A minor program in English consists of twenty-four hours: 
Eng. 101, 102, 211, 212, 322 (or 323), 324, 411, and a three- 
hour elective in English. 
All students are required to earn C or above in Eng. 100, 101, 
and 102. English majors and minors must earn C or above in all 
English courses. 


MINOR PROGRAM IN SPEECH AND THEATRE Ants: 

A minor program in Speech and Theatre Arts consists of 
twenty-four hours of course work in the area of Speech and 
Theatre and participation in Little Theatre productions. According 
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to his specific interest, the student may elect to concentrate in 
either the area of Speech or the-area of Theatre Arts and will be 
expected to follow the prescribed course outline established for 
him by the Speech and Theatre Advisory Committee. 


A student must have the approval of the Speech and Theatre 
Advisory Committee before entering the minor program in Speech 


and Theatre Arts. 


At the present time, students with a major in English cannot 
minor in Speech and Theatre Arts. 


CURRICULUM 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Hours 
First Semester Hours Second Semester 
i 101—English Comp. ..-...------ 3 Eng. 102—English Comp. .. mec! 
Biol. 101—Life Science ....... 2S Biol. 102—Life gene oe ne 
Hist. 101—World Civilization ........ 4 Hist. 102—World Civilization .......- 


Foreign Language Elective 


‘Ed. 101—Orientation in P.Ed. ah 
has 100—Freshman Orientation.. 1 
General Elective .....-----ssssssssssecsesenrsettes 


ign Language Elective ---...---- 
Foreign jo Orientation in P.Ed. ... % 
General Elective... cscs 3 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Pee 
gø. 211—Intro. to Literature ...... 
ee 201—Intro. to Soc. Sci. .....-..-- 3 
Sci. 201—Intro. to Physical Sci..... 3 
Ed. 203—General Psychology 
Foreign Language Elective ......- 
Eng. 201—Public Speaking ... 
P.Ed. 201—Recreational Act. . 


1542 

Second Semester Hours 
_ 212—Intro. to Literature ...... 3 
Soc. 202—Intro. to Soc. Sci. ........ 3 


Sci. 202—Intro. to Physical Sci... 3 
P.Ed. 221—Health and Safety Ed.. 
Foreign Language Elective .......------- 
Ed. 222— Human Develop. & 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
. 322—Foundations of 
ee Eng. Lit 


Second Semester eo 
Eng. 323—Eng. Lit. from Johnson 
Elective in English for Majors .......- 3 
Ed. 452—Fund. of Secondary Ed. 3 
Soc. 305—Contemp. Soc. Prob. .... 
Elective, 2nd Major or Minot sane $ 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours 


. 411—Shakespeare Õ.....----..-------- 3 
Eng. aurea: American 


Second Semester ons 
. 410E—Meth. of Tchg. Eng. -... 
Ed 412— Admin. of Pub. Schools : 


Elective j gupervised Teaching. 8 


17 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 


EncuisH 100. Fundamentals of English. Required of all Fresh- 
men whose scores on the English Placement Test do not warrant 
registration in English 101. An effort to get at the fundamentals of 
language through careful listening, speaking, and writing. Credit 
3 hours. 

ENcLIsH 101. English Composition and Rhetoric. Required of 
all students who have earned acceptable marks on the English 
Placement Test. Emphasis is placed on command of the funda- 
mentals of language that will be adequate for the writing of clear 
and effective sentences and paragraphs in standard English. Pre- 
requisite: a passing grade on the English Placement Test or in 
English 100. Credit 3 hours. 


ENcLISH 102. English Composition and Rhetoric. Continuation 
of English 101, with the same attention to fundamentals. Several 
weeks are devoted to the preparation of a research paper. Pre- 
requisite: English 101. Credit 3 hours. 


EncLisH 103. Fundamentals of Speech. A beginning course 
designed for students who plan to pursue advanced work in speech 
and drama or for others who desire a general introduction to the 
vital role of spoken communication. The utilitarian character of 
speech is emphasized, along with competence in everyday dis- 
course. Credit 3 hours. 

ENGLISH 201. Public Speaking. A course open to students who 
desire improvement in techniques for effective speaking in public. 
Concentration on composition of specific types of public speeches 
and practice in delivery. Prerequisites: English 101 and 102. Credit 
2 hours. 

EncLISH 202. Children’s Literature. A study of the literature 
which is especially suitable for use in the elementary grades. 
Emphasis upon techniques of presenting this literature to young 
children. Prerequisites: English 101 and 102. This course does not 
count toward a major or minor in English. Credit 3 hours. 


ENGLISH 206. Voice and Phonetics. A basic course offered to 
acquaint the student with the social, physiological, psychological, 
physical, phonetic, and linguistic bases of speech as they apply to 
any and all areas of oral communication. No attempt is made to 
emphasize any particular sphere such as Public Speaking, Inter- 
pretation, Drama, Debate, etc., but exposure to all forms of oral 
communication is attempted, and ample exercises are provided to 
test the student’s skills in these various areas. 


ENGLISH 211. Introduction to Literature. An introduction to 
the understanding and enjoyment of the types of literature: fiction, 
drama, poetry, essays. Prerequisites: English 101, 102. Required of 
all Sophomores. Credit 3 hours. 
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ENGLISH 212. Introduction to Literature. Continuation of Eng- 
lish 211, with increased emphasis upon the reading of certain book- 
length masterpieces that are representative of the types studied 
in the preceding course. Prerequisites: English 101, 102, and 211. 
Required of all Sophomores. Credit 3 hours. 


ENGLISH 301. Romanticism. The principles and ideas of Ro- 
manticism as expressed in the chief English writers of poetry and 
prose from 1798 to 1832. Prerequisites: English 211 and 212. Credit 
3 hours. 

ENGLISH 303. Victorian Literature. The works of the principal 
authors of the Victorian era in relation to the political, intellectual, 
and social background of the period. Prerequisites: English 211 and 
212. Credit 3 hours. 


EncLIsH 304. Problems of Voice Training. Designed to teach 
students how to detect and eliminate functional defects in speech 
and voice and to become aware of such handicaps in the speech 
of other people. Intensive drills and emphasis upon the formulation 
of corrective procedures. Prerequisites: English 101 and 102. Credit 
2 hours. 

ENGLISH 305. Introduction to the Theatre. This course aims to 
expose the beginning student to the principal areas which com- 
prise theatre study, from dramatic structure and criticism to prac- 
tical production techniques. Background for students expecting to 
continue their studies in the theatre and for others wishing to 
broaden their education in the humanities. Prerequisite: English 
211. Credit 3 hours. 


ENGLISH 307. Modern Drama. An analytical study of dramatic 
literature beginning with Ibsen and continuing through contempo- 
rary play forms. Designed to give the student an understanding 
of the evolution of play structure as it occurs in representative 
plays of the major contributing playwrights within this period. 
Prerequisite: Eng. 211. Credit 3 hours. 


ENcLISH 313. Milton. A study of Milton’s principal poetical 
works and a few selections from his prose. Offered in alternate 
years. Prerequisites: English 211 and 212. Credit 3 hours. 


ENGLISH 321. Public Discussion and Debate. Designed to pro- 
vide experience in the techniques of argument and discussion. Of- 
fered in alternate years. Prerequisites: English 211 and 212. 
Credit 3 hours. 

ENGLISH 322. The Foundations of English Literature. Major 
works by British authors from the Old English Period to the 
Age of Johnson and a consideration of the critical, intellectual, 
and historical background of each literary period included. Pre- 
requisites: English 211 and 212. Required of all students majoring 
in English. Credit 3 hours. 
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ENGLISH 323. English Literature from the Age of Johnson to 
Recent Times. Continuation of English 322. Required of students 
majoring in English. English Minors must take either this course 
or the preceding one (English 322). Credit 3 hours. 

ENGLISH 324. Survey of American Literature. A chronological 
study of the major American writers, with due emphasis upon po- 
litical, social, and literary movements and tendencies. Prerequisites: 
English 211 and 212. Required of all students majoring in English. 
Credit 3 hours. 

ENGLISH 331. Dramatic Interpretation and Acting. Apprecia- 
tion, interpretative reading, and acting of scenes from plays repre- 
sentative of the various forms of drama. Especially recommended 
for those who plan to teach English. Offered in alternate years. 
Prerequisites: English 211 and 212. Credit 3 hours. 


ENGLISH 332. Journalism. Theoretical and practical work in 
gathering, organizing and writing news. Discussion and critical 
evaluation of current journalistic techniques. Offered in alternate 
years. Prerequisites: English 211 and 212. Credit 3 hours. 


ENGLISH 333. Oral Interpretation. Designed to equip the stu- 
dent with techniques for effectively interpreting such literature as 


„the Bible, the classics, children’s literature, dramatic literature, 


and poetry. Emphasis on oral interpretation as a teaching tech- 
nique and as an entertainment medium. Prerequisites: English 103 
or 206. Credit 3 hours. 

ENGLISH 341. The English Novel. The study of a few repre- 
sentative novels by English writers from the time of Defoe to the 
contemporary period. Offered in alternate years. Prerequisites: 
English 211 and 212. Credit 3 hours. 

ENGLISH 342. Stage Craft. Practical study of the planning, 
designing, and construction of stage setting, lighting equipment, 
and properties; and a study of the making of costumes. Offered in 
alternate years. Prerequisites: English 211 and 212. Credit 3 hours. 


ENGLISH 352. Contemporary Literature. A study of the prose 
and poetry of England and America since 1900. Offered in alternate 
years. Prerequisites: English 211 and 212. Credit 3 hours. 


ENGLISH 401. Seminar in Speech and Theatre. Designed to en- 
courage independent reading and research in specifics in speech, 
theatre, and dramatic literature. The student will be credited with 
from 2-4 hours, dependent upon the extent of assigned work. Pre- 
requisite: Consent of instructor. Credit 2-4 hours. 

ENGLISH 409. Literature of the American Negro. A consid- 
eration of some of the principal essays, poems, plays, short stories, 
and novels written by American Negroes from Phillis Wheatley 
to James Baldwin. Prerequisites: English 211 and 212. Credit 3 
hours. 
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EncLisH 410. Advanced American Grammar. A study of the 
growth of English grammar in America, with emphasis upon its 
linguistic structure and historical changes. Prerequisites: English 
211 and 212. Credit 3 hours. 


ENGLISH 411. Shakespeare. Analytic study of Shakespeare’s 
principal plays, with some emphasis upon the Elizabethan back- 
ground. Required of all students majoring or minoring in English. 
Prerequisites: English 211 and 212. Credit 3 hours. 


EnciisH 412. History of the English Language. The major 
facts concerning the place of English among the languages of the 
world and the history of its development from the beginning to the 
present time. Prerequisites: English 211 and 212. Credit 3 hours. 


EncuisH 421. Play Directing. Study and practice in the 
theory and problems of stage directing. Prerequisite: English 331 
or 342. Offered in alternate years. Credit 3 hours. 


Encuisu 432. History of the Theatre. Designed to give the 
student a knowledge of dramatic history in relation to the prob- 
lems of staging, of the physical theatre and of some phases of 
written drama. Offered in alternate years. Prerequisites: English 
211 and 212. Credit 3 hours. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Department of Heaith and Physical Education is organized 

to perform the following: 

1. To prepare students to teach Health Education, Physical 
Education, Safety Education, direct recreational programs 
in public and private agencies and institutions. 

2. To provide training for future use by those who plan to 
pursue careers in Physical Medicine .. . such as Physical 
Therapy, Corrective Therapy, Recreational Therapy, and 
Occupational Therapy. 

3. To provide a sound foundation for graduate study in Health 
and Physical Education. 

Note: Students concentrating in Health and Physical Education 
will take P.Ed. 103, 104, 203, 204. The separate courses for 
the major student will satisfy his requirements in physical 
education and aid in the development of a wide variety of 

to enroll in four semesters of (2 credit hours) activity courses 
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All American, Travis (The 
Machine) Grant shoots a lay- 
up. Grant is a member of 
the Kentucky Thorobreds 
which won the National As- 
sociation of Intercollegiate 
Athletics Basketball Cham- 
pionship in 1970. 


PROFESSIONAL HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


General Information 


Students selecting a major in these areas generally do so 
because they expect to enter these fields as teachers and coaches. 
We enroll students from widely differing backgrounds outside of 
Kentucky and inside Kentucky. Such differing backgrounds, 
individual needs and future outlooks demand that a varying extent 
of opportunities for concentration in major fields and minor fields. 
Several varieties of curricular approaches are offered to the 
student. 

All students who enroll for the 48 hour major are expected 
40 receive teaching certificates. Such students must meet the 
requirements of the Teacher Education Program. 

All Physical Education majors (48 or 36 hours) are expected 
to enroll in four semesters of (2 eredit hours) activity courses 
after completion of 103, 104, 203, 204, Intramural participation may 
be substituted for any of the final four semesters of activity 
requirement. All courses are offered every year unless otherwise 
stated. 

It is important that majors or minors maintain close con- 
sultation with the department head or advisors at all times. 

The student may select from the following: 

1. Area of concentration (48 hours) includes courses in 
physical education and health education — No minor is 
possible with this major. The curriculum as presented in 
the catalog is for a forty-eight hour major. 

2. Major in Physical Education and Health — (36 hours) 
requires a minor (18 hours) from any area offering minors 
in the college curriculum including Health Education and 
Recreation. 

3. Eighteen-hour Physical Education minor. 


REQUIRED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The requirement for all non-physical education major students 
is two years (2 credit hours) of successful completion of physical 
education activities. This requirement may be satisfied by passing 
any of the courses in the required program that will total up to 
two semester hours. Those of exceptional skill as shown by scoring 
high in skill tests may be granted permission by the department 
to satisfy this requirement by participation in specified intramural 
activities. 

The required program aims to teach a variety of useful recrea- 
tional skills for leisure time use. The aim also is to develop a 
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desire in the student to maintain a high fitness level through well- 
regulated physical activity. 


INTRAMURALS 


’ The Physical Education Department conducts a program of 
intramural sports for both men and women students. Opportuni- 
ties are provided for all students to have’ the experience to par- 
ticipate in competitive sports and recreational activities. 


REGULATIONS FOR UNIFORMS 


Students enrolled in physical education activity courses are 
required to provide themselves with clothing listed below. This 
apparel may be secured at the College Bookstore. In addition, all 
majors in Health and Physical Education are required to purchase 
regulation uniforms governed by the activity. 


MEN—One white “T” shirt, one pair of green shorts, athletic 
socks, one pair of gymnasium shoes, one pair of 
swimming trunks, one pair of locker room sandals, 
one athletic supporter. 


WOMEN--One_ regulation gymnasium suit, athletic socks, 
one pair of gymnasium shoes, one swimming suit, 
one pair of locker room sandals, one swimming cap. 
Modern Dance 213 and 214—Black leotards and 
black tights. 


SERVICE COURSES (For Men and Women) 


A total of four semesters in the required (service) courses 
will satisfy the college requirement for required physical edu- 
cation. M = Men and W = Women. 


100 MW — Golf 
101 and 102M — Team Sports 
101 and 102W — Team Sports 
110M — Touch Football—Net Games 
114MW — Net Games 
115MW -— Body Conditioning—Karate 
116MW — Net Games 
118MW — Body Conditioning 
201 and 202W — Team and Individual Sports 
201 and 202MW — Net Games 
216MW — Gymnastics 
218MW — Body Conditioning 
M = Men Only 
W = Women Only 


MW = Men and Women 
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First 
Biol. 


P.Ed. 


P.Ed. 
P.Ed. 
P.Ed. 


Soc. 


First 


P.Ed. 


Biology Elective 
P. Ed. Elective ... 


CURRICULUM 


(Area of Concentration) 


e 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Semester Hours 
Eng. 102—English Composition .... 3 
Hist. 102—World Civilization ....... 3 
Biol. 104—-Life Science 4 
P.Ed 221—Health and Safety Ed... 2 
P.Ed. ites nat Swimming 


P.Ed. 107—First Aid and Accident 
Prevention. .............-..-+- 1 

P.Ed. 142—Advanced Folk and 
Square Dance .............. 2 

P.Ed. 104—Fund, of Phy. Ed. 
Activities ..........erccoo...r0. to 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Semester Hours 
101—English Composition .... 3 
101—World Civilization ax: 
103—Life Science ......... 4 
111—Intro. to Phys. i eae 3 
105—Beginning Swimming 

or 
107—Yirst Aid and Accident 
Prevention _ ......----.+0- 1 
141—Beginning Folk and 
Square Dance ............. 2 
100—¥reshman Orientation ......42 
103—Fund of Phys. Ed f 
Activities aeeai Yo 
17 

Semester Hours 
211—Intro. to Literature ...... 3 
201—Intro. to Social Sci. ...... 3 
201—Intro. to Physical Sci... 3 
203—General Psychology 3 
101—Elem. French 3 
213—Modern Dance Tech. .... 1 
232—Advanced Swimming.... 1 
203—Advanced Fund. of 

Phy. Ed. Activities...... 12 
1742 
JUNIOR 

Semester Hours 

301B—General Human Phys... 3 
321—Org. & Admin. of 

Intramurals 
311—Human Anatomy . .4 
323— Principles of Phy. Ed. .. 2 
343—Org. & Admin. of Play- 
grounds and Recrea... 3 
305— Contemp. Soc. Prob. .... 3 
18 

SENIOR 

Semester Hours 
412— Admin. of Pub. Schools : 
452—Fund. of Secondary Ed. 3 
331—Kinesiology 3 
342—Practice . 
403F-Coaching 


Second Semester 
Eng. 212—Intro. to Literature 
Soc. 202—Intro. to Social Sci. 
Sci. 202—Intro. to Physical Sci... 
Ed. 222—Human Develop. and 
Psy. II 
Fren. 102—Elem. French 
P.Ed. 214—Modern Dance Comp..... 1 
P.Ed. 204—Advanced Fund. of 
Phy. Ed. Activities...... Wy 


1642 
YEAR 
Second Semester Hours 
P.Ed. 324—Prevention & Care of 
Athletic Injuries ........ 3 


P.Ed. 322—Health Education in 
Elem. Schools ............ 
P.Ed 304TF-Coaching Techniques — 
Track and Field or 
P.Ed. 304B-Coaching Techniques— 
Baseball osgan 
P.Ed. 401—Tests and Measure. in 
Physical 


P.Ed. 421—Org. and Admin. of 
Health and Phy. m 4 
Phil. 300—Intro. to Philosophy .. 


16 
YEAR 
Second Semester Hours 
Ed. 410PE—Methods of Teaching 

Physical Ed. ...........-- 3 

Ed. 424—¥Foundations of Ed. 3 
BET OE Ye seria enna generaeia aa ES . 1-3 
Ed. Joos Supervised Teaching .... 8 

15-17 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 101. 
Physical Education. An introduction to the seasonal major and 


36 HOUR MAJOR (Requires a Minor) 


Required Courses (Physical Education) 
. Ed. 111 Introduction to Physical Education . 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 
(Men and Women). 


OWN ANNA HF mw 


105 — Beginning ee TASA 
anı 
. 107 — First Aid and Accident Prevention ... 
. 141-142 — Beginning and Advanced Folk and 
Square Dancing ...... 
. 213-214 (Women — required) 
221 — Health and Safety . 
311 — Human Anatomy . 
323 — Principles of Physic 
401 — Tests & Measurements in P. Ed. 
421 — Org. & Admin. of Health and P. Ed. 
304 — Track and Field 
304B — Basebali 
403 — Football 
403 — Basketball .... 
— Electives 
i8 HOUR MINOR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
111 — Introduction to Physical Education ... 
105 — Beginning Swimming 
232 — Advanced Swimming 
107 — First Aid and Accident Prevention ... 
103, 104 — Fundamentals of P. Ed. Activities ....... 
203, 204 — Advanced Fundamentals of P.Ed. Act. 
323 — Principles of Physical Education . 
311 — General Human Anatomy 
Prerequisite: Biol. 103- 104 or 
Biol. 101-102 
421 — Org. & Admin. of aegea and P. Ed. 
— Elective 


Orientation in 


minor activities for all entering Freshman students. An attempt to 
develop physical fitness and an appreciation for physical activity. 
Required of all Freshman students. Credit % hour. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 102. 


(Men and Women). 


Orientation in 


Physical Education. The teaching of the fundamentals, skills, 
techniques, and rules of seasonal, major and minor sports. Required 
of all Freshman students. Credit % hour. 
PuysicaL EDUCATION 103-104. Fundamentals of Physical Edu- 


cation Activities. 


Theory and practice of activities needed in 


Physical Education programs including skills instruction. Open 
only to majors in physical education. These courses satisfy the re- 
quirement in physical education for both male and female majors. 
Required of all majors. One hour lecture, 2 hours lab.. Credit % 


hour each semester. 


PuysicaL Epucation 105. Beginning Swimming. This drown- 
proofing course is designed to teach the student the basic skills 
in drownproofing, swimming strokes, beginning diving, artificial 
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respiration and swimming physical conditoning. Open only to 
major students. Required of all majors. Credit 1 hour. 


. Puysican Epucation 107. First Aid and Accident Prevention. 
This course is designed to aid the student in developing the proper 
attitudes, skills, and knowledges needed to promote safety. Tech- 
niques are taught in care of injuries and sudden illness. The 
standard and advanced American Red Cross Certificates in First 
Aid may be earned. One hour lecture, two hours lab. Credit 1 hour. 


PuysicaL EpucaTIon 111. Introduction to Physical Education. 
Orientation of the professional student to the total program of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. The history of physical 
education is included in this orientation. Required of all majors. 
Credit 3 hours. 

PuysicaL EpucaTIon 112. Principles of Health Education. In 
this course attention will be given to those basic facts and Prin- 
ciples of health and related disciplines which will aid the student 
in: 1) attaining satisfactory social and emotional adjustment; 
2) maintaining and improving his own health; 3) developing a 
cooperative attitude in solving community health problems; and 
4) training for the responsibilities of family life and citizenship. 
Credit 3 hours. 

PuysicaL EpucATION 141. Beginning Folk and Square Dance. 
Instruction and experience in folk and square dances suitable for 
use in the elementary school. Basic fundamental rhythms for use 
in elementary schools are included in this course. One hour lecture 
and three hours Jab. Required of all majors. Credit 2 hours. 


PuysicaL Epucation 142, Advanced Folk and Square Dance. 
An introduction to the creative approach to dance in schools of 
secondary and college levels. The principles of kinesthetics and 
rhythmical forms applied to the practice of fundamental movement 
techniques. One hour lecture and three hours lab. Required of all 
majors. Prerequisite: Physical Education 141. Credit 2 hours. 


PuysicaL EpucaTion 201 (Men and Women). Recreational 
Activities. This course is designed to give an opportunity for the 
practice of fundamentals. Guidance is given to all Sophomores in 
the selection of activities for later life. Required of all Sophomores. 
Credit % hour. 

PuysicaL EDUCATION 202 (Men and Women). Recreational Ac- 
tivities. In this course special attention is given to form, strategy, 
technique and execution. An attempt is made to develop the high- 
est possible skill in the activity so that the student can successfully 
participate in this activity in later life. Required of all Sophomores. 
Credit % hour. 

PuysicaL Epucation 203-204. Advanced Fundamentals of 
Physical Education Activities. Theory and practice of activities 
needed in Physical Education programs including skill instruction. 
These courses satisfy the requirement in physical education for 
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both male and female majors. Required of all majors. One hour 
lecture-recitation, two hours lab. Prerequisites: Physical Education, 
103-104. Credit 12 hour each semester. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 213. Modern Dance Techniques. Open to 
those seriously interested in techniques in modern dance and in 
doing original work in dance composition under direction Re 
quired of women majors. Open to male students. Credit 1 oar. 


r PHYSICAL EDUCATION 214. Modern Dance Composition. Dance 
Choreography, program planning, directing, staging, and costuming 
Formal program required of all students. Required of AA 
a Open to male students. Prerequisite: Physical Education 
213. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 221. Health and Safety Education. This 
course is designed to provide the basic facts and principles neces: 
sary to the development of knowledge, habits, and attitudes for 
optimum individual, family, and community health and safety 
Required of all Physical Education Majors. Credit 2 hours. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 232. Advanced Swimmi i 
$ ER i ng. This course 
i5 designed for those students with skills for advanced stroke 
»techniques, lifesaving, survival, diving and synchronized swimming. 
Four hours lab. Prerequisite: Physical Education 105 or special 
swim test. Credit 1 hour. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 304TF. Coachin i 

) : r g Techniques—Track and 
Field. Study in the theory, methods and mechanics of coaching 
track and field events, and cross country. The organization and op- 
erational procedures for staging these events. Credit 2 hours. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 304B. Coachin i 

: g Techniques — Baseball. 
Study in the theory, strategy and mechanics of coaching baseball 
including all the necessary skills of batting, base-running, fielding, 
pitching and the playing of all positions. Cedit 2 hours. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 311. Human Anatomy. Special emphasis 
is placed on internal anatomy; circulation; and muscular, skeletal 
and nervous systems. Laboratory work consists of study of the cat; 
ise ee and skeleton of man. Two hours laboratory per 
week. Required of all majors. Prerequisites: Biolo 
Credit 4 hours. i R ENEE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 321. Organization and Admini i 

321, ministration of 
Intramural program. | History, present status, objectives, adminis- 
tration, and organization of units of competition, activities, schedule 
ea scoring and awards. Required of all majors. Credit 3 
OUTS. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 322. Health Education in Elementary 
Schools. To aid the student in the recognition of responsibility 
and of the opportunities for protecting and improving the health 
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of the child by developing understandings and skills in: curriculum 
development; methods; and source materials in health education. 
Emphasis will be placed upon the integration of health teaching 
with other curriculum areas. Credit 2 hours. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 323. Principles of Physical Education. 
This course is a study of the foundation of the scientific principles 
of physical education. The principles evolve from the facts of 
anatomy, physiology, sociology, and psychology; the information, 
selection and evaluation of principles are considered in relation to 
education in general. Required of all majors. Credit 2 hours. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 324. Prevention and Care of Athletic 
Injuries. The principles of emergency action in case of accidents 
and special care of the injured are presented. Special attention is 
given to prevention and care of athletic injuries with laboratory 
experience in bandaging, splinting, artificial respiration, etc. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 103, 104, and 311. Credit 3 hours. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 331. Kinesiology. A study of the mus- 
culature and bone structure of the body in relationship to the 
science of movement, joint mechanisms, leverage, and muscle ac- 
tions. Required of all majors. Prerequisite: Biology 103, 104, and 
311. Credit 3 hours. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 342. Physical Education Practice. The 
student is given an opportunity to engage in pre-directed teaching. 
The student is assigned to observe, participate, and teach in a 
classroom situation under the direction of the instructor for the 
course. The required service program courses are usually used 
for this purpose. Open to majors. Prerequisite: PEd. 431— 
Methods and Materials of Teaching Physical Education. Credit 
3 hours. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 343. Organization and Administration of 
Playgrounds and Recreation. Details with city problems as related 
to play and recreation, city planning, powers and abilities, pro- 
grams, leagues, tournaments, equipment and supplies, and public 
relations. Credit 3 hours. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 401. Tests and Measurements. The theory 
of measurement in physical education including construction of 
knowledge test, the measuring of motor capacity, sports, strength 
and physical fitness. Required of all majors. Credit 3 hours. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 403B. Coaching Techniques—Basketball. 
Study in the theory, strategy and mechanics of teaching basketball. 
Credit 2 hours. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 403F. Coaching Techniques — Football. 
The study of theory, organization, mechanics and overall strategy 
of the teaching of football. Defensive and offensive play are both 
thoroughly explored. Credit 2 hours. 
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PuysicaL Epucation 421. Organization and Admini i 
Health and Physical Education. Pac tees and ae 
administration of health and physical education programs in schools 
and colleges. Care of facilities, equipment and supervision of per- 
sonnel will be included in with the administration of athletics 
Required of all majors. Credit 3 hours. 


CORRECTIVE THERAPY 


Corrective Therapy Trainee Course. This course is offered in 
affiliation with the Veterans Administration Hospital, Louisville 
Kentucky. This program has the certified approval of the Vet- 
eran’s Administration Central Office, Washington, D. C. 


This is an intensive six weeks course open to senjors or gradu- 
ates of Kentucky State College with a major in Health and Physical 
Education. Those students who desire such may receive six hours 
credit upon successful completion of the course. 


Students who wish to enter this speci i ini 

; ‘ e pecialized training should 
notify the Head of the Department of Health and Physical Education 
during their junior year as to their intentions. 


Prerequisites: Kinesiology, Anatomy, and Physiology. 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The Department of History and Political Sci i i 
J al Science aims 
the student a knowledge of: iaat 


1. The privileges and duties of citizenship. 

2. The relationships among social, political, economic and in- 
tellectual forces in the modern world. Some of the prin- 
cipal events and personalities which have influenced the 
development of the western world. 

3. The basic methods of historical research. 


Majors in the Department must take World Civilizati i 
l ivilization (Hist. 
101-2) and United States History (Hist. 201-2) as prerequisites 
2 a g Majors contemplating teacher certification 
ust take at least 12 semester hours in each field—hi 
political science. cama 
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CURRICULUM 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Semester 


Eng. 102—English Comp. . 

Biol. 102—Life Science 

Hist. 102—World Civilization . 

Fren. 102—Elem. French í 
P.Ed. 102—Orientation in P.Ed. ... 1% 
P.Ed. 221-—-Health and Safety Ed... 2 
Elective ........... 1-3 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Eng. 101—English Comp.. 3 
Biol 101—Life Science ... 3 
Hist. 101—World Civilization . 3 
Fren. 101-—-Elementary French 3 
Ed. 100—-Freshman Orientatio 1 
P.Ed. 101—Orientation in P.Ed. 12 
aaa e aa r 3 
16 
First Semester Hours 
Eng. 211—Intro. to Literature ...... 3 
Soc. 201—Intro. to Social Sci. 3 
Sci. 201—Intro. to Physical Sci... 3 
Ed. 203—General Psychology ...... 3 
Hist. 201—United States History... 3 
P.Ed. 201—Recreational Act. ... 12 
1542 
JUNIOR 
First Semester Hours — 


Hist. 301—Modern Europe 
P.Sci. 311—American Govt. ... 
Econ. 211—Prin. of Economics . 


ae 
3 


Hist. 321—English History or: 
Electives 6 
18 
SENTOR 
First Semester Hours 


Educ. 452—Fund. Secondary Educ. 3 
Soc. 305—Contemp. Soc. Prob.. .... 3 
PSC VES AON EE RNT E 

15 


Second Semester Hours 
Eng. 212—Intro. to Literature ...... 3 
Soc. 202—Intro. to Social Sci. ...... 3 
Sci. 202--Intro. to Physical Sci... 3 
Ed. 222—Human Devel. & Psy. II 3 
Hist. 202—United States History.... 3 
P.Ed. 202—Recreational Act. .......... 4 
1512 
YEAR 
Second Semester Hours 
Hist. 302—Modern Europe B i 
P.Sci. 312—State Govt. .... 3 
Hist. 322— English Histor .3 
EIGCTIVES: Oaa y 
Preprofessional 3 
18 
YEAR 
Second Semester Hours 
Educ. 


410SS—Meth. of Tchg. Soc. Sci. 3 


Ed. 412—Admin, Publie School.. 3 
ECNE a ae dai iaaa a 
Educ. 400——Supervised Teaching .... 8 
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THE AFRO-AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 

The Afro-American Studies Program represents a curricular 
and extra-curricular continuation of the College’s endeavor to 
develop race pride and to make the record of the past more com- 
plete by inserting omitted significant information about Afro- 
American. The current enrichment of the program is in response 
to the intense interest that has been generated concerning the cul- 
ture and contributions of these people. 

The curricular offerings are interdisciplinary in nature and 
sufficient in credit hours available to enable students to satisfy 
requirements for a minor in this area. By judicious selection of 
courses, they may lay a sufficient foundation for graduate and 
professional study; equip themselves as elementary or secondary 
teachers in such subjects; and qualify as counselors and participants 
in state and federally supported projects involving minorities. 

The interdepartmental offerings represent the fields of history, 
geography, art, drama, literature, and music. Courses from other 


disciplines are also projected. 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 
History 101-102. World Civilization. The typical literature, 
art, music, architecture, other fine arts, religions, and customs of 
various people and nations of the world. Effort is made to give a 
grasp of the historical and institutional setting from which these 
cultures came. Credit 3 hours for each course. 


History 201-202. United States History. The political, eco- 
nomic, and social development of the United States from the co- 
lonial period to the present. Credit 3 hours for each course. 


History 203. History of Kentucky. A general survey of the 
social, economic, and political history of Kentucky; her influence 
in the development of American democracy; and her periods of 
leadership in the nation. Credit 3 hours. 


History 301. Modern Europe. The course treats, generally, 
the political and cultural history of Europe from 1500 to 1870. 
Particular emphasis is placed upon the rise and the rivalry of 
national monarchies, the growth of democracy, and the unifica- 
tion of Italy and Germany. Credit 3 hours. 


History 302. Modern Europe. This is a continuation of His- 
tory 301, and deals with Europe since 1870. Special attention is 
given to diplomacy from 1870 to 1914; both world wars and their 
post-war problems; and contemporary developments affecting 
present-day Europe. Credit 3 hours. 


History 321. English History. A survey of English history 
from pre-Roman times to the close of the Glorious Revolution with 
particular emphasis upon constitutional developments. Credit 3 
hours. 

History 322. English History. A continuation of History 321. 
The growth of British democracy and world imperialism during 
the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. Credit 3 hours. 


History 323—Constitutional History of the United States. An 
historical survey of the making of the Constitution and its interpre- 
tation through decisions of the United States Supreme Court with 
some attention to economic, political, and social forces which have 
influenced its development. Credit 3 hours. 


History 324. Hispanic American History. The colonial and 
republican periods in Hispanic America are surveyed with emphasis 
in the most recent period on the relation of these nations to the 
rest of the world. Credit 3 hours. 


History 326. The Negro in the United States. A study of the 
history of the Negro in the United States: his African heritage, his 
role in the development of the country, his struggle for the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizenship, and with particular emphasis 
upon his contribution to American society. Credit 3 hours. 
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History 403. Negro in Twentieth Century America. An in- 
depth study, chiefly documentary, of Afro-American contributions 
to American culture and struggles for full-citizenship in the United 
States, interwoven with the nation’s growth since its emergence 
as a world power. Credit 3 hours. 


History 405. Southern History. The course covers the eco- 
nomic, social, political and cultural life in the southern states from 
colonial times to the present. It examines carefully the progress and 
problems of the South today. Credit 3 hours. 


History 408. Recent United States History. A careful exam- 
ination — readings, discussions, reports, papers — of problems as- 
sociated with such topics as the Great Depression, the New Deal, 
war and threats to peace, significant social change, and the politics 
of outer space. Credit 3 hours. 


History 411. Recent European History. This course is a study 
of World War II, its causes, conduct, an consequences; a discussion 
and evaluation of Cold War diplomacy. he treatment of signifi- 
cant development, national and international, of individual Euro- 
pean nations; and an inquiry into the problem of peace. Oral and 
written reports are required. Credit 3 hours. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 307. Public Administration. An introduction 
to the functions and problems of public administration which sur- 
veys types of governmental organization. lines of responsibility, 
personnel management and fiscal processes. Credit 3 hours. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 311. American Government. A survey of the 
structure and function of the national government of the United 
States stressing the evolutionary nature of our constitutional re- 
public. Credit 3 hours. 


POLITICAL ScreNcE 312. State Government. A survey of the 
structure and function of the state and local governments of the 
United States with emphasis upon Kentucky constitutional devel- 
opments. Credit 3 hours. 


POLITICAL ScrENcE 331. Introduction to Community Planning: 
Physical Theories and Goals. A study that includes the develop- 
ment of the city in history; theories of urban growth, basic planning 
components; federal and state legislation; and planning in special 
fields. Credit 3 hours. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 332. Introduction to Community Planning: 
Physical Design and Application. This is a continuation of Political 
Science 331. The topics to be considered are the characteristics of 
a workable planning program; maps; zoning and subdivision regu- 
lations; design criteria; and real estate. Students will be expected 
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to prepare a comprehensive plan for a city as a group project. 
Prerequisite: Political Science 331. Credit 3 hours. 


PoLITICAL ScIeNcE 401. Political Theory. The course is an 
historical survey and analysis of political philosophy as it has found 
expression in the writings of the major theorists of the western 
world. Readings from Plato to Lenin are used to supplement the 
more purely descriptive content of the course. Credit 3 hours. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 411. Comparative Government. An analy- 
sis of the major political systems of Europe with emphasis on 
Great Britain, France, the German Federal Republic and the Soviet 
Union. Credit 3 hours. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 412. International Organization. An ex- 
amination of the social and economic factors leading to the estab- 
lishment of international administrative organs, the International 
Labor Organization, the League of Nations, the Organization of 
American States, the United Nations and related organizations. 
Conflicting interests in organizing world peace on the international 
ievel are studied. The emphasis of the course is on the background 
and role of the United Nations today. Credit 3 hours. 


THE FRANKFORT SEMESTER 


The Frankfort Semester is a seven month academic and prac- 
tical internship of educational experiences in public administration 
for selected students of upper division standing in the social 
sciences at Eastern Kentucky University, Morehead State Univer- 
sity, Murray State University, Western Kentucky University and 
Kentucky State College. The program is administered by Ken- 
tucky State College at Frankfort with the full cooperation of the 
participating schools. The seven month internship in residence at 
the capital of Kentucky may be started at the beginning of the 
summer or during the fall or spring semester of each school year. 


FRANKFORT SEMESTER COURSES 


POLITICAL ScreNcE 440. Internship in State Government. An 
in-service vocational experience in a state agency which ac- 
companies and is related to the Frankfort Semester classroom 
course work. Monthly written reports are prepared. The work 
supervisor in the agency assists in the grade determination. Credit 
3 hours. 


POLITICAL Science 441. Public Personnel Administration. A 
study of public personnel administration, including the develop- 
ment of merit civil service, the personnel agency, classification, 
recruitment, examination techniques, employee relations and 
morale, promotion service ratings, training, discipline, tenure, 
transfer and retirement. Credit 3 hours. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 443. Legislative Process. A comprehensive 
study of legislative organization, procedure and problems covering 
the legislative power structure, the selection of legislators and the 
roles they play as well as decision-making and the relations of 
the legislative and executive branches. The course includes oppor- 
tunities for student contact with the legislative sessions of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. Credit 3 hours. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 445. State Financing: A study of the prin- 
ciples of taxation with special reference to their application to the 
tax systems of the Federal, State and local levels. Included is a 
survey of governmental financial procedures and processes of cur- 
rent and capital budgeting, the administration of public borrowing, 
the techniques of public purchasing and the machinery of control 
through pre-audit and post-audit. Credit 3 hours. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 449. Special Problems in Public Adminis- 
tration. A research course in selected problems of public admin- 
istration. Topics are assigned for investigation in the field of State 
Government and a research paper on the individual project is pre- 
pared. Credit 4 hours. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


The educational program of the Home Economics Department 
is planned to: 
1. Prepare young men and women for professional careers in: 
a. Home Economics Education 
b. Nutrition Education and Services 
c. Food Service Management 
d. Nutrition and Food Science Research 


2. Help students become creative, effective individuals and 
family members, and responsible citizens. 


3. Provide a minor in Home Economics for students in other 
major areas. 

4. Provide electives for non-majors interested in certain areas 
of Home Economics. 


In pursuit of these goals, current trends in social, economic, 
technological, and scientific developments greatly influence the 
nature of course offerings. 


All 100 courses, Home Economics 205, 208, 303, 306, 308 are 
open to students in other major areas. Permission of instructor is 
required. All courses are offered every year unless otherwise 
stated. 
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CURRICULUM 
HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Hours Second Semester 


First Semester 


i —Life Science .. 
i ife Science .........-.----r0-0 4 Biol. 104 ? 
aw ga Composition .... 3 Eng. 102S Enen oE A 
£: jol World Civilization ...... Hist. 102—World Civilization i- 3 
iene 100—Applied Art & Design.. 4 H.Ec. 104—Child are metres ae 
"Ee. ¢ Food: “3  HEc. 108—Textiles & Clothing ..... 3 
Bue E Oen P.Ed. 102—Orient. in Phy. Ed......... 12 


s 
2 400—Freshman Orientation.. 42 
Pid, 101—Orient. in Phy. Ed......... 2 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Hours Second Semester 


First Semester MF ; 
hem. 101—General Chemistry 
ing. 211—Intro. to Literature 3 
Soc. 201—-ntro. to Social Sci. ...... 3 
Ed. 222— Human Develop. & 3 
3 

2 


. 221—Music Appreciatio: 
Prd. 201—Recreational Activ. 


18% 1835 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Hours 


i Hours Second Semester 
First Semester oe : 
Ec 5—Family He >i 2—General Microbiology.--- 
HEc. 205—Family Health & Home, Pig, 302 Nutrition & Dietaries... 3 


H.Ec kag a. HEc 304—Home Furnishings and 


Econ. 211—Prin. of Economics ...... H.Ec 306—Family Relationships.... 4 
. 


SENIOR YEAR 


Second Semester Hours 
Ed. 412—Admin. of Pub. Schools 3 


E—Meth. of Tchg. H.Ec..... 4 
Ea. Dc SEd Teaching .... § 


First Semester 
Soc. 305—Contemp. Soc. Prob 
H.Ec. 400—Home Management 
Elective —- Home Economics . 
General Elective 


15 


i tory classes: 
Soh the following apparel for foods laborato e 
Noe PERE T N STEEVE made of drip-dry fabric; one pair of white 


oxfords or equivalent. 
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NUTRITION EDUCATION & SERVICES 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Second Semester Hours 
Biol. 104—Life Science 


Eng. 101—English Composition .... 3 Eng. 102—English Composition .... 3 
Hist. 101—World Civilization Hist. 102—World Civilization. ........ 
Ed. 100—Freshman Orientation... H.Ec. 108—Textiles & Clothing . 


P.Ed. 101—Orient. in Phy. Ed. 


P.Ed. 102—Orient. in Phy. Ed. 
H.Ec. 101—Intro. to Foods 


H.Ec. 102—Nutrition for man ._....... 


First Semester Hours Second Semester 


Chem, 101—General Chemistry ........ (4)5 Chem. 102—General Chemistry 
Eng. 211—Intro to Literature . 3 Eng. 212—Intro. to Literature 
Soc. 201—Intro. to Social Sci.. Soc. 202—Intro. to Social Sci. 
Mus. 221—Music Appreciation. ...... 
P.Ed. 201—Recreational Activ. ...... .Ed. è 
H.Ec. giao Planning & 5 H.Ec. 104—Child Care & Deve 
ae a E I k 


(1532) 16% (16%) 17% 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Ed. 203—General Psychology .... 3 Soc. 302—Intro to Sociology ........ 3 
H.Ed. 205—Family Health ...0..0....... 2 Soc. 305—Contemporary Social 
P.S. 307—Public Administration .. 3 Problems or Sociology 
Econ, 211—Prin. of Economics ...... 3 FAOCU VE! E e 3 
Soc. 301—Intro. to Sociology ...... 3 H.Ec. 302—Nutrition & Dietaries .. 3 
H.Ec. 305—Nutrition H.Ec. 208—Housing Problems ........ 
(of development) ...... 2 *Elective —~-In Lit. or Speech .......... 2-3 
16 (14) 15 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
4 222— Human gehen re LD) at 3 Soc. 303—Cultural Anthropology 
Soc. 401—Sociology Psychology or Sociology Elective .. 3 
or Sociology Elective .. 3 H.Ec. 308—Family Consumer Prob. 3 
Soe. 403—Intro. to Social Work .. 3 H.Ec. 306—Family Relations ............ 4 
H.Ec. 401—Advanced Foods ............ 4 H.Ec. 491—Senior Problems in 
*Elective — 3 Foods & Nutrition 
or NFS-UK 
503—Community Nutrition .. 2-3 
16 15(16) 


Electives 
*Could choose H. E. 303, Household Equipment; Ed. 442, Audio Visual Ed. 3; 


Eng. 201, Public Speaking 2; Eng. 332, Journalism 3; Math. 100, Fundamentals of 
Mathematics 3. 
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Food Service Management 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours 


I. 103—Life Science ........ 
ae 101—English Compositi 
B.A. 111—Business Math. .. 


Ec. 
HEe. 101—Intro. to F 
PE 


Bta. 101—0Orient. in Phy. Ed. .... Io 


— 


18 


Second Semester 


104—Life Science ........ eoseetamnese 
102—English Composition 
112—Business Math. ..... 
102—Nutrition for Man z 
104— Child Care & Dev. .......- 
102—Orient. in Phy. Ed 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester a ie 
.. 101—Gen. Chem. (arrange 
oa 211—Intro. to Literature ie 
Hist. 101—World Civilization ........ si 
B.A. 261—Prin. of Accounting .... $ 
HEc. 201—Meal Planning & Serv. 
P.Ed. 201—Recreational Activ. .....- Lb 


1842 


Second Semester 


Chem. 
Eng. 
Hi 


Hours 
102—Gen. Chem. (arranged) s 


212—Intro. to Literature 
102—World Civilization ........ $ 
262—Prin. of Accounting .... 

108—Textiles & Clothing .... = 
201—Recreational Activ. ....-- 1b 


w 


| 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Hours 


First Semester a 

y 1B—Human Psysiology 
aa 20i — intro. to Social Sci. 
Econ. 211—Prin. of Econ, I ..... 
Mus. 221—Music Appreciation. 
H.Ec. 205—Family Health ..... 
Eng. 201—Public Speaking . 
B.A. 361—Inter. Accounting . 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours 


NFS erent aati Foods 
542— Institutional Equip. s 

We 481—Cost Accounting ....-.-.-. A 3 j 

Elective —In Foods & Nutrition 2 or 


12 or 14 


Second Semester i wr si 
. 302—Gen. Microbiology - 
Biol 203—Gen. Psychology s 
Econ. 212—Prin. of Economics BL 3 
Mus. 222—Music Appreciation .... $ 
H.Ec. 302—Nutrition & Dietaries D 
Soc. 202—Intro. to Social Sci. ...... 
17 
Second Semester Hours 
NFS 340—Institutional Foods P 
TEJO seein ; 
NFS 5 ; 
. 491—Senior Problems 
Kk Advanced Food z 
Management me 
B.A. 333—Personnel Admin. . F 
16 
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CURRICULUM IN 


NUTRITION AND 


FOOD SCIENCE RESEARCH 


FRESHMAN YEAR‘ 


First Semester Hours 
Chem. 101—Gen. Chemistry ... MET i 
Math. 101—College Algebra . 
Eng. 101—English Compositi 
Hist. 101—World Civilization 


Ed. 100—Freshman Orient. 19 

P.Ed. 101—Physical Educatio; Wy 

H.Ec. 101—Intro. to Foods .. 3 
18 


Second Semester 


Chem. 102—Gen. Chemistry . 
Math, 102—Trigonometry 


Eng. 102—English Composition _. 


Hist. 102—World Civilization 
H.Ec. 102—Nutrition for Man . 
P.Ed. 102—Physical Education 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Biol. 103—Life Science .................... 4 
Chem. 203—Quantitative Anal. I .. 5*** 
Eng. 211—Intro. to Literature 

Soc. 201—Intro. to Sociology 
H.Ec. 201—Meal Planning and 


JUNIOR 


First Semester Hours 


Econ. 211—Prin. of Economics .... 3 


H.Ec. 305—Nutrition of Dev. ........ 2 
17 
SENIOR 
First Semester Hours 
Sci. 211—General Physics 
NFS-Uk 512—Normal 


4 

& Therapeutic 
Nutrition 5 
H.Ec. 401—Advanced Foods 
H.Ec. —General Elective** 
(not in Foods & 
Nutrition) 


*** Arranged 
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Second Semester Hours 
H.Ec. 104—Child Care Dev. ............ 4(5) 


H.Ec. 108—Textiles & Clothing .. 


Biol. 104—Life Science 


Eng. 212—Intro. to Literature .... 


P.Ed. 202—Recreational Activ. 


Ed. 203—General Psychology bd 
Soc. 


202—Social Science 


YEAR 


Second Semester Hours 


Chem. 202—Organic Chemistry.. 5 

Biol. 302—General Bateriology 3 

H.Ec. 302—Nutrition & Dietaries 3 

Chem. 305— Biochemistry /NFS-Uk 
311—Nutritional Bio- 

chemistry Yo cic. 

Mus. 222—Music Appreciation.. 2 


kkk 


4or3 


17 or 16 


YEAR 


Second Semester Hours 
*H.Ec. 491—Problems in Nutrition.. 3* 


H.Ec. —General Electives (not 


in Foods & Nutrition) 7 


P.S. 31l1—American Government 
or Elective 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 


Home Economics 100. Applied Art and Design. The apprecia- 
tion of art and design; their relation and application to problems 
in everyday life. Credit 4 hours. 

Homer Economics 101. Introduction to Foods. pee nee 
tion, preparation and preservation of food materials, se p : 
laboratory problems illustrating principles of cookery an eir ap 
plication. Credit 3 hours. x 

Home Economics 102. Nutrition for Man. An ee 
to nutrition with emphasis on food as a world force, on sag es à 
economic aspects of current nutritional problems, and on si nt ss 
agencies in seeking their solution. Nutritional aspects of e 
folkways will be included. Credit 3 hours. 

Homer Economics 104. Child Care and Development. er cle 
and development of the child from birth to five years. genie 
and experience with pre-school children. Offered as eer ho 
non-majors. Permission of instructor required. Credit ours. 


Homer Economics 108. Textiles and Clothing. Study of ng 
ical and physical properties of textile fibers, fabric oa aan 
and labeling. Basic principles underlying use of patterns, cons 
tion, and fitting of simple garments. Credit 3 hours. 

Home Economics 201. Meal Planning and Service. ata 
tionally adequate menus at various cost levels. Meal I as 
and service for various occasions. Prerequisites: Home Econo: 

100 and 101. Credit 3 hours. 

Home Economics 204. Family Clothing. A study of ire 
consumer clothing problems: construction for men, women an 
children. Prerequisite: Home Economics 108. Credit 3 hours. 


Homer Economics 208. H ousing Problems and Policies. Analy- 
sis of factors making housing a problem. Standards and govern- 
mental problems related to housing. Credit 3 hours. 


Home Economics 302. Nutrition and Dietaries. Human re- 
quirements for dietary essentials as modified by age, sex, pnn 
tion, and other factors. Construction of practical soker or : 
requirements. Prerequisites: Home Economics 201; Chemistry ; 
102; and concurrent Biology 302. Credit 3 hours. i 

Homer Economics 303. Household Equipment. isla in- 
volved in the selection, construction, operation, and care z : ee 
hold equipment, and their relation to the well-being of the family. 
Credit 3 hours. 

Home Economics 304. Home Furnishings and Design. dane 
ning and decorating the house to meet personal and pcan 
problems involved in comfortable present day living. tren 
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home furnishings, designs, arrangements, color in use as back- 
ground information. Prerequisites: Home Economics 100, 108, 204, 
and 208. Credit 3 hours. 


Home Economics 305. Nutrition of Development. A study 
of changing nutritional needs of individuals as influenced by their 
level of development in the life cycle. Credit 3 hours. 

Home Economics 306. Family Relationships. The study of the 
inter-relationships of family members. An analysis of financial 
problems, use of leisure time and the study of how significant tech- 
nological changes affect family life. Credit 4 hours. 

Home Economics 307. Advanced Clothing. The study of his- 
toric and period costumes, accessories, and tailoring. Practical ex- 
perience in constructing garments of wool and more delicate fibers. 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 108 and 204. Credit 3 hours. 

Homes Economics 308, Family Consumer Problems. Analysis 
of family economical aspects; responsibilities of family members 
in employing effective measures toward getting maximum benefit 
from family income. Credit 3 hours. 

Home Economics 400. Home Management. Experiences are 
‘provided for each student to plan, coordinate, and evaluate the 
various activities involved in managing a home. Residence of six 
to eight weeks in the Home Management House is required. Pre- 
requisites: Home Economics 302, and Senior Standing. Credit 5 
hours. 

Home Economics 401. Advanced Foods. The application of 
basic principles in the preparation of food for groups larger than 
the family; emphasis on tools and control management, select 
recipes, menus and appropriate decorations for special occasions 
and meals; instruction on new food products; and introduction 
to the techniques of food research. Prerequisite: Home Economics 
302. Credit 4 hours. 

Home Economics 491. Senior Problem in Foods and Nutrition. 
Independent study designed to integrate concepts through super- 
vised experience in the area of (1) Nutrition education service 
(2) Food service management or (3) Nutrition and food science 
research. Credit 3 hours. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


The Industrial Arts program is an integral part of the general 
education program. It is organized on a basis to reflect the broad 
aspects of modern industry and technology, with areas centered 
mainly around those programs that are developed in shopwork 
and laboratories. 

The teaching areas of Industrial Arts at Kentucky State College 
are designed to prepare students to teach in the secondary schools, 
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as well as to provide a foundation for graduate education. The 
curricula are designed to foster creative abilities, reflect basic in- 
terests, and apply basic skills in the use of tools and materials of 
industry. ° 

The total Industrial Arts program at Kentucky State College 
contains four options. There are two shop teaching areas; the area 
of concentration and the major. The two non-teaching areas are 
a minor for outside majors and the technologies leading to associate 
degrees in two areas, drafting and electronics. 

The teaching area shall consist of a minimum of 48 hours. Of 
this total, at least 45 hours shall be in laboratory courses, and 
Industrial Arts 362. The 45 laboratory hours shall consist of 
experiences in at least five of the following areas: woods, metals, 
drafting, power mechanics, crafts, and electricity. One of the 
above areas must be drafting. The maximum concentration in 
any one area shall not exceed 18 semester hours. 

The teaching major in Industrial Arts shall consist of a mini- 
mum of 36 hours, and Industrial Arts 362. The laboratory courses 
shall consist of a minimum of six hours in at least three of the 
above areas, One of the areas must be drafting. The maximum 
in any one area shall not exceed 9 semester hours. 

The non-teaching minor shall have a minimum of 18 hours. 
There shall be a minimum of 9 hours in one of the areas. Six of 
the additional hours must be related. 

The technology option leading to associate degrees is listed in 
another area of the catalogue. 

All courses are offered every year unless otherwise stated. 


CURRICULUM 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Eng. 101—English ee On. Secs Eng. 102-—English Composition .... 3 
Hist. 101—World Civilization .......... 3 Hist. 102—World Civilization .......... 3 
Biol. 101—-Life Science ......... os Biol. 102—lLife Science ........ 
I. A. 101—Mechanical Drawing ar O LA. 102—Mechanical Drawing . Ad 
Math. 100—Fundamentals of Math. 3 LA. 111—General Shop .................. 3 

—Foreign Lang. Elective 3 —Foreign Lang. Elective 3 
Ed. 100—Freshman Orientation... 12 P.Ed. 102—Orient. in Phy. Ed. ...... 12 
P.Ed. 101—Orient. in Phy. Ed. ...... 12 

19 1815 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester 

Soc. 201—Intro. to Social Sci. 3 Soc. 202—Intro. to Soc. Sci. 

Sci. 201—Intro. to Physical Sı 3 Sci. 202—Intro. to Physical Se 

Ed. 203—-General Psychology 3 Ed. 222—Human Develop. & 

I.A. 213—Elem. Woodworking 3 Psy. 

I.A. 223—Basic Electricity .. 3 LA. 214—“abinet Ma g 

Eng. 211—"‘ntro. to Literatur 3 TA. 201—General Metal ... 

P.Ed. 201—Recreational Activ. ... 12 Eng. 212—Tntro. to Literat 
P.Ed. 202—Recreational Activ. 

184% 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 


Econ. 211—Prin. of Economics ...... 3 P.Ed. 221-—Health & Safety Ed. .... 2 
Soc. 305—Contempt. Soc. Prob. .... 3 LA. 312—Industrial Arts Design.. 3 


I.A. 303—Machine Shop ................ I.A. 323—Basic Electronics .......... 3 
I.A.  315—Machine Woodworking.. 3 I.A. 302—General Shop .. RE | 
Wlechive. (nd Arte) sasana 3 Math. 102—Trigonometry ea) 
Elective 3 
15 J 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
I.A. PUTES Design .............. 3 Ed. 410IA-—Meth. of Tchg. Indus- 

trial Ariana 3 
LA. 451— Architectural paavina: Ed. 412— Admin. of Pub. Schools 


LA. 324—Basic Electronics . 
I.A. 362—Prep. of Instructio; 

Materials . 
LA. 401—Machine Shi 
Ed. 452—-Fund. of Secon 
Elective 


Ed. 424- Foundations of e Pera 


COURSE DESČRIPTION 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 101. Mechanical Drawing. Freehand letter- 
ing. Care of the exercises in the use of instruments. Principles of 
orthographic projection, sketching, and dimensioning. Contour line 
construction. Credit 3 hours. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 102. Mechanical Drawing. Inked drawings. 
Sections and conventions. Problems in machine drawing and sur- 
face development. Credit 3 hours. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 103. Power Mechanics I. Principles of 
power sources and basic mechanisms, disassembly, inspection, 
measurement, adjustment, and tuneup of the two and four cycle 
small gasoline engine. (Alternate course) Credit 3 hours. 


INDUSTRIAL Arts 111. General Shop (Crafts). Introductory 
course involving basic units in crafts not introduced in other 
courses. There will be projects and exercises in leather, graphic 
arts and art metal. Credit 3 hours. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 113. Power Mechanics II. Study of the multi- 
cycle engine, fuels and fuel systems, lubrication, cooling, ignition, 
tests, tune-up, adjustment, and minor repair. (Alternate course) 
Credit 3 hours. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 123. Descriptive Geometry. The representa- 
tion of points, lines and planes in relative positions. Intersection of 
lines with plane surfaces; intersection of surfaces; size and shape 
of plane areas and development of curved surfaces. (Alternate 
course) Credit 3 hours. 


INDUSTRIAL Arts 201. General Metal. Metal layout and design. 
Operation and information units in bench metal, forging, heat 
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treating, welding, plumbing, and spinning; practice and construc- 
tion of projects. Technica] study of working properties of metals. 
Credit 3 hours. ki 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 213. Elementary Woodwork. Care and use 
of hand tools. Study of woodworking materials. Simple jointery. 
Use of wood finishing materials. Credit 3 hours. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 214. Cabinet Making. Advanced hand wood- 
working units; operation of common woodworking tools; care and 
sharpening of tools; related information; construction and finishing 
of furniture projects. Credit 3 hours. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 223. Basic Electricity. Basic study through 
intensive laboratory experimentation of instruments found in the 
shop. Direct current, voltage and resistance measurements, laws 
pertaining to DC. magnets and magnetic fields. Alternating cur- 
rent, capacitance, impedance, and inductance. Credit 3 hours. 


. INDUSTRIAL ARTS 243. Residential and Industrial Electricity. 
Power wiring principles, (materials, and problems involved). DC 
motor and generator principles, systems and controls. Thorough 
study and examination of AC motors and alternators and conditions 
affecting the lines, such as, resistance, capacitance, and inductance 
relating to power factor. Credit 3 hours. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 302. General Shop (Ceramics and Plastics). 
Technical information and product development in plastic and 
ceramic art. Plastic fabrication, construction of molds and forms, 
and tooling plastics. Experience in industrial ceramic production, 
and developing problems and projects for clay. Credit 3 hours. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 303. Machine Shop. Use of files, chisels and 
other bench tools. Use of precision instruments. Beginning prac- 
tice on the lathe, shaper, drill press, grinder, and milling machine. 
Credit 3 hours. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 312. Industrial Design. Problems of design 
in furniture. Decorative design. Other problems of design in in- 
dustry as special problems of the draftsman. Credit 3 hours. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 315. Machine Woodworking. Production 
work on woodworking machines. Cabinet assembly. Maintenance 
of woodworking machinery. Credit 3 hours. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 323. Basic Electronics I. Review of basic 
electricity. Study starts with series and parallel circuits containing 
resistance, inductance and capacitance. Resonance and phase-shift- 
ing networks. Semiconductors and tube-type diode circuits and 
all types of power supplies and rectifiers. Transistor and tube 
characteristics, DC and AC amplifiers. (Intensive laboratory work 
with set-up and testing in each experiment.) 3 credit hours. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 324. Basic Electronics II. (Applied Elec- 
tronics in Communication) Further study in amplifiers both tube 
and solid state. Detector circuits and T-R-F receivers. Oscillators 
of all types, Silicon control, rectifier circuits, and integrated 
circuits. Course is completed with possible construction of student- 
designed project initiated by a paper to be turned in by mid- 
semester. (All study is done in conjunction with both student and 
instructor-done laboratory experiments.) 3 credit hours. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 362. Preparation and Evaluation of Instruc- 
tional Material. Advantages and disadvantages of written instruc- 
tion. Types of instruction sheets. Duplicating and the proper 
choice of instructional material. Types of audiovisual instructional 
materials and their use. Credit 2 hours. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 401. Machine Shop. More difficult work on 
lathe, thread cutting, knurling, boring and taper turning. Further 
use of shaper, drill press, and milling machine. Credit 3 hours. 

INDUSTRIAL Arts 411. Machine Design. More technical drafting 
of machine parts. Development of cams, gears, and other linkage 
devices. Technical methods of drawing detailed and assembly 
drawing, with excessive use of machinist handbooks. Special prob- 
dems in machine design. Credit 3 hours. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS 451. Architectural Drawing. Foundation and 
floor plans. Elevations. Sections and details of house construction. 
Architectural symbols. A complete home is planned and drawn, 
including land plot. Estimating and specifications. Credit 3 hours. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


The objectives of the Department of Mathematics and Physics 
are: 

(1) To offer a major in mathematics for those who plan to 
teach mathematics and prepare for advance study. 

(2) To give the mathematics back-ground for students of 
science, statistics, and engineering. 

(3) To give a general picture of the important part mathe- 
matics has played in the development of civilization in 
ancient and modern times. 


MAJOR PROGRAM: 

The Department of Mathematics offers courses leading to 
Bachelor of Science degree. There are three curricula open to 
students who desire a major in Mathematics. Each student entering 
the college is given a mathematics placement test. The placement 
test determines whether a student enters Curriculum I or Curric- 
ulum II. Students who plan to teach and desire certification must 
follow Curriculum III. Credit toward a major in Mathematics will 
not be allowed for Mathematics 100, 103, 104 or 314. 
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(a) Grades of “C” and. above must be earned by Majors in 
all Mathematics courses taken. 

(b) Students desiring to major iti Mathematics must obtain 
approval from the Head of Department. 


MINOR PROGRAM: 


A minimum of 18 hours is needed for a Minor in Mathematics. 
There are two plans: Plan J is to be followed by students who are 
admitted to Freshman Mathematics I; Plan II, those admitted to 
Mathematics 101 — College Algebra. 

(a) Grades of “C” or above must be earned by all Minors in 

Mathematics courses taken. 

(b) Mathematics 100, 103, 104 and 314 will not be allowed for 

credit toward a Minor. 

(c) Students desiring to Minor in Mathematics must obtain 

approval from Head of the Mathematics Department. 


CURRICULUM I 


CURRICULUM FOR MATHEMATICS MAJORS WITHOUT 
CERTIFICATION 


(Placement Test Shows Students should Enter Mathematics 101) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 


Math. 101—College Algebra .. 3 Math. 102—Trigonometry ... 
Eng. 101—Eng. Comp. .......... 3 Eng. 102—Eng. Comp. ... 3 
Fren. 101—Elementary French ...... 3 Fren. 102—Elem,. French ae) 
Biol. 103—Life Science ............ 4 Biol. 103—Life Science ..... .4 
Hist. 101—World Civilization 3 Hist. 102—World Civilization EP 
PED. 101—Orient. in PED .... 12 PED. 102—Orient. in PED. ............ 12 
Ed. 100—Fresh. Orient. ...... % 

17 161% 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester 
Math. 208—Calculus ........0...2e Math. 204—Calculus .................... 
Math. 201—Plane Analytic Geom..... 3, Sei. 202—Solid Anal. Geom. 3 
Ed. 203-—-General Psychology...... Ed. 222—Human Dev. & Psy, Tres 


Soc. 201—Intro. to Soc. Sci. .. Soc. 202—Tntro. to Soc. Sci. ........ 3 

Eng. 211—Intro. to Literature Eng. 212—Intro. to Literature : 

PED. 201—Rec. Activity . PED. 202—Rec. Activity .................. 12 
1542 1514 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester 
Math. 307—Linear Alg. al Math. 309—Modern Geom. ... 
BS CUVE! AE coos 8 Tieri o AERE na 
Sci. 211—Gen. Physics .. 4 Math. 303—Differential Eq. . 
PED. 221—Health & Safety .. Sci. 212—Gen. Physics ................. 
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SENIOR YEAR 


Second Semester Hours 


Math. 404—Adv. Calc. II ... 
Math. 402—Mod. Alg. II.. 
Elective 


First Semester 

Math. 403—Adv. Calc. I 
Math. 401—Mod. Algebra I 
Elective 


Total 132 hrs. 
Math. Total 39 brs. 
Elective 37 hours giving Student Chance to take a sécond major. 


CURRICULUM II 


CURRICULUM FOR MATHEMATICS MAJORS WITHOUT 
CERTIFICATION 


(Placements Test Show Students Eligible to Take Mathematics 105) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 


Math. 105—Fresh. Math. I .. Ma Math, 105—Fresh. Math. II ... 
Eng. 101—Eng. Comp. ........ S Eng. 101—Eng. Comp. ..... 
Fren. 101—Elementary French 3 Fren. 102—Elem. French 

Biol. 103—Life Science ......... : Biol. 103—Life Science ..... 


Hist. 101—World Civilization . Hist. 101—World oy ae t 
“Ed. 100—Fresh, Orientation . 1% P.Ed. 102—Orient. to P.Ed. .............. 12 
P.Ed. 101—Orient. in P.Ed. .. 2 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester 
Math. 203—Calculus Math. 204—Calculus 
Sci. 211—General Physics . 4 Sci. 212— General Physics . 
Eng. 211—Intro. to Literature 3 Eng. 212—Intro. to Literature ...... 3 
Soc. 201—Intro. to Soc. Science ....3 Soc. 202—Intro. to Soc. Science ....3 
Ed. 203—General Psychology ...... 3 Ed. 222—Human Dev. & Psy. II 3 
PBa. ao A TAA 32 P.Ed. 202—Rec. Activity ..........- 12 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 

Math. 307—Linear Algebra .. 3 Math. 309—Modern Geometry ........ 

Elective (General) .... 6 Math. 303—Diff. Equations fe 

Elective (Minor) ...... Peas) Elective (Minor) ...... 

P.Ed. 221—Health & Safety .. aena Elective (General) .... 
17 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 


Math. 403—Adv. Calculus I .... Math. 404— Adv. Calculus II oe | 
Math. 401—Mod. Algebra I Math. 402—Mod. Algebra II 3 
Elective (Minor) ........ Elective (Minor) ........ 6 
Elective (General) .... Elective (General) .... oar 
15 15 
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CURRICULUM III 


CURRICULUM FOR MATHEMATICS WITH 
CERTIFICATION 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Math. 101—College Algebra ............ 3 
or 


Math. 105—Freshman Math, I ........ 
Eng. 101—English Composition 
Fren. 101—Elementary French 
Biol. 103—Life Science . 
Hist. 101—World Civiliza 
Ed. 100—Fresh. Orientation 
P.Ed. 101—Orient. in P.Ed. . 


Second Semester 
Math. 102—Trigonometry ... 


Math, 106—Freshman Math. II 
Eng. 102—Eng. Comp. ........... 

Fren. 102—Elementary French 
Biol. 103—Life Science ............ 
Hist. 101—World Civilization 
P.Ed, 102—Orient. in P.Ed. ............ 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours 


Math. 203—Calculus ........ ache 
Math. 201—Plane Anal. Geom. | 
Ed. 203—General Psychology ...... 3 
Soc. Sci. 

201—Intro. to Soc. Sci. ........ 3 
Eng. 211—Intro. to Lit. 3 
P.Ed. 201—Rec. Act. 


JUNIOR 
First Semester Hours 
Math. 307—Linear Algebra .. 3 
Elective —(Minor) ......... 26 
Sci. 211— Gen. Physics . 4 
Elective —(Pre-Professional) ie 
P.Ed. 221—Health & Safety .............. 2 
18 
SENIOR 


First Semester 


Math. 403—Adv. Calculus .... 3 
Math. 401—Modern Alg. .3 
Elective —Minor .............. "9 
Elective —-(Pre-Professional) .......- 3 

18 


1612 
Second Semester Hours 
Math, 204—Calculus. .............---c:s-case 3 
Math, 202—Solid Anal. Geom. ...... 3 
Ed. 22g tuman Dev. & Psy. II 3 


302—Intro. to Soc. Sci. 
Eng. 212—Intro. to Lit. 
P.Ed. 202—Rec. Act. 


YEAR 


Second Semester 

Math. 306—College Geom. 
Elective —(Minor) 
Math. 302—Ele. Number Theory .... 3 


or 

Math, 303-—Differential Equation... 3 
Elective —(Pre-Professional) ........ 3 
Ed. 452—Fund. of Sec. Ed. 


YEAR 

Second Semester Hours 
Ed. 412—Adm. of Pub. Schs......... 3 
Ed. 410—Teaching of Math. ...... 3 


Ed. 400—Supervised Teaching .... 8 


Requirements for Minor in Mathematics 


Students who plan to take a minor in Mathematics will have 
two plans open to them: Plan I and Plan II. In each of them a 
minimum of 18 hours is offered; either may be completed for the 


minor in Mathematics. 
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A minimum of 18 hours is needed for a minor in Mathematics. 
Mathematics 100 may not be used for -credit toward a minor in 
Mathematics. 


Plan I Plan II 


Math. 105—Fresh. Math. I 3 
Math. 106—Fresh. Math. II ............ 3 Math. 102—Trigonometry 3 
Math. 202—Solid Anal. Geometry.... 3 Math. 201—Plane Analytic Geom. 3 
Math. 203—Calculus I re Math. 202—Solid sige epi re 3 
3 


Math. 101—College Algebra . 


Math. 204—Calculus II .. 2 Math. 203—Calculus I . 
Math. 303—Differential Equations < Math. 204—Calculus II 3 
Math. 303—Differential Equations 3 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 


NOTE: Mathematics 100 is designed to meet the needs of students 
who show by their entrance test, that they are not ready 
for Mathematics 101. This course may not be used for 
credit toward a major in’ Mathematics. 


Matuematics 100. Fundamentals of Mathematics. Fundamen- 
tal operations with integers and fractions, simple equations and 
their solutions, ratio, proportions, percentages, exponents, varia- 
‘tions, quadratic equations, logarithms, functional relationship, 
graphs, progressions. Credit 3 hours. 


MatTHEmMatTIcs 101. College Algebra. Sets and numbers, some 
principles of logic, inequalities, coordinates system, graphs, quad- 
ratic function, determinants, polynomials, inverse functions, per- 
mutations, combination & binomial theorem, mathematical induc- 
tion, exponential and logarithmic function, complex numbers. 
Credit 3 hours. 


MATHEMATICS 102. Trigonometry. Definitions and properties 
of trigonometric functions, right triangle, trigonometric identities, 
inverse functions, oblique triangles, complex numbers, DeMoivre’s 
Theorem. Credit 3 hours. 


MATHEMATICS 103. Foundations of Mathematics for Elementary 
Teachers. Nature of mathematics, role of mathematics in our cul- 
ture, deductive reasoning, nature of proof. Sets, whole number 
system, numeration systems, bases, non-negative rational numbers, 
introduction to negative rational numbers. Special attention will 
be given to needs of elementary teachers. Prerequisite: 2 units 
high school mathematics. Credit 3 hours. 


MatTHEMatTIcs 104. Foundations of Mathematics for Elementary 
Teachers. Continuation of Mathematics 103. Elementary number 
theory—modular arithmetic, real number system—informal discus- 
sion of structure. Prerequisite: Mathematics 103 or equivalent. 
Credit 3 hours. 
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MATHEMATICS 105. Freshman Mathematics I. Sets, Relations 
and Functions, Elementary logic in Mathematics. Real Numbers, 
introduction to Plane Analytic Geometry (Linear Functions), Com- 
binations of Functions, Prerequisite: ACT test 85 Percentile, Credit 
5 hours. 


MATHEMATICS 106. Freshman Mathematics II. Continuation 
of Mathematics 105. Conic Sections. Polar Coordinates, Vectors in 
Plane, Matrices and Determinants, Vectors in space. Quadric 
Surfaces. Prerequisite: Mathematics 105. Credit 3 hours. 


MatHematics 107. Basic Concepts of Mathematics. Some 
principles of Logic, Algebra of Sets, Equivalence Relations, 
Functions, Boclean Algebra, Order Relations. Number systems — 
Rational, Real and Complex. Numbers, Groups. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 106 or consent of Instructor. Credit 3 hours. 


MatTHEMATICS 108. Basic Concepts of Mathematics. Continu- 
ation of Mathematics 107. Rings, Fields, Vector Algebra, Sequences 
and Series, Limits and Continuity Concepts, Derivative and Integral. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 107. Credit 3 hours. 


MatTHEMATIcs 201. Plane Analytic Geometry. A study of 
rectangular coordinates, lines, transformations of coordinates, 
circles, parabola, ellipse and hyperbola, curves of higher degree, 
exponential and logarithmic curves, parametic equations, polar 
coordinates, curve fitting. Prerequisite: Mathematics 101 and 102. 
Credit 3 hours. 


MATHEMATICS 203. Calculus. Variables, functions and limits, 
differentiation of algebraic functions and applications, introduction 
to integration, differentiation of transcendental functions and ap- 
plications. Law of Mean. Prerequisite or concurrent: Mathematics 
201. Credit 3 hours. 


MatHematics 204. Calculus. A continuation of Mathematics 
203. Methods of integration, application, partial differentiation, 
L’Hospital Rule, Maclaurin’s and Taylor’s series. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 203. Credit 3 hours. 

MATHEMATICS 302. Elements of Theory of Numbers. Topics 
discussed include the basic divisibility properties of integers, The 
Prime Number Theorem, Congruences and Multiplicative number 
thoeretic functions. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Credit 
3 hours. 

MatHEematTics 303. Differential Equations. This course is de- 
signed to meet the needs of students of Pure and Applied Mathe- 
matics and Science. Prerequisite: Mathematics 204. Credit 3 hours. 


MATHEMATICS 306. College Geometry. Geometrical construc- 
tion, properties of triangle, transversals, harmonic ranges, Cross 
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ratio. Designed for students who expect to teach high school geom- 
etry. Prerequisite: Lecture and recitation. Credit 3 hours. (Con- 
sent of Instructor.) 


MATHEMATICS 307. Linear Algebra. Coordinates, vectors, vec- 
tor spaces, subspaces, Euclidean N-space, determinants, linear 
transformation, linear transformation & matrices, bilinear and 
quadratic forms. Prerequisite: Mathematics 203. Credit 3 hours. 


MATHEMATICS 309. Introduction to Modern Geometry. His- 
torical introductions, Axiom systems, Projective plane geometry, 
linear transformations, Projective Metric Geometry, Circular Trans- 
formations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 306 or Consent of Instructor. 
Credit 3 hours. 


MATHEMATICS 311. Elementary Vector Analysis. Algebra of 
vectors, calculus of vectors. Prerequisite: Mathematics 303. Credit 
3 hours. 


MATHEMATICS 314. Teachers’ Arithmetic. A review of the es- 
sentials of arithmetic, development of skills, accuracy, and methods 
of teaching fundamentals of arithmetic to pupils in the elementary 
school. Credit 3 hours. 


Matuematics 401. Modern Algebra I. Operations, Permuta- 
tions, Group, Isomorphism, Homorphisms, Factor Groups, Sylons 
Theorem, Applications. Prerequisite: Consent of Instructor. Credit 
3 hours. 


Matuematics 402. Modern Algebra II. Continuation of Math- 
ematics 401. Rings, Integral domains, Quotient rings and Ideals, 
Extension fields, Vector spaces. Prerequisite: Mathematics 401. 
Credit 3 hours. 


MatHEMAtTics 403. Advanced Calculus I. Real numbers and 
Eucledean N-space, continuous Functions, Differentiable functions 
of one variable, of several variables. Rieman Integral. Credit 3 
hours. 


MATHEMATICS 404. Advanced Calculus II. Classical lebesgue 
Integral, Power Series, Fourier Series. Curves, Surfaces and 
Integral Theorem, Divergence, Theorems of Green and Stokes. 
Some Applications. Credit 3 hours. 

MATHEMATICS 405. Sets, Logic, and Foundations of Mathe- 
matics. Point-sets. An elementary account of mathematical logic 
and some of the developments in connection with the foundations 
of mathematics. Consent of instructor. Credit 3 hours. 


PHYSICS 


Science 211. General Physics. A general elementary course 
covering Mechanics, Wave Motion, Heat, Electronics. Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics 101 and 102. Credit 4 hours. 
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ScreNcE 212. General Physics. A continuation of Science 211. 
Current electricity, sound, light, and®an introduction to atomic 
structure. Prerequisite: Science 211. Credit 4 hours. 


Science 303. Electricity and Magnetism. For students who 
desire to continue the study of electricity and magnetism begun in 
Science 212. Covering the Theory and Use of electrical equipment, 
Methods of Measuring Current, power, electromotive force, induc- 
tance and capacitance. Prerequisite: Science 212 and Mathematics 
204. Credit 3 hours. 


DEPARTMENT OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The Department of Modern Foreign Languages offers 
courses in French, Spanish and German, with majors and minors 
in the first two languages. A major in French or Spanish shall 
consist of twenty-four (24) semester hours, exclusive of the ele- 
mentary courses (101, 102), and, in some instances, of the elemen- 
tary and intermediate courses (201, 202). 

The minor shall consist of eighteen (18) semester hours, ex- 
clusive of the elementary courses (101, 102). All majors must take 
a course in “Methods of Teaching Modern Foreign Languages.” 
Courses are offered every year unless otherwise stated. 


PROFICIENCY TEST 


Freshman students entering the College with two or more 
units of high school French or Spanish are required to take a 
language proficiency test if they wish to take a language course 
or fulfill a language requirement. No credit will be given such 
students if they enroll in an elementary course without taking the 
proficiency test. 

A student majoring in another department may fulfill his 
entire foreign language requirement or a portion of it on the 
basis of his performance in proficiency tests, provided he secures 
the approval of his department. 


AIMS 
Elementary Courses 

1. To teach the basic fundaments of grammar, syntax and 
pronunciation of the modern foreign languages so that 
the students may be able to read them intelligently and 
speak and write them on an elementary level. Excellence 
in performance is encouraged at all times. 

2. To develop interest in foreign cultures and literatures 
through graded, elementary readings and audiovisual aids. 
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3. To emphasize the aural-oral approach in the learning of 
the foreign language and to encourage active use of the 
language in conversation in class, in the laboratory and in 
daily situations. 

4. To acquaint the students with the use of the language 
laboratory and other language teaching materials. 


Advanced Courses 

1. To study languages on a larger scale through increased 
speaking and writing activity. 

2. To increase the students’ interest in the countries whose 
language they are studying through a study of the coun- 
tries’ civilization, their great literary contributions in spe- 
cial periods, and their cultural contributions to world 
civilization. 

3. To give the necessary preparation to those students who 
desire to major or minor in the languages. 

4. To prepare majors for secondary teaching positions as well 
as for graduate and professional work. 


CURRICULUM 
MAJOR: FRENCH—MINOR: SPANISH 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


a Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 

g. 101—English Composition .... 3 Eng. 102—English Composi 

Biol. 101—Life Science ............ EN Biol. 102 Life PE a E 3 

Hist. 101—World Civilization Hist. 102—World Civilization ........ 3 

;Eren. 101—Elementary French Fren. 102—Elementary French ...... 3 

Span. 101—Elementary Spanish. ...... 3 Span. 102—Elementary Spanish ...... 3 

Ed. 100—Freshman Orientation. 4%  P.Ed. 221—Health and Safety Ed... 2 

PEd. 101—Orientation in Phy. Ed. t% P.Ed. 102—Orientation in Phy. Ed. 12 
16 1744 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 


Eng. 211—Intro. to Literature 3 Eng. 212—Intro. to Lite: 
ature ...... v — f rature ...... 3 
a DDES to Physical Sci... 3 Sci. 202—Tntro. to Physical Sci... 3 
Sen vase to Social Sci. ...... 3 Soc. 202—Intro. to Social Sci....... 3 
3 n. Z Jar ntermediate French .... 3 Fren. 202—Intermediate French .... 3 
pan. 201—Intermediate Spanish .... : Span. 202—Intermediate Spanish .... 3 
3 


Ed. 203—General Psychology ...... — f 
Pid. 201 Recreational Activ. A E E 
P.Ed. 
1812 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 


Econ. 211—Prin. of Economics ...... 3 Soe. 305—Cont } 
has 301—Survey of French Lit..... 3 Fren. 302— Savan of ence ait hes 3 
pan. 301—Survey of Span. Lit. Span. 302—Survey of Span. Lit. .... 3 


Elective RIS Si he, Vr RL ee Fren. 312—French Conversation .... 3 
ORES encase tet NAA 3 
15 15 


*Students entering with t į i f 
e for the ng n ee or more units of high school language should 
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SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Spanish Electives ... Ed. 412—Admin. of Pub. 
French Electives NOONE ea oane aa 3 


Elective (Philosophy or Logic) cig Ed? speek 5 of Secondary 


Romance Languages.. 3 
Ed. 400—Supervised Teaching .... 8 


15 17 


CURRICULUM 
MAJOR: SPANISH—MINOR: FRENCH 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Eng. 101—English Composition .... 3 Eng. 102—English Composition .... 3 
Biol. 101—Life Science ........... ot Biol. 102—Life Seance. jue 3 

His. 101—World Civilization ie i 
*Fren, 101—Elementary French. ...... 
*Span. 101—Elementary Spanish ...... 
Ed. 100—Freshman Orientation.. $ 
P.Ed. 101—Orientation in Phy. Ed. } 
Econ, 211—Prin. of Economics ...... 3 


3 

3 Fren. 102—Elementary French ...... 
3 Span. 102—Elementary Spanish ...... 
5  P.Ed, 221—Health & Safety Ed. ...... 
2  P.Ed. 102—Orientation in Phy. Ed. 4% 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester 
Eng. 211—Intro. to Literature ...... Eng. 212—Intro. to Literature ...... 
Sci. 201—Intro. to Physical Sci Sci. 202—Intro. to Physical Sci..... 3 
Soc. 201—Intro. to Social Sci. . Soc. 202—Intro. to Social Sci. ...... 3 
Fren. 201—Intermediate French .... Fren. 202—Intermediate French .... 3 
Span. 201—Intermediate Spanish. Ed. 222—Human Develop. & 
Ed. 203—General Psychology iy alice ee eat 3 
P.Ed. 201—Recreational Activ. . P.Ed. 202—Recreational Activ. ts 
Span. 202—Intermediate Spani 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Span. 311—Adv. Spanish Comp. .... 3 Soc. 305—Contemp. Soc. Prob. .... 3 
Fren. 301—Survey of French Lit..... 3 Fren. 302—Survey of French Lit..... 3 
Span. 301—Survey of Span. Lit. .... 3 Span. 302—Survey of Span. Lit. .... 3 
Fren. 311—French Composition .. Span. 312—Adv. Spanish 


TOON IAD estate tatty oka ne acter ATRA Mective he ne ee et 3 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Spanish Electives it Ed. 412—Admin. of Pub. Schools 3 
French Electives : 6 Ed. 452—Fund. of Secondary Ed. 3 
Elective (Philosophy or Logic)........ 3 Ed. 410RL—Meth. of Tchg. Ro- 


mance Languages ...... 3 
Ed. 400—Supervised Teaching...... 8 
18 17 


*Students entering with two or more units of high school lan hould 
not register for these courses. se te on 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION 
1. FRENCH 


FRENCH 101. Elementary French. The elements of French pro- 
nunciation, fundamentals of sentence structure, study of French 
grammar, vocabulary, verbs, emphasis on the aural-oral approach, 
with a view toward development of conversational and speaking 
ability. One hour per week in the Language Laboratory is re- 
quired of all students. Credit 3 hours. 


FRENCH 102. Elementary French. Continuation of French 101. 
More difficult phases of grammar studied. One hour per week 
in the Language Laboratory required of all students. Credit 3 
hours. 


FRENCH 201. Intermediate French. More extensive treatment 
of phases of grammar, including the fifteen tenses, (in review 
form). Much use of pattern drills in grammar treatment. Exten- 
sive reading of French texts. Much written work required. 
Prerequisite: French 102 or acceptable score on Proficiency test. 
Credit 3 hours, 


FRENCH 202. Intermediate French. Continuation of French 
„201, including a mastery of conditional subjunctive sentences. 
Much supplementary reading. Prerequisite: French 201. Credit 3 
hours. 


FRENCH 301. Survey of French Literature. A rapid survey of 
French Literature from its beginning through the 17th century. 
Readings of plays of Moliére, Racine, Corneille given much atten- 
tion. Prerequisite: French 202. Credit 3 hours. 


FRENCH 302. Survey of French Literature. Continuation of 
French 301. French Literature in the 18th, 19th, and 20th century 
studied, with special emphasis on Montesquieu, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Balzac, Hugo, Vigny, Maupassant, Flaubert, Loti and a few of the 
contemporary writers. Individual reports, individual readings 
constitute good portion of course. Prerequisite: French 301. Credit 
2 hours. 

FRENCH 311. French Composition. Emphasis upon the written 
word. Frequent compositions, illustrating all phases of French 
grammar. Prerequisite: French 202. Credit 3 hours. 


FRENCH 312. French Conversation. Practice in the oral uses 
of French. Daily conversations on topics of interest. Prerequisite: 
French 202. Credit 3 hours. 


FRENCH 321. French Civilization. Study of the historical 
background of the French nation from Charlemagne to the present. 
Prerequisite: French 202. Credit 3 hours. 
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FRENCH 401. French Literature of the 18th Century. A period 
-course emphasizing the principal writers of the century, particu- 
larly Marivaux, Beaumarchais, Roussgau, Voltaire, Montesquieu. 
Prerequisite: French 302. Offered in alternate years. Credit 3 
hours. 

FRENCH 402. French Literature of the 19th Century. An 
analysis of the thought and work of the principal French Roman- 
ticists, particularly Hugo, de Vigny, de Musset, Lamartine. 
Prerequisite: French 302. Offered in alternate years. Credit 3 
hours. 

FRENCH 411. Twentieth Century French Novel. A study of 
such novelists as Camus, Sartre, Queneau, Proust, Gide, Celine, 
Colette, Malraux, Sain-Exupery, and Robbe-Grillet with readings 
from the major works. Analysis of the men and trends of the 
modern French novel. Prerequisite: French 302. Offered in alternate 
years. Credit 3 hours. 

FRENCH 412. Twentieth Century French Drama and Poetry. 
A survey of the French drama and poetry in the twentieth century 
with study of the works of Prevert, Valery, Eluard, Dumas, Coc- 
teau, Claudel, Giraudoux, Apollinaire, Cichaux, Anouily, Ionesco, 
Queneau. Prerequisite: French 302. Offered in alternate years. 
Credit 3 hours. 

FRENCH 431., French Phonetics. An analysis of separate 
sounds with oral practice, designed to correct the student’s own 
pronunciation. Much iaboratory work. Prerequisite: Two years of 
French (College). Offered in alternate years. Credit 3 hours. 


2. SPANISH 

SPANISH 101. Elementary Spanish. A course based on the 
aural-oral method which stresses the spoken language. Drill in 
pronunciation. Study of the elementary principles of the language. 
One hour per week in the Language Laboratory is required of all 
students. Credit 3 hours. 

SPANISH 102. Elementary Spanish. Continued drill in pro- 
nunciation and conversation. One hour per week required in 
Language Laboratory. Credit 3 hours. 


SPANISH 201. Intermediate Spanish. Conversation based on 
reading material of increasing difficulty. Work in composition and 
translation. Prerequisite: Spanish 102 or an acceptable score on 
the Proficiency Test. Credit 3 hours. 

SPANISH 202. Intermediate Spanish. Continuation of Spanish 
201. Greater emphasis upon composition and translation. Prere- 
quisite: Spanish 201 or equivalent. Credit 3 hours. 

SPANISH 301. Survey of Spanish Literature. A study of Span- 
ish Literature from its beginning to 1700: formation of the Spanish 
language, representative writers and works, history of ideas, for- 
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eign influences, and significance of Spanish literary productions. 
Reading and discussion of literary selections, tape recordings, and 
book report. Conducted partly in Spanish. Credit 3 hours. 


SPANISH 302. Survey of Spanish Literature. Continuation of 
Spanish 301. A study of Spanish Literature from 1700 to the con- 
temporary period: Neo-Classicism, Romanticism, Costumbrism, 
Realist Novel, Naturalism, Modernismo, Generation of 1898, and 
20th century trends, stressing the evolution of literary genres, 
ideas and styles. Reading and discussion of literary selections, 
tape recordings, and book report. Conducted partly in Spanish. 
Credit 3 hours. 


SPANISH 303, Survey of Spanish-American Literature. A study 
of Spanish-American Literature from the colonial period to the 
present, emphasis on literature of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Reading and discussion of literary selections, literary 
tape recordings, and book reports. Conducted partly in Spanish. 
Offered in alternate years. Credit 3 hours. 


SPANISH 311. Advanced Spanish Composition. Development 
of grammatical accuracy in writing Spanish. Writing of original 
compositions with stress on advanced grammar analysis and use of 
idiomatic expressions. Prerequisite: Spanish 202. Credit 3 hours. 


SPANISH 312. Advanced Spanish Conversation. The object of 
the course is to increase, through conversation and intensive 
work, the student’s ability to speak and to understand Spanish. 
Discussions based on current events, social customs, and general 
topics will be developed. Conducted partly in Spanish. Credit 3 
hours. 

SpanisH 401. Drama of the Siglo de Oro. A study of the 
Spanish drama in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: dra- 
matic antecedents, precursors, dramatic technique and theory, the 
world of the “comedia”, representative writers and works, signi- 
ficance in world drama. Reading and discussion of several plays, 
tape recordings, special reports or analyses. Conducted partly in 
Spanish. One semester. Offered in alternate years. Credit 3 hours. 


SPANISH 402. The Civilization of Spain. A study of Spanish 
Civilization from the pre-Caristian period to the present: out- 
standing events, institutions, and contributions in all the arts, in 
philosophy, politics, and religion. One semester. Offered in 
alternate years. Credit 3 hours. 


SPANISH 411. The Spanish Realist Novel of the 19th Century. 
A thorough study of the novel in Spain during the second half of 
the 19th century, especially the works of Alarcon, Galdos, Pereda, 
Valera, Palacio Valdes, and Pardo Bazan, stressing the style and 
novelistic technique of each writer, significance of the work, and 
evolution of the genre. Reading and discussion of several repre- 
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sentative novels. One semester. Conducted partly in Spanish. 
Offered in alternate years. Credit 3 hours. 


SPANISH 412. Spanish Literature of the 20th Century. A thor- 
ough study of Spanish letters from 1898 to the present with em- 
phasis on the thought and work of the most representative writers. 
Generation of 1898, Modernismo in Spain, post-war trends, etc. 
Reading and discussion of representative selections, literary record- 
ings, book reports. Conducted partly in Spanish. One semester. 
Offered in alternate years. Credit 3 hours. 


SPANISH 431. The Spanish Language: Development, Phonetics, 
Linguistic Peculiarities and Problems. A study of the growth of 
Spanish from its beginnings to its present state, including its mod- 
ern sounds, its characteristics syntax and idiomatic constructions, 
and its difference from English. Oral practice and frequent labora- 
tory work. One semester. Credit 3 hours. 


3. GERMAN 
German 101: Elementary German 


An introductory course on the fundamentals of German gram- 
mar and pronunciation with increasing emphasis on conversation. 
An elementary reader is introduced during the first term for ad- 
ditional conversational practice. Practice in the Language 
Laboratory for an hour each week is required of all students. Credit 
3 hours. 


German 102: Elementary German 


Continuation of German 101. More advanced phases of gram- 
mar are studied. Literary readings with discussion are stressed. 
Although the conversational approach is emphasized, there is spe- 
cial drill in composition. One hour per week in the Language 
Laboratory is required of all students. Credit 3 hours. 


German 201: Intermediate German 


A second year college German course that includes more exten- 
sive study of grammar, review of fundamental tenses and verbal 
constructions, literary readings, conversation and composition. 
Audio-oral practice is especially stressed. One hour per week 
in the Language Laboratory is required of every student. Credit 
3 hours. 


German 202: Intermediate German 


Continuation of German 201. Some review of special gram- 
matical points, more extensive readings, interpretation and discus- 
sion in German, and greater emphasis on composition and trans- 
lation. One hour per week in the Language Laboratory is required 
of all students. Credit 3 hours. 
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ART 

Objectives: 

1. To expose the student to the basic areas of disciplines within 
the visual arts. 

2. To provide the student with a formal program of instruction 
in materials and techniques as they relate to the areas of visual 
arts. A 

3. To stimulate talent and creativity through aesthetic enrich- 
ment, individual interpretation, and experimentation. 

4. To heighten the cultural opportunities afforded the student, 
the college, and the community. 


Minor Program: 


A minor program in art consists of twenty-one hours: Art 
110, 111, 120, 121, 201, 202, and Education 101 or 102. 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 


Art 110-111. Basic Drawing. An introductory course designed 
to explore the visual possibilities of the two dimensional field 
through a variety of drawing materials and techniques. Problems 
will be assigned in order to expose the student to the use of 
line, form, composition, color, and tone. No prerequisites required. 
Credit 3 hours each semester. 


ArT 120-121. Basic Painting. A course designed to acquaint 
the beginning student to both traditional and contemporary criteria 
and theory as it relates to painting. Problems and materials will 
include traditional oil techniques as well as the newer plastic 
materials and techniques. No prerequisites required. Credit 3 
hours each semester. 


Art 201. Art History Survey: Primitive to Medieval Art. A 
survey lecture course designed to expose the student to the history 
of art from pre-historic man to the present. No prerequisite re- 
quired. Credit 3 hours. 


ArT 202. Art History Survey: Renaissance to Contemporary 
Art. A survey lecture course designed to expose the student to 
the history of art from pre-historic man to the present. A con- 
tinuation of Art 201. No prerequisites required. Credit 3 hours. 


Art 230. Afro-American Art in New Perspective. A course 
designed to reveal contributions and accomplishments of Afro- 
American Art committed from art history publications. The in- 
fluence of early African Art on Art of the World will be evaluated. 
Research projects in past and present Negro American artists. 
One half of the course will be devoted to lecture/demonstrations 
and one half to research/laboratory projects. No prerequisites 
required. Credit 3 hours. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


PHILosopHy 300. Introduction to Philosophy. An elementary 
study of the principal problems of philosophy. Credit 3 hours. 


PHILOSOPHY 301. Elementary Logic. A study of the principles 
and application of formal reasoning. Credit 3 hours. 


PHILOSOPHY 322. Ethics. Examination of such concepts as 
good, evil, right, wrong, duty, obligation, freedom, reward and 
punishment. Credit 3 hours. 


HONORS SEMINAR 


An interdisciplinary, interdepartmental course for students 
who during their Freshman year are carefully screened for atti- 
tudes, ability, and performance, and who are therefore eligible for 
the first Honors Seminar during their Sophomore year and for 
the second and third Honors Seminars during their Junior and 
Senior years. Emphasis upon the “in depth” and independent ap- 
proach to study and upon the interdisciplinary (rather than frag- 
mented) nature of knowledge. Participation in related cultural 
events, on and off campus, is required. The Seminar offers three 
hours credit for each semester, and as an elective, it can con- 
tribute to the total number of hours required for graduation. If 
a Seminar is given both the First and the Second Semesters, one 
is labeled A, the other B. 


Honors Seminar I: for Sophomores. 
Honors Seminar II: for Juniors. 
Honors Seminar III: for Seniors. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


The principal objectives of the music department are: 


1. To provide training for students who desire to make a 
serious study of music, so that they may become significant 
contributors to society as artists and teachers. 


2. To offer opportunities for those interested in the study of 
music and its literature as a humanity in the liberal arts 
or general education program. 


3. To provide the opportunity for cultural and professional 
growth to all college students and others in the community, 
through participation in the college music program as solo- 
ists or as members of performing ensembles. 


4. To contribute to a cultural environment that will be of 
value in the life of the entire college community. 
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DEPARTMENTAL REQUIREMENTS 
Applied Music 

1. Every music major is required to study his major applied 
instrument (or voice) throughout the four-year program. 
In addition to the major applied instrument, each student 
must earn at least eight semester hours of credit in sec- 
ondary fields of performance either: through private applied 
minor or class instruction. 

2. All students are expected to practice from two to three 
hours daily. 

3. All students must meet minimum proficiency requirements 
in piano. These include the ability to read music of the 
type found in community song books, and the ability to 
sight read simple accompaniments. 

4. Every student earning credit in his major applied field 
must perform on student recitals as required by his major 
instructor. A student who faiis to appear at least once a 
semester shall receive an incomplete or an F in his major 
applied subject for that semester’s grade. 

5. All music majors must appear in a public recital during 
their senior year. The decision as to whether the student is 
permitted to do a full length recital will be decided by his 
major applied teacher and a music faculty jury. 


Music Laboratory 

Music laboratory consists of participation in one or more of 
the following organizations, ensembles or activities: Concert Band, 
Concert Choir, College Orchestra, Marching Band, Chapel Choir, 
Stage Band, Experimental Laboratory Ensemble, Accompanying or 
other Chamber Ensembles. 

Each student with a major in music will participate in the 
laboratories for which he is qualified each semester in residence. 
Any student whose major applied subject is a band or orchestral 
instrument may be required to perform in Band and/or Orchestra 
upon the recommendation of his applied music teacher. Piano 
and Organ majors and other students who have demonstrated 
adequate proficiency in piano may be assigned to do accompanying 
for which one-half hour of credit may be earned. A limited number 
of split registrations (one-half hour credit in each ensemble) may 
be permitted for wind players in Concert Band and Orchestra or 
for Keyboard and voice students in College Choir and Accom- 
panying. 


Concerts and Recitals 

Music majors are required to attend concerts and recitals spon- 
sored by the College and the Department of Music. Failure to 
observe these requirements will affect applied music grades. Stu- 
dents are allowed three unexcused absences per semester. 
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Faculty Advisors 


Every student is assigned a faculty advisor whose duty is 
to assist the student in registering, to Advise him in regard to his 
progress, and to assist him in planning his educational and profes- 


sional future. 


Changes in programs, in courses, and in the major applied 
subject may be made only upon the approval of the music faculty. 


MUSIC AS A MINOR 
Students who elect music as a minor must complete a minimum 
of twenty-two semester hours in the Department of Music. 


Music Theory 


Music Literature and History 


Applied Music (voice, piano, or 
organ, choral or instrumental 


ensembles 


Music Methods and Materials for 
Mlementary (schools sence ee TA 2 or 3 
Conducting eee atc ner etek PAE TORE 2 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE WITH MUSIC MAJOR 
CURRICULUM IN MUSIC THEORY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Eng. 101—English Composition .... 3 


Bio. 101—Life Science ......... _3 
His. 101—World Shaina A 3 
Mus. 101—Music Theory 3 
Mus. 161—Major Aroa: k 
Mus. 171—Minor Applied* 1% 
Mus. 141—String Class 1 
Emsemble(S) ........s.ccsscesese 1 
Ed. 100—Freshman Orient. 12 
P.Ed. 101—Orientation in P.E. 12 
1615 


Second Semester Hours 
Eng. 102—English Composition .... 3 


Bio. 102—Life Science .......... 3 
His. 102—World Civilization . 3 
Mus. 102—Music Theory . 3 
Mus. 162—Major Applied d 

Mus. 172—Minor Applied 12 
Ensemble(s) .. 1 
221— Hi 2 

P.Ed. 102—Orientation in P.E. ...... 1% 
tT. 


*The Applied Minor shall be piano unless that instrument is chosen as the 
major or unless piano proficiency requirements are met on entrance. Instru- 
mental majors are advised to study at least one semester of voice (private or 


class instruction). 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours 


Eng. 211—Intro. to Literature ...... 3 
Sci. _201—Intro. to Phy. Science 
Or: Mathematics Elective .............. 3 
Soc. 201—Intro. to Social Science 3 
Mus. 201—Music Theory a4 
Mus. 261—Major Applied . 
Mus. 203—Ear Training and 
Singing 
Du 271— Minor Applied 
P.Ed. 201—Recreational Act. 
Ensemble(s) 


Second Semester Hours 


Eng. 212—Intro. to Literature ...... 3 
Sci. 202—Intro. to Phy. Science 
Or: Mathematics Elective .............. 3 
Soc. 202—Intro. to Social Benen 3 
Mus. 202—Music Theory 2 
Mus. 262—Major Applied . 1 
Mus. 204—Ear Training and Sight 
Singing eur} 
He 272—Minor Applied 
202—Recreational Act. 
Paent 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours 


Mus. 301—Form and Analysis 
French, German or Span. Elect. 
Ed. 201—General Psychology . a 
Mus. 321—Music History & epee 
Mus. 343—Choral Conducting . 
Mus. 361—Major Applied ....... x 
Mus. 373—Functional Piano** ...... 
Elective ......... 
Ensemble (s) 


a 
> 


RO HNW 


17 


Second ‘Semester Hours 
Mus. 304—Counterpoint ................. 2 
French, German or Span. Elect. eo 
Ed. a2- imman. Devel, & 

Aa leone E A 


Mus. 322— Musie History & Lit..... 
Mus. 346—Brass and Percussion .... 
302—Twentieth Century 


374—Functional Pia 
Elective ........ 
Ensemble(s) 


**Required if piano proficiency has not been met by the end of the 


sophomore year. 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Phil. 300—Intro. to Philosophy .... 
Mus. 421—Music Literature 
Mus. 405—Composition ..... 
Mus. 461—Major Applied . 
TOC OLIV Go ono s5-p.cncansessevevesaans 
Mus. 401—Orchestration ... 
Mus. 441—Woodwind Class 
Ensemble(s) 


© 


Ren we rhe 


ein tet 
n 


Second Semester 

Mus. 422—Music Literature 
Mus. 406—Composition  ........ 
Mus. 462--Major Applied Rec. 
Elective ... ....... 
Ensemble (s) 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Eng. 101—English Composition .... 3 


Bio. 101—Tife Science .. .3 
Hist. 101—World Civiliza’ 3 
Mus. 101—Music Theory ... 3 
Mus. 161—Major Applied . P 
Mus. 171—Minor Applied* . evaa 
P.Ed. 101— Orientation in P.E. = 32 
Ed. 100— Freshman Orientation .. 12 
Mus. 141—String Class Fak 
Ensemble (s) zok 
1742 


15 
TOTAL oi 12812 Semester Hours 
Second Semester Hours 
Eng. 102—English Composition .... 3 
Bio. 102—Life Science ............. z 
Hist. 102—World Civilization 3 
Mus. 102—Music Theory ... 3 
Mus. 162—Majior Applied . 2 


Mus. 172—Minor Applied* 
P.Ed. 102—Orieniation in P.E. 
Ensemble (s) 


16 


*The Applied Minor shall be piano unless that instrument is chosen as the 
major or unless piano proficiency requirements are met on entrance. Instru- 
mental majors are advised to study at least one semester of voice (private or 


class instruction). 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Eng. 211—Intro. to Literature ...... 3 
Sci. 201—Intro. to Phy. Science .. 3 
Soc. 201—Intro. to Social Science 3 


Mus. 201—Music Theory .. 2 
Mus. 261—Major Bopien 2 
Mus. 203—Ear Training and 
Sight Singing 1 
Mus. 271—Minor Applied . ae 
201—Recreational Act. 12 


P.Ed. 
Bnesinble (s) 


Second Semester Hours 


Eng. 212—Intro. to Literature ...... 3 
Sci. 202—Intro. to Phy. Science .. 3 
Soc. 202—Intro. to Social Science 3 
Mus. 202—Music Theory . 2 
Mus. 262—Major Applied 
Mus. 204—Ear Training 


Sight Singing ... i 
Mus. 272—Minor Applied ..... -1 
P.Ed. 202—Recreational Act. S oe 
P.Ed. 221—Health & Safety Ed. 2 
Ensemhie ls) m3 IE DEEE ENA $ 
18 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Soc. 305—Contemporary Soc. ...... 3 Mus. 346—Brass and Percussion .. 1 
Mus. 301—Form and Analysis ........ 2 Mus. 302—Twentieth Cent. Mus. 2 
Mus. 331—Music in Elem. School 2 Mus. 332—Mus. in Sec. School .... 2 
Mus. 343—Choral Conducting ...... 2 Mus. 344—Instrumental 


Mus. 321—Music Hist. & Lit. 2 Conducting ................. 2 


Mus. 361—Major Applied ..... 2 Mus. 322— Music Hist. & Lit. ae 
Mus. 373—Functional Piano* ae Mus. 362—Major Applied ........ ae 
Ed. 201—General Psychology ...... 3 Mus. 374—Functional Piana** ...... 12 
WOT A eT e n Aena 1 Ed. 222— Human Devel. and 


Psy. II 
Mus. 336—Voice & Diction Class 
Mus. 342—String Class} ... 
Ensemble(s) nae 
1732 1612-1712 
**Required if piano proficiency has not been met by the end of the 
sophomore year. 


*Required of Music Education majors with emphasis in vocal music. Majors 
oe bbe shared in instrumental music will elect instrumental Methods and 
chnhiques, 


tRequired of Music Education majors with emphasis in instrumental music. 
Majors with emphasis in vocal music will elect Voice Class and Diction. 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 


Phil. 300—Intro. to Philosophy 3 Ed. 424—Foundations of 
Mus. 421—Music Literature .. 2 Education aed) 
Mus. 461—Major Applied .. 2 Mus. 422— Music Literature .. ee 
Ed. 412— Admin. of Publi 3 Mus. 462—Major Applied Recital.. 2 
Mus. 401—Orchestration. .... 2 Basen DICISI ean ery tela 1 
Mus. 435—Voice Class & Dicti 1 Ed. 400—Supervised Teaching .... 8 
Mus. 437—Instr. Meth. & Teach...(1) 
Mus. 441— Woodwind Class .. 1 
Music Electives ... 2 
Ensemble(s) 2 

17-18 16 


TOTAL of 13414 to 13612 Semester Hours 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE WITH MUSIC MAJOR 
CURRICULUM IN APPLIED MUSIC 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Tours Second Semester Hours 
Eng. 101—English Composition .... 3 Eng. 102—English Composition .... 3 
Bio. 101—Life Science .................... 3 Bio. 102—Life Science ........... ac 
His. 101— World Civilization 3 His. 102—World Civilization ea) 
Mus. 101— Music Theory ...... wo Mus. 102—Music Theory ..... wee 
Mus. 161— Major Applied Ay Mus. 162—Major Applied Az 
Mus. 171— Minor Applied* 12 Mus. 172—Minor Applied 1 
EPRemDIe( S) aE cece 1 Eimsemble(S) E T 1 
Ed 100—Freshman Orient. . 12 


5 . % P.Ed. 102—Orientation in P.E. 
P.Ed. 101—Orientation in PE... 1% 


_"The Applied Minor shall be piano unless that instrument is chosen as the 
major or unless piano proficiency requirements are met on entrance. Instru- 
mental majors are advised io study at least one semester of voice (private or 
class instruction). 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours 


Eng. 211—Intro. to Literature ...... 3 
Sci. 201—Intro. to Phy. Science 
Or: Mathematics Elective .............. 3 
Soc. 201—Intro. to Social Science 3 
Mus. 201—Music Theory andes 
Mus. 261—Major Applied ..... aie 
Mus. 203—Ear Training and Sight 
Singing ee 
Mus. 271—Minor Applied .. 
P.Ed. 201—Recreational Act. 
Ensemble(s) 


16 
JUNIOR 


First Semester Hours 


French, German or Span. Elect. ...... 3 
Ed. 201— General Psychology 3 
Mus. 321— Music History & Lit. 
Mus. 343—Choral Conducting . 
Mus. 361—Major Applied ......... 
Mus. 373—Functional Piano** 
Ensemble(s) 
Electives 


16-163% 


Second Semester Hours 


Eng. 212—Intro. to Literature ...... 3 
Sci. 202—Intro. to Phy. Science 
Or: Mathematics Elective .............. 3 
Soc. 202--Intro. to Social Science 3 
Mus. 202—Music Theory D 
Mus. 262—Major Applied ..... eo 
Mus. 204—Ear Training and Sight 
Singing = 
Mus, 272—Minor Applied .. 
P.Ed. 202—Recreational Act. 
ENSOMDIE (SS). aneao 


1 


(s) 1 
P.Ed. 221—Health & Safety Ed. .... 2 
18 
YEAR 
Second Semester Hours 
French, German or Span. Elect. ...... 3 


Ed. 222—Human Deval & 


Mus. 
Mus. 
Ensemble(s) „..... 
Electives 


16-1612 


** Required if piano proficiency has not been met by the end of the 


sophomore year. 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Phil. 300—Intro. to Philosophy .... 3 
Mus. 421—Music Literature .. 2 
Mus. 461—Major Applied . 
Electives 
Mus. 401—Orchestration or 


Second Semester Hours 


Mus. 301—Form & Analysis ............ 2 
Mus. 422—Music Literature . =a 


Mus, 462—Major Applied Recit 
Electives 
Ensemble(s) 


15 
TOTAL of 12815-12915 Semester Hours 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 
MUSIC THEORY AND COMPOSITION 


Music 100. Theory Review. 


An introduction to the basic 


fundamentals of music notation, clefs, scales, meters, and rhythms. 
Includes music literature, sight singing and ear training. Credit 


3 hours. 
Music 101. Music Theory I. 


Training in the fundamentals of 


musicianship notation, clefs, scales, modes, intervals, triads, meters 
and rhythms. Correlated ear training, sight singing and keyboard 
practice. Credit 3 hours. Prerequisite: Music 101. 


Music 102. Music Theory IJ. Harmony, composition, analy- 
sis with emphasis on eighteenth and nineteenth century practices. 
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The College Concert Choir 


Primarily concerned with diatonic harmony. Correlated harmonic 
dictation. Credit 3 hours. 


Music 104. Ear Training and Sight Singing. Practice in 
melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic dictation, and sight singing. Credit 
1 hour. 

Music 201-202. Music Theory III, IV. A continuation of 
Theory 102 including chromatic harmony and advanced modulation. 
Prerequisite: Theory 102. Credit 2 hours each semester. 


Music 203-204. Ear Training and Sight Singing. Practice 
in melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic dictation, and sight singing. 
Prerequisite: Music 104. Credit 1 hour each semester. 


Music 301. Form and Analysis. A study of representative 
post-romantic periods for melodic, rhythmic and harmonic struc- 
ture and form. Credit 2 hours. Prerequisite: Music 202. 


Music 302. Twentieth Century Music. A study of representa- 
tive scores of twentieth century music. Designed to promote an 
understanding of the methods and materials of contemporary 
music through analysis, recordings, and writing projects. The 
course includes lectures, discussions, reading assignments, and 
an experimental laboratory ensemble. Credit 2-3 hours. Prerequi- 
site: Music 301. 

Music 304. Counterpoint. Analysis and written assignments 
with emphasis on contrapuntal practices as found in the works 
of J. S. Bach and other eighteenth century composers. Credit 2 
hours. Prerequisite: Music 202. 


Music 324. Afro-American Music Project. Independent study 
of music of the Afro-American. A written project (originally 
composed or arranged) for instrumental and/or choral ensemble, 
based on music materials or literature of the Afro-American. 
Prerequisite: Music 301 and permission of instructor. Credit 2-3 
hours. 

Music 401. Orchestration. Instrumentation and score writing. 
Projects in writing and analysis for various instrumental groups. 
A complete score for full band or orchestra is required as a final 
written assignment. Prerequisite: Music 301. Credit 2 hours. 


Music 403. Choral Arranging. Practical arranging and writing 
of suitable materials for choral groups on the public school level. 
Credit 2 hours. Prerequisite: Music 204. 


Music 405-406. Composition. Individual and class instruction 
in composition, with emphasis placed on the criticism and evalua- 
tion of constructive elements resulting from the creative instinct 
and initiative of the individual student. Analysis of the composi- 
tional techniques and devices of composers of various styles and 
periods. Credit 1-2 hours. Prerequisite: Music 302. 
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Music 407. Jazz Arranging and Composition. Individual and 

class instruction in writing for Jazz ensemble, school stage band, 

. and dance band. Includes written projects, original or arranged, 
for laboratory ensembles. Credit 2 hoyrs. 


MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


Music 221-222. Music Appreciation. General orientation and 
study of representative musical literature of all periods and styles. 
Not open to music majors. Credit 2 hours each semester. 


Music 223. Jazz History and Literature. A survey of Jazz 
and its performers from the beginning to the present. All idioms, 
big band, combo, and soloists will be studied, using selected read- 
ings and recordings. Creidt 2 hours. 


Music 302. Twentieth Century Music. See Theory and Com- 
position. Music 302. 


Music 321. Music History and Literature. A survey of music 
and its development from its beginnings through the Baroque 
period, Analysis of representative musical works with emphasis 
on forms, styles and musical concepts in relation to their historical 
and cultural background. Credit 2 hours. 


Music 322. Music History and Literature. A continuation of 
Music 321. A survey of representative musical works from 1750 to 
the present. Credit 2 hours. 
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Music 323. Afro-American Music. A study of the music 
literature of the Afro-American. Includes lectures, discussions, 
reading and listening assignments, spirituals, blues, miscellaneous 
songs, Jazz, non-Jazz, and symphonic literature of the Afro- 
American. Credit 2-3 hours. 


Music 421-422. Music Literature. A survey of the principal 
forms, periods, and composers of music, presented in lectures and 
laboratory listening periods. Two lectures and two listening hours 
per week. Credit 2 hours each semester. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Music 141. String Class. Fundamentals of string technique, 
study of scales, and performance of graded ensemble material. 
Two class periods a week. Credit 1 hour. 


Music 331. Music in the Elementary School. A study of 
methods, materials and techniques of teaching music in the ele- 
mentary school. Selected visits and observations of public school 
classroom. Credit 2 hours. 


Music 332. Music in the Secondary School. A study of methods, 
materials and techniques of teaching music in the secondary school. 
Selected visits and observations of public school classrooms. Credit 
3 hours. 


Music 333. Music Fundamentals. A course designed primarily 
to meet the needs of the elementary classroom teacher. Training 
in basic musicianship through keyboard and vocal practices. Not 
open to music majors. Credit 3 hours. 


Music 334. Music for Elementary Teachers. A continuation 
of Music 333 including materials and methods of teaching music 
in the elementary school. Not open to music majors. Credit 3 hours. 
Prerequisite: Music 333. 


Music 336. Voice Class and Diction. Phonetics applied to 
French, German and Italian vocal literature. Class and individual 
clinical analysis and practice. Two class periods a week. Credit 1 
hour each semester. 


Music 341-342. String Class. Fundamentals of strings tech- 
nique, study of scales, and performance of graded ensemble ma- 
terial. Two class periods a week. Credit 1 hour. 


Music 343. Choral Conducting. A study of basic conducting 
technique. Performance, analysis and evaluation of choral litera- 
ture. Credit 2 hours. Prerequisite: Music 202. 


Music 344. Instrumental Conducting. A study of basic con- 
ducting technique. Performance, analysis and evaluation of instru- 
mental literature. Credit 2 hours. Prerequisite: Music 343. 
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y Music 346. Brass and Percussion Class. Fundamentals of brass 
and percussion instrument techniques and teaching methods. Two 
class periods a week. Credit 1 hour. ® 


Music 435. Voice Class and Diction. Phonetics applied to 
French, German and Italian vocal literature. Class and individual 
clinical analysis and practice. Two class periods a week. Credit 1 
hour each semester. 


Music 437. Instrumental Methods and Techniques. Organiza- 
tion and administration of school instrumental music programs, 
including practical studies in marching band techniques. Prepara- 
tion of pageants and routines for half-time shows. Credit 1 hour. 


Music 441. Woodwind Class. Fundamentals of woodwind in- 
strument techniques and teaching methods. Two class periods a 
week. Credit 1 hour . 


Music 443. Voice Class. Class instruction in the basic tech- 
niques of vocal production. Designed for music education students 
who do not study major or minor applied voice. Credit 1 hour. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Instruction is available in the following fields: Voice, Piano, 
Organ, Stringed Instruments, Woodwind Instruments, Brass In- 
struments and Percussion Instruments. 


Music 161-162. Major Applied. (Instrument or Voice) Materi- 
als and literature based upon the individual needs of the student. 
Designed to prepare the student to meet the performance require- 
ments in his major field of concentration. Two half-hour lessons 
or one hour lesson each week. Credit 1 hour each semester. 


Music 261-262. Major Applied. A continuation of Music 161- 
162 at the Sophomore level. Credit 2 hours each semester. 


Music 361-362. Major Applied. A continuation of the above 
at the Junior level. By the end of the Junior year the literature 
for the public senior recital appearance should be formulated. 
Credit 2 hours each semester. 


Music 461-462. Major Applied. A continuation of the fore- 
going at the Senior level including the preparation for the senior 
recital. Credit 2 hours each semester. 

Music 171-172. Minor Applied. (Instrument or Voice) Pri- 
vate or class instruction in secondary performance areas designed 
to meet the functional needs of each student. One half-hour private 
lesson or one of two class periods each week. Credit % or 1 hour 
each semester. 

Music 271-272. Minor Applied. A continuation of above at the 
Sophomore level. Credit % or 1 hour each semester. 
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Music 371-372. Minor Applied. A continuation of the above 
at the Junior level. Credit 4% or 1 hour each semester. 


Music 373-374. Functional Piano. Designed to aid students 
in preparing for piano proficiency examinations. 


ENSEMBLES 


Music 181, 281, 381, 481. Marching Band. During the fall 
season, band activities are devoted primarily to the Marching Band 
which provides musical support for athletic events of the college. 
The organization is open to all students in the college on the ap- 
proval of the director. Credit 1 hour each semester. 


Music 182, 282, 382, 482. Concert Band. The Concert Band is 
organized at the close of the football season. Open to all qualified 
students of the college who are interested in the study and perfor- 
mance of the best literature for concert and symphonic bands. 
Credit 1 hour each semester. * 


Music 183, 283, 383, 483. Orchestra. Membership is open to 
all qualified students, faculty members and persons in the com- 
munity who are interested in the performance of literature for the 
orchestra. Credit 1 hour each semester. 


Music 184, 284, 384, 484. Orchestra. Credit 1 hour each 
semester. 


Music 191, 291, 391, 491. Concert Choir. A mixed choral 
ensemble organized for the study of the best sacred and secular 
choral literature. Open to all students of the college by audition. 
The choir presents several programs on the campus and on an 
annual spring tour. Credit 1 hour each semester. 


Music 192, 292, 392, 492. Concert Choir. Credit 1 hour each 
semester. 


Music 193, 293, 393, 493. Chapel Choir. The Chapel Choir is 
organized primarily for the performance of large choral works 
and frequently appears at chapel services. Membership may be 
shifted from one choir to the other. Open to all students of the 
college. Credit 1 hour each semester. 


Music 194, 284, 394, 494. Chapel Choir. Credit 1 hour each 
semester. 


Music 151, 251, 351, 451. Accompanying. A laboratory designed 
for students concentrating in piano and for piano majors who 
desire proficiency in reading and accompanying. Open to students 
upon recommendation of the applied piano teacher. Credit 12 hour 
each semester. 


Music 152, 252, 3552, 452. Accompanying. Credit % hour each 
semester. 
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Music 495. Choral Chamber Music. A laboratory designed for 
the study of standard chamber choral literature, Credit 1 semester 
hour. 


Music 153, 253, 353, 453. Experimental Laboratory Ensemble. 
A laboratory maintained for the study and performance of student 
compositions and other chamber works, with emphasis on composi- 
tions by twentieth century composers. Credit % or 1 hour each 
semester. 


Music 154, 254, 354, 454. Experimental Laboratory Ensemble. 
Credit % or 1 hour each semester. 


Music 155, 255, 355, 455. Jazz Ensemble. Open to all students of 
the college by audition. Standard and original compositions and ar- 
rangements are studied and performed so as to allow students an 
opportunity to understand musical interpretation and technical 
devices employed in music of the jazz idiom. Credit % or 1 hour 
each semester. 


Music 156, 256, 356, 456. Jazz Ensemble. Credit % or 1 hour 
each semester. 


PREPARATORY MUSIC DIVISION 

It is of paramount importance that Kentucky State College 
furnish leadership and guidance by contributing to the cultural 
and spiritual enrichment of the community. We in the field of 
music have the responsibility of assisting the community, where 
practical, in the area of musical activities, with expertise and 
technical skills which exist at the college and are not readily 
available in the community. 


The following recommendations are made for the purpose of 
meeting some of the needs and challenges of the community and 
to strengthen and improve the overall musical vitality and life of 
the College, the city of Frankfort, and Franklin County. Ample 
reason for an optimistic view of future developments between 
the College and the community is justified by the enthusiastic 
support and encouragement of the music faculty in this new 
venture. 

Objectives 

To provide a place in Franklin County where pre-college music 
education is available to supplement the public school music 
program and the private and parochial school music programs. In 
addition to pre-college age students, the Division serves those 
adults of the community who wish to study and further their 
knowledge of music without pursuing a degree program. 


Private and class room instruction is offered in applied instru- 
mental and vocal music. Study in music theory and ensemble is also 
available. 
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Fees for Preparatory Division 
Private Lessons—14 one hour lessons $70 per semester 


Payment schedule may be arranged at $20 per month. 
Private Lessons—-14 one-half hour lessons $35 per semester 


Payment schedule may be arranged at $10 per month. 
Applied Classroom Instruction—14 one hour lessons $35 per semester 


Payment schedule may be arranged at $10 per month. 
String Class—28 Classes—Two forty-minute lessons 


per week $28 per semester 
Payment schedule may be arranged at $7 per month. 
Ensemble—Franklin County Jazz Ensemble $20 per semester 
Payment schedule may be arranged at $5 per month. 


Instruction in music theory is offered by the music staff to any 
student enrolled in the above musical activities without extra 
charge. > 


Students who enroll in music theory courses only will be 
charged a fee of $9 per semester hour. (This fee is according to 
the schedule of fees for regular part-time students.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 
AND 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AREA OF CONCENTRATION 


These Departments conceive their tasks as developing abilities, 
skills and thought processes within the social disciplines. Four 
major goals are: to guide students toward a strong background 
in sociology to qualify them for graduate.study; to guide those in 
the social sciences area of concentration toward strong preparation 
for teaching content while applying advanced methods; to serve the 
various curricular calling for Cultural Anthropology, basic geo- 
graphy courses, Social Science, Social Problems, Sociology and 
Social Work credits; and to establish the objective principles of 
the scientific method as an approach to fundamental inquiry, learn- 
ing and research. 


Students wishing to take Sociology as a major or minor as 
well as students wishing to fulfill the requirements in the social 
sciences area of concentration along with any other students seek- 
ing courses as electives or for special credit must follow the 
schemes of prerequisites and sequences in the ordered manner 
described. Specific examples are: Sociology 102, 201 and 202 are 
prerequisites for everybody. Sociology 102 is the prerequisite for 
Sociology 211 and/or 212. Sociology 301 and 302 are requirements 
for everybody whether they be majors, minors, in the area of the 
social sciences, looking for electives or special credits. Sociology 
431 is open to “seniors” only. 


Exceptions occur on individual cases. Some advanced students 
in moderately good academic standing may be approved to take 
concurrently Sociology 303, 304, 305, 306, 308, 331, 350 or 423 
while they are taking Sociology 301 or 302. Special students with 
strong backgrounds and exceptional experiences may qualify for 
a few courses out of sequence after an evaluation by the depart- 
ment indicates that these students qualify. A few related courses 
from other “A” accredited institutions may be substituted for 
prerequisites or requirements after an evaluation by the depart- 
ment, but only in rare cases. Selected students may take Sociology 
401 after satisfying Education 203 as a prerequisite. All courses 
are offered every year unless otherwise stated. 


SOCIOLOGY MAJOR REQUIREMENTS 


PREREQUISITES 
Sociology 102 
Sociology 201 
Sociology 202 
REQUIREMENTS 
Sociology 301, 302, 305, 306, 401 and 9 more upper level 
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credits in sociology selected by the student. Sociology 431 
is open to “seniors” only. 

Biology 101 and 102 ° e 

Economics 211 

Education 100, 203, 221 and 222 

English (100) 101, 102, 211 and 212 

Foreign Language 101, 102, 201 and 202 

History 101 and 102 

Mathematics 100 (or 3 credits in college mathematics) 
Physical Ed. 101, 102, 201, 202 and 221 

Science 201 and 202 

Electives and Minor combined: 34 semester credits (Minor 
Department Head determines requirements in his field). 


SOCIOLOGY MINOR REQUIREMENTS 


PREREQUISITES 
Sociology 102 
Sociology 201 
Sociology 202 


REQUIREMENTS 
Sociology 301 and 302 and 12 more upper level credits in 
sociology selected by the student providing that prerequisites 
are met for each course selected. Sociology 431 is open to 
“seniors” only. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AREA OF 
CONCENTRATION 


Sociology 102, 201, 202, 211, 301, 302, 305 and 3 more upper 
level credits in sociology selected by the student. 

Sociology 431 is open to “seniors” only. 

Biology 101 and 102 

Economics 211 and 212 

Education 100, 203, 221, 222, 400, 410SS, 412 and 452. 


NOTE: The Department of Education and Psychology directs 
all of your deadlines, special tests and qualifications for 
Supervised Teaching. 


English (100) 101, 102, 211 and 212 

Foreign Language 101 and 102 

History 101, 102, 201, 202, 301, 302, 405 and 411 

Physical Ed. 101, 102 and 221 

Political Science 311 and 312 

Science 201 and 202 

Electives: 8 semester credits. NOTE: There is no minor in 
area of concentration. 
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CURRICULUM 
in 


SOCIOLOGY 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Eng. 101-—English Comp. ................ 3 
Hist. 101—World Civilization 


Biol. 101—Lifie Science .................. 3 
Fren. 101—Elementary French. ........ 3 


or 
Span. 101—Elementary Spanish 
Math. 101—-College Algebra 


or 
Math. 100—Fundamentals of Math. 3 
Educ. 100—Fresh. Orientation ...... 13 
P.Ed. 101—Orientation in P.Ed. .... 1% 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Eng. 211—Introduction to Lit. ...... 3 
Soc. 201—Intro. to Soc. Sci. ........ 3 
Sci. 201—Intro. to Phy. Sci. ........ 3 


Educ, 221—Human Dev. & Psy, I.... 3 
Fren. 201—Intermediate French. ...... 3 
Span. 201—Intermediate Spanish or 


Second Semester Hours 


Eng. 102—English Comp. ................ 3 
Hist. 102—World Civilization. ........ 

Biol. 102—Life Science .........000....... 3 
Fren, 102—Elementary French ........ 3 


or 
Span. 102—Elementary Spanish 
Educ. 203--General Psychology ...... 3 
P.Ed. 102—Orientation in P.Ed. ...... 


Second Semester Hours 
Eng. 212—Intro. to Lit. ou... 3 
Soc. 202—Intro. to Soc. Sci. 


Sci. 202—Intro. to Phy. Sci. ........ 3 
Educ. 222—Human Dev. & Psy. II.. 3 
Fren. 202—Intermediate French. ...... 3 


or 
Span. 202—Intermediate Spanish 


P.Ed, 221—Health and Safety ........ 2 
P.Ed. 201—Recreational Act. ........ % P.Ed. 202—Recreational Act. ........ 1 
174% 1548 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Soc. 102—Prin. of Geography ...... 3 Soc. 305—Contemp. Soc. Prob. ...... 3 
Soc. 301—Intro. to Sociology ........ 3 Soe. 302—Intro. to Sociology 23 
Econ. 211—Prin. of Economics ........ 3 Soc. 308—Social Statistics pt) 
Soc. 303—Cultural Anthropology.. 3 Electives 6 
PA ys SE A E A E epee ers 3 
15 15 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Soc. 401—Social Psychology ............ 3 Soc. 431—Social Change ......000.0......... 3 
Major or Minor students select Major or Minor students select 
three semester hours from three semester hours from 
upper level sociology courses .......... 3 upper level sociology courses .......... 3 
BLOB VOB bes ics E sscsern aarpissrscsie Farcsengonme 12 Electives pean 
18 160 
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CURRICULUM 


in 


“THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AREA OF CONCENTRATION 
(This leads to Teacher Certification) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Biol. 101—Life Science ......0......... 3 
Hist. 101—World Civilization . 
Eng. 101—English Composition...... 
Fren. 101—Elementary French ...... 3 


or 
Span. 101—Elementary Spanish 
Soc. 102—Prin. of Geography. ...... 3 
Educ. 100—Fleshman Orientation.. } 
P.Ed. 101— Orientation in P. Ed..... 3 
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Hist. 102—World Civilization AA 
Eng. 102—English Composition...... 
Fren. 102—Elementary French ...... 3 


or 
Span. 102—Elementary Spanish 
Soc. 211—Geography of N. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Hist. 201—United States History .... 3 
Soc. 201—Intro. to Soc. Sci. ........ 
Eng. 211—Intro. to Literature .. 
Educ. '203—Gen. Psychology 
Sci. - 201—Intro. to Phy. Science.. 3 

P.Ed. 201—Rec. Activities .............. 1 
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America, saani 3 A 
P.Ed. 102—Orientation in P. Ed..... 12 
15% 
Second Semester Hours 
Hist. 202—United States History .... 3 
Soc. 202—Intro. to Soc. Sci. ........3 
Eng. 212—Intro. to Literature ........ 3 
Educ. 222— Human Dev. & 
Psych. IL ... 3 


Sci. 202—Intro. to Phy. Science.. 3 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Soc. 301—-Intro. to Sociology 3 

Hist. 301—Modern Europe 
Econ. 211—Principles of Economics 3 
P.S. 311—American Government.. 3 
P.Ed, 221—Health and Safety ........ 2 
Electives 


P.Ed, 202—Rec. Activities .............. 1 
151% 
Second Semester Hours 
Soc. 302—Intro. to Sociology ........ 3 
Soc. 305—Contemporary Soc. 
PPE eaaa r= ad os 
Hist. 302—Modern Europe .... ye 
Econ, 212-—Principles of Economics 3 
P.S. 312—State Government ........ 3 
Educ. 452—Fund. of Sec. Educ. ...... 3 
18 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours 
Sociology (Upper Level) as: 
Hist. 405—Southern History ............ 3 
Hist. 411—Recent European Hist... 3 
POCUNG Vice tiara tat recites 6 


15 


Second Semester Hours 
Educ. 410SS—Meth. of Tchg. 


Soc. Sci. ; : 
Ed. 412—Admin. of Public 


Schools we 
Elective eet 
*Ed. 400—Supervised Teaching.... 8 

16 


*All prerequisites and requirements for Supervised Teaching are adminis- 
tered a Department of Education and Psychology. It is the student’s 


responsibility to meet them. 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 

SocroLocy 102. Principles of Geography. This course presents 
the basic principles underlying the science if geography and the 
human use of resources; the earth’s form and movements, climate, 
topography, oceans and other waters, soils, vegetation and min- 
erals. There is no prerequisite, but this course is prerequisite for 
majors, minors and the social sciences area of concentration. It is 
the prerequisite to Sociology 211 and 212. Credit 3 hours. 
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SocioLocy 201-202, two semesters. An Introduction to the 
Social Sciences. This is a survey course of the major social sciences. 
The aim is to introduce students to that branch of knowledge 
brought about by the scientific method of social inquiry. There is 
no prerequisite, but this course is a prerequisite for all majors, 
minors and the social sciences area of concentration. Credit 3 hours 
for each course, 

SOCIOLOGY 211. Regional Geography of North America. This 
is a regional study of the North American continent with an 
added unit on Hawaii. Emphases are placed upon the natural re- 
sources, economic activities of inhabitants, significant features of 
each region and the importance of human relations to nature. 
Sociology 102 is a prerequisite. Required for the Social Sciences 
Area of Concentration. Credit 3 hours. 


SocIoLoGY 212. Geography of Africa: Sub-Sahara Regions. 
The first portion will survey the African continent as a whole, 
its historical and physical backgrounds, climates, soils, vegetations, 
peoples and cultures, and current developments. The second 
portion will be descriptive of specific countries, provinces and 
regions with emphases upon the Sub-Sahara region. Sociology 102 
is a prerequisite. Credit 3 hours. 


» SocroLocy 301-302, two semesters. Introduction to Sociology. 
This is the first purely sociological course in the department and 
is required for all students. Emphasis is placed upon social rela- 
tionships as the focus in sociology. The approach is conceptual. 
The aim is to give precision and scientific reference to qualitative 
thinking. The social structure is analyzed in terms of the forces 
which sustain the structure in its ongoingness. Sociology 201 and 
202 are prerequisites. This course is required for all majors, 
minors and the social sciences area of concentration. It is a pre- 
requisite for all other upper level sociology courses. Credit 3 hours 
each course. 

SocroLocy 303. Cultural Anthropology. This course is de- 
signed to acquaint the student with the basic social processes in 
the universal behavior of man irrespective of time or place, to 
point out the main relationships between culture and personality 
and to survey the factual research on unique sub-cultures of man. 
Individual projects are expected and displayed. Prerequisites are 
Sociology 201-202 and 301-302. The latter may be taken con- 
currently, Credit 3 hours. 


SocroLocy 304. Minority Groups. The primary aim of this 
course is to present objective analyses of ethnic groups. The main 
units covered are designed to explain the meaning and status of 
minorities, minority peoples, cultural conflicts, values and attitudes, 
and the emerging trends toward a cultural democracy in world 
society. Prerequisites are History 101-102, Sociology 201-202 and 
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301-302. The latter may be taken concurrently. Required for all 
majors and the social sciences area of concentration. 

SocroLocy 306. Methods of Social Research. This course pro- 
vides theoretical and practical training “in social research methods. 
Emphases are placed on the study of the roles and tasks of social 
researchers, construction of data-gathering forms, techniques of 
data collecting including interviewing, observation, use of schedules 
and questionnaires and procedures in analysis and interpretation. 
Prerequisites are Sociology 201-202 and 301-302. The latter may 
be taken concurrently. Required for majors. Credit 3 hours. 

SocroLtocy 308. Introductory Social Statistics. This course 
introduces the logic and use of qualitative and quantitative social 
statistics as methods of analyzing and refining raw sociological 
data, lecture and laboratory. Prerequisites include a background 
in general mathematics with units on algebra preferred. Credit 
3 hours. 

SocroLocy 310-311, two semesters. Group Dynamics. The 
first semester will focus on theory and skill sessions. The second 
semester will focus on in-class practicum. Goals are variation of 
learning related to increased self awareness; uncovering conditions 
which inhibit or facilitate group functioning; understanding inter- 
personal operations in groups; developing and employing skills 
for diagnosing individual, group and organizational behavior. Open 
primarily to majors, minors and the social sciences area of con- 
centration. Prerequisites are Sociology 201-202 and 301-302. Credit 
3 hours each course. 

SoctoLtocy 312. The Sociology of Poverty. This course in- 
vestigates the socio-cultural factors which contribute to poverty 
and deprivation. It analyzes the processes by which social dif- 
ferentiation tends to produce social categories and groups in the 
society defined as poverty-strickened. Prerequisites are Sociology 
201-202, 301-302 and 305. Credit 3 hours. 

SocroLocy 331. Rural Sociology. This course introduces the 
student to theories, principles and practices in rural society as a 
basis toward analyzing any society. It serves as a systematic 
springboard toward the investigation of rurban and urban society. 
Prerequisites are Sociology 201-202 and 301-302. The latter may 
be taken concurrently. Credit 3 hours. 

SocroLocy 342. Social Disorganization. The forms of deviant 
social behavior, theories of deviant social status and corresponding 
methods of treatment. Credit 3 hours. 

SocroLocy 343. Juvenile Delinquency. In this course emphasis 
is placed upon factors of causation as revealed through personal, 
family and community situations conditioning delinquent behavior. 
Critical examination is made of current methods of dealing with 
juvenile offenders and programs for the prevention of delinquency. 
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Prerequisites are Sociology 201-202 and 301-302. The latter may 
not be taken concurrently with this course. Credit 3 hours. 


SocroLocy 350. Urban Sociology. This course critically ex- 
amines the social processes, cogent data of the complex array of 
peoples, the emergence of leadership, the structure of authority 
and the differentiations between urban social institutions and urban 
mechanical institutions. It probes the causative contributions to 
rapid social change in the urbanization-disorganization schemata 
and the trend toward megapolis. Prerequisites are Sociology 201- 
202 and 301-302. The latter may be taken concurrently. Credit 3 
hours. 

SoctoLoey 401. Social Psychology. This course is moreso one 
of psychology. It studies the individual in the group setting. The 
major content covers the socio-psychological functions of language, 
of variations among human beings and the social psychology of the 
development of personality. Prerequisites are Sociology 201-202 
and Education 203. Credit 3 hours. 

SoctoLocy 403. Introduction to Social Work. This is a pre- 
professional course. It is designed to develop an introductory ap- 
preciation of the history, development and treatment skills of 
social technology. Participation in professional conferences at the 

, expense of the student is strongly urged; also student membership 
in the statewide association for social workers is strongly urged. 
Prerequisites are Sociology 201-202, 301-302 plus three more credits 
earned in upper level sociology. Prerequisites may not be taken 
concurrently. Credit 3 hours. 

SocloLocy 423. Criminology. This is a study of the general 
research on criminology from the classical schools to the present 
with special units on the professional criminal and “white collar” 
crime. Prerequisites are Sociology 201-202 and 301-302. The 
latter may be taken concurrently. Credit 3 hours. 

SocIoLoGY 431. Social Change. Open to seniors only. This 
course is in the nature of a seminar in which advanced students 
must develop units independently and a defense of the same. The 
entire spectrum of sociology for the students to select from in 
their competition for excellence as a mode for preparing for gradu- 
ate study. Prerequisites are Sociology 201-202, 301-302 plus nine 
more credits earned in upper level sociology. Credit 3 hours. 

SocroLocy 441. Dating, Courtship and Marriage. This course 
is designed for those who are seeking the systematics of dating, 
courtship and marriage. The purpose is to present the most reliable 
knowledge which exists about dating, mate selection, marriage 
and/or remarriage. Students individually or in small groups 
present their findings for formal evaluation by the entire class 
which acts as the evaluative critics. Prerequisites are Sociology 
201-202, 301-302 plus nine more credits earned in upper level 
sociology and senior status. Credit 3 hours. 
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REGIONAL EDUCATION PLAN 
in VETERINARY MEDICINE for 
RESIDENTS of KENTUCKY 


Since there is no college or university in the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky which offers training in Veterinary Medicine, the 
Commonwealth, through the Regional Education Plan, has made it 
possible for a limited number of qualified youth of Kentucky to 
enroll in the approved School of Veterinary Medicine at Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


Under this pian the Commonwealth pays Tuskegee Institute the 
equivalent of the out-of-state fee. Thus, the student from Ken- 
tucky will have to pay only the small fee usually paid by a resi- 
dent of the State of Alabama. 


To enter the School of Veterinary Medicine at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, a student must have compieted a two-year, pre-veterinary 
program, or its equivalent. This must include the courses basic to 
the study of Veterinary Medicine. 


Interested students should write the Registrar of Tuskegee In- 
stitute or the Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine at Tuskegee, for 
course requirements and other details. 


After certification the approved applications will be sent to 
Tuskegee Institute and the necessary “Permit to Register” will be 
mailed to the applicant. 


Trained Veterinarians are needed in every section of the 
country and in many fields of endeavor. Veterinary Medicine leads 
to careers in the following: Private Practice, food inspector, college 
instructor, stock farm manager, animal disease control officer, 
supervisor of field, regulatory works, army service, and research. 


Tuskegee Institute offers a six-year course leading to the de- 
gree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


The first two years are pre-professional and the required work 
is offered through the major in General Science. In addition, candi- 
dates should take the required work in Animal Science in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


The professional curriculum is offered by the School of Veter- 
inary Medicine. It requires four years of specialized study. 


Applicants for the four-year professional course must have 
earned 60 semester hours of credit, above high school, with a grade 
of “C” or better. These credits must have been earned in the fol- 
lowing subjects: 
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Sem. Hrs 
PGLISE She need soon Sie te ee Te © 12 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE: 
a. Chemistry (General, Qualitative Analysis and 
OL PATI) ie ies a, SRN A Ase te ee D A 12 
6 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE: 
a. Zoology, (General, Comparative Vertebrate 
TROL ONY) ah ene we ents eae ee pee 8 
b. Embryology 2 
CGE S iy ce eee 2 
d. BaS n E TIN a ee a 2 


ANIMAL SCIENCE: 


a. Elements of Animal PHISH AN Cty. a ar ARE 2-3 
b. Poultry Husbandry 


ELECTIVES 


Group I —Literature, Public Speaking, Logic, a Foreign 
Language, Philosophy and Psychology. 

Group II —Political Science, Economics, History and 
Sociology. 

Group III—Mathematics, Algebra, Trigonometry and 
Statistics. 

Group IV —Livestock judging and Free Electives, 


Also, applicants in possession of Bachelor degrees in agriculture 
chemistry, or biological sciences (including pre-med.) who have 
completed the requirements for these degrees with an accumulative 
grade point average in excess of “C” or its equivalent shall be con- 
sidered AT THE DISCRETION OF THE COMMITTEE ON ADMIS- 
SIONS IN THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE for admis- 
sion to the professional curriculum in Veterinary Medicine. Upon 
recommendation of the Committee on Admissions, stated prerequi- 
site courses which individuals have not completed shall be waived 
and the applicant admitted to the professional curriculum. In no 
case may applicants be considered favorably under the above 
conditions who have not completed a course in Organic Chemistry. 


Students who wish to complete requirements for a degree 
before entering upon this cooperative program, may take the fol- 
lowing program. 
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BIOLOGY—VETERINARY MEDICINE 


e 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester 


Biol. 103—Life Science .... Biol. 104—Life Science .... 

Math. Math. 102—Trigonometry .. 
Eng. 102—English Compos: x 
Fren. 102—Elementary French ...... 
Hist. 102—World Civilization 

b P. Ed. 102—Orientation in P. Ed 


P. Ed. 101—Orientation in P. E 
Ed. 100—Freshman Orientatio: 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Chem. 101—General Chemistry Chem. 102—General Chemistry ...... 4 


Eng. " 211—Intro. to Literature g. 211—Intro. to Literature ...... 3 
Fren. 201—Intermediate French Fren, 202—Intermediate French 3 


Biol. 211—Genetics .. Biol. 212—General Botany ener 
Ed. 221—Human De Ed. 222—Human Dev. & Psy. II.. 3 
P. Ed. 201—Recreational Act. .. P. Ed. 202—Recreational Act. .......... 12 
16% 16% 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 


2 Soc. 202—Intro. Social Science .... 3 
~4 Biol. 302—General Microbiology.... 3 
4 Biol. 304—Vertebrate Embryology 4 
4 Sci. 212—Physics .... wee 4 
3 Elective .... 3 


Eng. 201—Public Speaking 
Sci. 211—Physics .... 
Biol. 301—Gen. Hum: 
Biol. 303—Vertebrate Anatomy .... 
Soc. 201—Intro. Social Science .... 


17 


SENIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester 

Biol. 401—Entomology 4 Agr. 104—Farm Poultry 0.000000... 
Agr. 103—Farm Animals . 4 Chem, 202—Organic Chemistry 
Chem. 201—Organic Chemist 4 BIOCTIVOS® EA 
P. Ed. 221—Health Education ... 4 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY CURRICULUM 


Students who successfully complete this curriculum are award- 
ed the Bachelor of Science degree in Medical Technology. This 
curriculum combines a minimum of three years of college work 
at Kentucky State College with twelve calendar months of satis- 
factory technical training at the Lexington Clinic, Lexington, 
Kentucky. All graduation requirements for the Bachelor’s Degree 
at Kentucky State must be met before work is begun at the Clinic. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester | Pr Hours 
ng. 101—English Composition...... Eng. 102—English Composition TANS 
Hist. 101—World Civilization .. 3 Hist. 102—World Civilization 


Biol. 103—Life Science ... 4 Biol. 104—Life Science ... 4 
Math. 101—College Algebra 3 Math. 102—-Trigonometry . 3 
Chem, 101—General Chemistr, 4 Chem. 102— General Chemistry 4 
Educ. 100—Freshmian Orientat 14 H.Ec. 105—-Social Life ............ sie 
P.Ed. 101—Orientation in P.Ed. 12 P.Ed. 102—Orientation in P.Ed....... 12 


18 ` 1832 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester $ 

Eng. 211—Intro. to Literature ...... 3 Eng. 212—Ìntro. to Literature ...... 
Educ. 203— General Psychology ...... 3 pA ah a SIRERE TEE PE A S 3 
Fren. 101—Elementary French ...... 3 Fren. 102—Elementary French 


Biol. 305--Microtechnique & Biol. 302—General Microbiology .. 3 
Histology 5 E TPAR ELINAN 4 Chem. 204— Volumetric Analysis .... 4 , 
Chem. 203—Gravimetric Analysis... 4 P.Ed. 202—Recreational Activities 1 
P.Ed. 201—Recreational Activities 42 


174 16% 


JUNIOR YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester _ Hours 
Soc. 201—Intro. to Social Sci. ...... 3 Soc. 202—Intro. to Social Sci. .... 3 
Biol. 301—General Human Biol. 304—Vertebrate Embryology 4 

Physiology s Sci. 212— General Physics .............. 4 
Sci. 211—General Physics .. we A Fren. 202—Intermediate French .... 
Fren. 201—Intermediate French .... 3 Chem, 202—Organic Chemistry 
Chem, 201— Organic Chemistry ........ 4 

18 18 


SENIOR YEAR 
Offered at Clinics in Lexington and Louisville 
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V. THE KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


The Community College is one of the important new and grow- 
ing programs at Kentucky State College. Its primary aim is to 
relate the College and the community via meaningful credit and 
non-credit instructional activities. 


The campus evening class program has been and continues to be 
the principal medium for achieving this objective. Under the aus- 
pices of the Community College program at Kentucky State, this 
schedule is expanding rapidly and is accommodating increasing 
numbers of students who have a broadening variety of interests 
and ambitions. 

Also, more and more commuting students are enrolling in day 
classes on a part-time basis. Homemakers often find this approach 
to a college education attractive. 


Two-year degrees and one-year certificates are important in- 
centives which have been added to the Community College pro- 
gram. These are discussed in subsequent paragraphs. Now, a stu- 
dent can work toward a degree or certificate while he holds a 
full-time position in a nearby factory, office or business. 


The Community College is providing additional services 
through non-credit courses, institutes, and conferences. Examples 
of these are summer Head Start staff orientation institutes and 
conferences on aging. Individuals or organizations that have in- 
terests in these kinds of programs should communicate with the 
Director of Development, Room 226, Hume Hall. 


In the following paragraphs, various guidelines for registra- 
tion as a part-time student are given. These generally conform to 
the regulations and schedules set forth elsewhere in this catalogue 
for full-time students. 


ADMISSION 

A student will be admitted to courses for credit in the Com- 
munity College program if he is eligible for credit as a full-time 
student at Kentucky State College. Each student is responsible 
for the submission of the necessary applications and records which 
verify his eligibility. No credit will be granted until the admis- 
sion process is completed. 

There are no requirements for admission to non-credit courses 
or to non-credit status in credit courses These are open to any 
one desiring to enroll. 


COUNSELING 
Prospective students are urged to visit the Office of Develop- 
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ment, Room 226 Hume Hall, before registration, in order to discuss 
matters related to enrollment, transfer of credits, fees, degree 
plans, etc. This visit should take place soon enough for all ad- 
missions procedures to be completed before registration. 


TRANSFER OF CREDIT 
It is the responsibility of the student to ascertain whether 
specific courses will be accepted by another institution. Generally, 
transfer of credit is permissible. 


REGISTRATION DATES AND TIMES 
The dates and times for registration will be announced for 
each semester. For evening and part-time students the period to 
register usually includes several days and at least one evening in 
order to accommodate those who are employed. 


REGISTRATION PLACE 


The Office of Development, in Room 226 of Hume Hall, is the 
place to report for registration. 


REGISTRATION DEADLINE 


In order to enroll for credit, a person must register before a 
class begins its second week of meetings. 


b LATE REGISTRATION 

An extra fee must be paid at the time of registration by anyone 
who enrolls after his class has met the first time. Late registra- 
tion continues until the day a class begins its second week. 


REGISTRATION FEES 
$11.00 per credit hour. Non-credit courses $11.00 to $40.00 de- 
pending on the course. A $2 service charge will be added to the total 
amount of the class registration fee for each student. The amount 
of the registration fee is set by the Kentucky Council on Public 
Higher Education and is subject to revision periodically. 


REFUNDS 
For anyone who withdraws before the deadline, there will be a 
full or partial refund of the registration fee, the amount depending 
on the date of withdrawal. The official date of withdrawal is the 
date the written notice is received by the Office of Development. 
The withdrawal deadline will be announced at the beginning of 
each semester. 
CALENDAR 
The Community College calendars are essentially the same as 
those listed in the front of this catalogue. Any variations will be 
announced at the beginning of each semester. 


NUMBER OF CLASS MEETINGS 
Every course, unless otherwise specified, is to meet during 
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at least sixteen of the seventeen to nineteen weeks during the 
semester. 
: CURRICULA 


The patterns of study of the Commuhity College are planned 
to meet the needs of several groups of students: (1) those who 
desire to extend their education two years beyond high school and 
to pursue subjects that will round out and complete their general 
education, (2) those who desire to complete a four-year college 
education and to obtain the first two years in a college near their 
homes, (3) those who expect to enter professional schools later 
and who desire to obtain the pre-professional training essential 
for that purpose, (4) those who desire training in special areas 
which will prepare them for positions in government, business and 
industry, and (5) those who want to improve themselves cultural- 
ly or who want to learn for personal enjoyment. Twelve curricula: 


Computer Science I and II, General Education, Industrial Tech- 
nology (Architectural Drafting, Civil Drafting, Electronics, and 
Metals), Library Technology, Nursing Education, Secretarial 
Science (Two Years and One Year), and Agriculture are in opera- 
tion. Others are under consideration: Accounting Technology, 
Administrative Secretary, Business Administration, and Instru- 
mentation Technology. 


ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE DEGREES— 
COMPUTER SCIENCE I AND II 


The Department of Computer Science offers two associate 
degrees in Computer Science for students who plan careers in data 
processing and related computer activities. The programs may 
also be used as foundations for those desiring to pursue bachelor’s 
degrees. The objectives are to provide (1) an understanding of 
how computers operate; (2) a working knowledge of computer 
concepts, programming, and systems; (3) an experience with com- 
puters through in-service training; and (4) a foundation through 
basic courses for further college study. 


Graduates of the associate degree programs are equipped with 
training and experience for employment as programmers and 
systems workers in data centers. To provide meaningful experi- 
ences, the College not only operates a data center but maintains 
close relationship with several local computer installations. 


One of the degrees, Associate in Applied Science in Computer 
Science I, is designed for beginning students. The other, Associate 
in Applied Science in Computer Science II, is organized to ac- 
commodate those who already have a working knowledge of com- 
puters and data centers. 
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ASSOCIATE in ARTS DEGREE—GENERAL EDUCATION 


Some students desire to complete their formal education in 
the Community College. They are not interested in preparing to 
enter specific positions after graduation, or in working toward 
four-year degrees. Such students register in the two-year general 
education curriculum, consisting of the basic curriculum and such 
other curricula as they desire and are qualified to enter. Counse- 
lors will help the students to choose electives which will make it 
possible to explore new fields of study in accordance with the 
students’ interests. 


ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE DEGREES— 
INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 


The Department of Industrial Arts provides two-year in- 
dustrial technology degrees in four areas: Architectural Drafting, 
Civil Drafting, Electronics, and Metals. Graduates of these programs 
work as technicians in architectural offices, engineering com- 
panies, and industrial establishments. They obtain backgrounds 
in general education and technology which enable them to pursue 
four-year degrees if they choose to do so. 


ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE DEGREE— 
LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY 


This degree offers preparation for careers in public, technical, 
industrial, and school libraries. Technicians work in conjunction 
with professional librarians. They are trained in the acquisition 
and cataloging of books and other materials. They assist in 
circulation activity with the public and they answer certain 
reference questions. The technician supervises non-technical 
personnel. 


ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE DEGREE— 
NURSING EDUCATION 


The Department of Nursing Education is accredited by the 
Kentucky State Board of Nursing and Nurse Registration which 
supervises all preparation programs in the Commonwealth and 
which conducts the licensing examination for prospective 
registered nurses (R.N.’s). 


The Department of Nursing Education provides for its students 
a well organized two-year curriculum which includes general 
education and professional courses. The program is designed to 
prepare both men and women to become registered nurses who 
can function with intellectual and technical competency in bed- 
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side nursing-care. It combines studies at the College with a 
planned and guided experience in patient care in hospitals and 
health agencies in Franklin, Jefferson, and Fayette Counties. 


With this educational background, fhe graduate is prepared 
for beginning bedside nursing positions in all clinical nursing 
areas. Furthermore, the general education which the student 
acquires will help him to be a more effective, productive citizen 
in his community. 


ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE DEGREE— 
SECRETARIAL SCIENCE (TWO YEARS) 


Through its two-year curriculum in Secretarial Science, the 
Community College program of Kentucky State College offers an 
area of training designed to prepare a student for employment in 
general secretarial and clerical fields. 


This program is especially planned for the person who does 
not wish to pursue a bachelor’s degree, but is interested in ac- 
quiring the requisite proficiencies and skills for gainful employ- 
ment and who desires the collegiate background that will con- 
tribute to advancement after a two-year period of matriculation. 


CERTIFICATE in APPLIED SCIENCE-SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 
(ONE YEAR) 


Through its one-year curriculum in Secretarial Science, the 
Community College provides intensive training for the individual 
who desires secretarial or clerical employment after a minimum 
time period, yet who wants a well-rounded preparation. 


TWO-YEAR CURRICULUM in AGRICULTURE 


The two-year program in Agriculture constitutes a cooperative 
arrangement between Kentucky State College and the College of 
Agriculture and Home Economics, at the University of Kentucky. 


Each course completed as a part of the two-year curriculum 
at Kentucky State College is transferable to the University of 
Kentucky, provided the student has a grade of “C” or better in 
the course and has an overall academic standing of 2.0 or better, 
4.0=A, 


OTHER CURRICULA LEADING to ASSOCIATE 
(TWO-YEAR) DEGREES 


The following associate degree curricula are now under con- 
sideration. 
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Accounting Technology. This curriculum will enable a person 
to specialize in Accounting and to receive an associate degree. There 
will be related business courses and a number of general education 
subjects. A graduate of the program will be prepared to do ac- 
counting in business and in government. 


Administrative Secretary. This program will provide advanced 
training and general education for experienced secretaries who 
hold or hope to move into positions of supervisory and adminis- 
trative responsibility. 


Business Administration. The two-year Business Administra- 
tion program will enable students who are not in position to pursue 
the bachelor’s dgree to obtain basic preparation for a business 
career and to receive the associate degree in recognition of the 
accomplishment. Completion of the program should assist the 
person to obtain commercial employment at a level higher than 
the non-college student. 


Instrumentation Technology. This curriculum will be designed 
to develop instrument technicians who are qualified to solve 
problems involving basic installation and maintenance of compli- 
cated instruments and automatic controls. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


Prospective enrollees for any of the above programs may write 
or call the Office of Development, Room 226, Hume Hall, for de- 
tailed information about entrance requirements, specific courses, 
and schedules. Brochures which describe each existing program 
are available now, and brochures which describe the new programs 
will be prepared prior to the beginning of each program. 


ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE DEGREE 
COMPUTER SCIENCE I 


CURRICULUM 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
C.S. 100—Introduction to C.S. 102—Programming II— 
Electronic Data Report Program 
i 3 Generator  ......0..0......... 3 
C.S. C.S, 
COB 
C.S. C.S. 105—Programming V— 
Basic Assembly 
Eng. 101—English Composition .... 3 Language ...........0.0000..... 3 
Math. 101—Algebra or Eng. 102—English Composition .... 3 
105—Freshman Mathematics Math. 102—Trigonometry or 
i EOE e NTR PAA SERA E 3 a Mathematics 5 
15 15 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 

C.S.  200—Systems Design and i C.S. 20l1—Systems Design and 
Analysis I 3% AARNE I eaae 3 

Cs: 202—Operating Syste C.S.  2038—Special Electronic Data 
Software .. ee) Processing Problems I 3 

C.S.  205—Applications fa C.S. 206—Data Center 

B.A. 261—Principles of Management ...............- 3 


B.A. 262—Principlesof Accounting 4 

B.A. 311—Business Statistics or 

Ed. 440—Educational Statistics or 
Soc. 308—Introductory Statistics.. 3 

— Elective (CAGVISCR oaan n 


Accounting 
Elective (Advised) 


Total for Two Years: 65 


ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE DEGREE 
COMPUTER SCIENCE II 


CURRICULUM 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
C.S. 101—Programming I— C.S.  202—Operating Systems 
k EUAN e ateee 3 Software 
C.S. 102—Programming II— C.S.  205—Applications ... 
Report Program Eng. 102—English eo Bi peta a ane: 
Generator ..........:0-0..000 3 Math, 102—Trigonomet 
C.S. 105—Programming V— Math. 106—Freshman kem aties 
Basic Assembly II 3 
Language... 3 Elective (Advised) .. Aer} 


Eng. 101—English Composition .... 3 
Math. 101—College Algebra or 
Math, OEE ap Mathematics 


15 15 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
C.S. 200—Systems Design and C.S.  201—Systems Design and 
Analysis I ...... 3 TARIOIVS18 EE neniarn 3 
C.S. 203—Special EDP P. C.S. 207—Teleprocessing— 
eee tess 3 Time Sharing . 3 
C.S. 206—Data Center C.s. mittee foe oe 
Management Techniques .....2:.........:. 
B.A. 261—Principles of C.S. ooh DAA ened "FORTRAN 
Accounting .................. 4 Techniques. ...............+ 3 
B.A. 311—Business Statistics or B.A. 262—Principles of 
Ed. 440—Educational Statistics or Accounting . 
Soc. 308—Introduction to Elective (Advised) 
Statistics 


Elective (Advised) 
Total for Two Years: 68 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 


C. S. 100. Introduction to Electronic Data Processing. Survey 
of basic computer concepts, hardware and operations; introduction 
of basic programming concepts and documentation standards used 
in the associate degree program. Credit 3 hours. 


C. S. 101. Programming I-FORTRAN. Study of logic, sub- 
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programs, and all basic statements used in writing FORTRAN IV 
programs with proper documentation. Credit 3 hours. 


C. S. 102. Programming II-Report Program Generator. Study of 
Report Program Generator (RPG) computer language, to write 
specifications for jobs utilizing input and output devices and proper 
documentation. Prerequisite: C. S. 100. Credit 3 hours. 


C. S. 103. Programming III-COBOL. Study of basic aspects 
of COBOL language in which students secure experience in prepar- 
ing COBOL programs. Prerequisite: C. S. 100. Credit 3 hours. 


C. S. 104. Programming IV-COBOL. Continuation of EDP 
103 in which more complicated COBOL routines and techniques 
are introduced with more experience in preparing programs. 
Prerequisite: C. S. 100 and 103. Credit 3 hours. 


C. S. 105. Programming V-Basic Assembly Language. Study 
of basic assembly language (BAL) in which students prepare 
programs using program lisings and other aids and learn to use 
efficient coding techniques. Prerequisite: C. S. 100. Credit 3 hours. 


C. S. 200. Systems Design and Analysis I. Introduction to 
systems design and analysis techniques utilized in surveying, 
developing, and installing computer application systems, docu- 
mentation of entire system and practice in preparing schedule, 


"securing approvals, and system installation. Prerequisite: C. S. 100. 


Credit 3 hours. 

C. S. 201. System Design and Analysis II. Continuation of 
C. S. 200 with emphasis on communication systems and further 
practice in design and analysis of more complicated systems. Prereq- 
uisite: C. S. 200. Credit 3 hours. 


C. S. 202. Operating Systems—Software. Survey of current 
operative systems utilized in various types of computers, com- 
parative analysis of operations system, system generation techni- 
ques. Prerequisite: C. S. 160 and/or consent of instructor. Credit 
3 hours. 

C. S. 203. Special Electronic Data Processing. Problems I. 
Survey of current computer developments in hardware, software, 
and applications. Emphasis in selected aspects of electronic process- 
ing in which specific problems are examined in depth. Prerequisite: 
C. S. 100 and/or consent of instructor. Credit 3 hours. 


C. S. 204. Special Electronic Data Processing. Problems II. 
Continuation of C. S. 203. Prerequisite: C. S. 203. Credit 3 hours. 


C.S. 205. Applications. Survey of types of computer uses 
in industry and government; developments in information systems 
and survey of techniques employed by management utilizing com- 
puter technology. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. Credit 3 
hours. 
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C. S. 206. Data Center Management. Study of data center 
management, organization and administration policies and practices, 
including scheduling of work, documentation standards, computer 
ultilization and operations. Prerequisite; Consent of instructor. 
Credit 3 hours. 


C. S. 207. Teleprocessing-Time Sharing. Study of various 
approaches to teleprocessing and time sharing of large computer 
systems, practice in utilization of terminals for computer appli- 
cation. Prerequisite: C. S. 100 or consent of instructor. Credit 3 
hours. 

C. S. 208. Advanced Computer Techniques. Study of simu- 
lation, linear programming, and programming more sophisticated 
statistical techniques. Prerequisite: C. S. 100 or consent of in- 
structor. Cridit 3 hours. 

C. S. 209. Advanced FORTRAN Techniques. Study of FOR- 
TRAN IV programs in which more advanced scientific engineer- 
ing, or mathematical programs are prepared. Prerequisite: C. S. 
101 or consent of instructor. Credit 3 hours. 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE—GENERAL EDUCATION 


CURRICULUM 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Eng. 101—English Composition .... 3 Eng. 102—English Composition .... 3 
Hist. 101—World Civilization 3 Hist. 102—World Civilization 3 
Biol. 101—Life Science .......... 3 Biol. 102—Life Science .......... 3 
College Orientation ...... 1 P.Ed. Orientation in P.Ed. .... 1 

P.Ed. Orientation in P.Ed. .... 1 R. 

g. 102— (French or Spanish).... 3 

101— (French or Spanish)... 3 Elect from group below Pa- 
Elect from group below ......... 3 Math. 102—Trigonometry . ec 
Math. 101—College Algebra . 3 Soc. 102—Prin. of Geography ...... 3 
Soc. 102—Prin. of Geography ...... 3 Mus. 102—Public School Music .... 3 
Mus. 101—Public School Music .... 3 Ed. 102—Arts & Crafts II ............ 3 
Ed. 101—Arts & Crafts I .............. 3 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Eng. 211—Intro. to Literature 3 Eng. 212—Intro. to Literature ...... 3 
Soc. 201—Intro. to Social Sci. ...... Soc. 202—Intro. to Social Sci. ...... 3 
Sci. | 201—Intro. to Physical Sci..... 3 Sci. 202—Intro. to Physical Sci..... 3 


Ed. 211—Human Dev. & Psy. I.... 3 Ed. 222—Human Dev. & Psy. II.. 3 
Elect from group below ................-.-. 3-5 Elect from group below .............-4 3-5 
R. Lang. R. Lang. 

201— (French or Spanish) .... 3 202— (French or Spanish) .... 3 
Hist. 201—U. S. History . ea Hist. 202—U. S. History ..... aio. 
Sci. 211— General Physics . i Sci. 212—General Physics A 
Eng. 201—Public Speaking . 2 


Chem. 101—General Chemistry E 


aa, 
A 7 Eng. 204—Prob. of Voice Trng 
Mus. 27l—Music Appreciation ...... 2 


Chem. 102— General Chemistry ........ 
Ed. 203— General Psychology .... 
Mus. 272— Music Appreciation 


15-17 15-17 
Total for Two Years: 63-67 


ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE DEGREE— 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTING TECHNOLOGY 


CURRICULUM 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
I.T. 100A—Industrial Technology I.T. 100B—Industrial Technology 
Orientation  ................. 1 Orientation .................. 1 

IT. 101— Drafting Fundamentals 3 ET, 102—Drafting Fundamentals 3 
Chem. 101— General Chemistry ........ 4 LT, 104—Descriptive Geometry.... 3 
Eng. 101—English Composition...... LT. 106—The Slide Rule ..... td 
Hist. 101—World Civilization ........ Eng. 102—English Composition...... 
Math. 101—Algebra or Hist. 102—World Civilization ........ 
Math. 105—Freshman Math. I ........ 3 Math. 102—Trigonometry or 

cag Math. 106—Freshman Math. II ........ 3 

1 es 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 


LT: 251—Architectural Drafting I 3 EE. 201— General Metal ................ 3 
Econ. 211—Principles of Economics 3 LT. 202—Technical Illustration.... 3 
Sci. 211—Physics TT, 204— Industrial Materials 
Elective (Advised) . and Processes 
EE 206—Material Testing 
TE. 212— Industrial Design . 
ET; 252— Architectural Draft- 
TE a aaan 3 
16 16 


Total for Two Years: 66 


ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE DEGREE— 
CIVIL DRAFTING TECHNOLOGY 


CURRICULUM 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
I.T. 1004—Orientation  ................... ad LT. 100B—Orientation .................... 1 
Ley ke 101—Drafting Fundamentals 3 Tihs 102—Drafting Fundamentals 3 
Chem, 101—General Chemistry ........ 4 Fey i 104—Descriptive Geometry.... 3 
Eng. 101—English Composition .... Te 106—The Slide Rule ................ T 
Hist. 101—World Civiliation .......... Eng. 102—English Composition...... 3 
Math. 101—Algebra or Hist. 102—World Civilization ........ 
105—Freshman Math. I ........ 3 Math. 102—Trigonometry or 
106— Freshman Math. II ........ 3 
17 17 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
LT.  233—Civil Drafting I ............. 3 LT: 201— General Metal ................ 3 
Econ. 211—Principles of Economics 3 Tet; 202—Industrial Illustration 3 
Sci. 211—Physics 4 ET. 204—Industrial Materials 
Electives (Advised) and 

LE 206—Material Testing 

LT, 212—Industrial Design 

ET; 234—Civil Drafting IL 

16 
Total for Two Years: 66 
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ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE DEGREE— 
ELECTRONICS TECHNOLOGY 


CURRICULUM 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester 
I.T. 100A—Orientation Sok, I.T. 100B—Orientation . 


3 BI; 106--The Slide Rule .. 
4 ET, 243— Residential and 
Eng. 3 Industrial Wiring 
Hist. 101—World Civilization . 3 ET, 323—Basic Electronics 
Math. 101— Algebra or Eng. 102—English Composition 
105— Freshman Math. | ........ 3 Hist. 102—World Civilization .. 
Math. 102—Trigonometry or 
106— Freshman Math. I1........ 3 


EE 223—Basic Electricity 
Chem. 101— General Chemistry 
101—English Compositio: 


17 17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Tak 101—Drafting Fundamentals 3 Tay 102— Drafting Fundamentals 3 
EL 324— Basic Electronics II ...... 3 ET 201—General Metal ................ 3 
Econ. 211—Principles of Economics 3 LT. 202—Technical Illustration.... 3 
Sci. 211—Physics EE., 204—Industrial Materials 
Elective Advised and Processes 

TA. 206— Material Testing è 

TT: 325— Electronics III ................ 


16 16 
Total for Two Years: 66 


ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE DEGREE— 
METALS TECHNOLOGY 


CURRICULUM 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
IT. 100A—Orientation ...0...0..0.0..00 1 LT. 100B-—Orientation 00.0.0... 1 
TE: 101—Drafting Fundamentals A I. T. 102—Drafting Fundamentals 3 
Chem, 101—General Chemistry.......... Note 106—The Slide Rule . seal 
Eng. 101—English Composition...... I, T. 201—General Metal ..... 
Hist. 101—World Civilization ........ Eng. 102—English Composition .... 
Math. 101—Algebra or Hist. 102—World Civilization ........ 
105—Freshman Math. I ........ 3 Math .102—Trigonometry or 
106—Freshman Math. II ........ 3 
17 i 17 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
IF: 203—Machine Shop Practice.. 3 UE; 204—Industrial Materials 
LT: 211—Machine Design ............ 3 and Processes ............ 3 
IT; 215—Metal Technology and 206---Material Testing .......... 1 
Heat Treatment .......... 214—Machine Shop 
rt. 225—Welding aa Prodietione nei aca 3 


Econ. 211 —Prinolpies of Economics 3 224—Production Planning...... 3 


HORA He 
Weed 


Elective POVISEG S. a caa 3 244—Welding Fabrication 
and Design .. 
254--Tool Design 
17 


Total for Two Years: 67 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 


GENERAL TECHNOLOGY 
INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 100A and 100B. Orientation (Highway, 
Industry, Trades). A study through discussion, general reading, 
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and visitation of Highway Department, industries, trades, and busi- 
nesses to acquaint the student with the general nature of the tech- 
nical area of his choice. Credit 1 hour each. 


INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 101. Drafting Fundamentals. The same 
as Industrial Arts 101. 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 102. Drafting Fundamentals. The same 
as Industrial Arts 102. L 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 104. Descriptive Geometry. The same 
as Industrial Arts 123 

INDUSTRIAL ‘TECHNOLOGY 106. The Slide Rule. The reading of 
the scales, multiplication, division, roots, powers, sine scale. Solu- 
tion of trigonometric formulas and triangles. Credit 1 hour. 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 201. General Metal. The same as 
Industrial Arts 201. 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 202. Technical Illustration. A study of 
production and product illustration. Covers isometric, dimetric, 
trimetric, obliques and perspectives; emphasis on shades, shadows, 
and use of color of technical illustration. Airbrush techniques. 
Credit 3 hours. 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 204. Industrial Materials and Processes, 
Properties of engineering materials: basic structure of materials 
mechanical and chemical properties, and control of properties 
during production and fabrication. Analytical study of new in- 
dustrial materials, and their use. Credit 3 hours. 


INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 206. Material Testing. The course 
embodies the study of simple stresses and elastic properties of 
various industrial materials. A combination theory and laboratory 
course designed to serve all applied science students. Credit 1 hour. 


INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 212. Industrial Design. The same as 
Industrial Arts 312. 


ARCHITECTURAL TECHNOLOGY 


INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 251. Architectural Drafting I. The 
same as Industrial Arts 451. 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 252. Architectural Drafting II. Plot 
surveying and drawing. Layouts for plumbing, heating, and electric 
power. Perspective drawing and rendering. Building estimates 
and specifications. Extensive study of industrial building plans. 
Credit 3 hours. 


CIVIL TECHNOLOGY 


INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 233. Civil Drafting I. Map drawing 
and reading, including: topographic symbols, contours, projected 
location, profile line, and grade. Planning earth and concrete 
retaining structures. Credit 3 hours. 
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INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 234. Civil Drafting II. Construction of 
maps from field and route notes, reproducing and changing scales 
cf maps. Limited use of surveying instruments. Use of special 
drafting instruments and commercial grafting room practices. 
Credit 3 hours. 


ELECTRONICS TECHNOLOGY 


INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 223. Basic Electricity. Same as In- 
dustrial Arts 223. 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 243. Residential and Industrial Elec- 
tricity. Same as Industrial Arts 243. 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 323. Basic Electronics I. Same as In- 
dustrial Arts 323. 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 324. Basic Electronics II. Same as In- 
dustrial Arts 324. 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 325. Basic Electronics III. (Applied 
Industrial Electronics) Study through lecture and laboratory ex- 
perimentation of fundamentals of tubes and semiconductors as 
sensory, load and control devices. Special consideration is given 
to power supplies and rectifier circuits, switching and timing 
circuits, amplifiers, and oscillators. Applications of rectifiers with 
special emphasis on SCR circuits. Instantaneous, timing and 
sequence controls. Amplifiers, receivers, and oscillators used in 
industrial applications. (A paper is done on a student-designed 
project with actual construction.) Credit 3 hours. 


METALS TECHNOLOGY 


INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 203. Machine Shop Practice 203. Same 
as Industrial Arts 303. 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 211. Machine Design. Same as In- 
dustrial Arts 411. p 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 214. Machine Shop Production. A 
complete machine tool or original design will be built. This project 
involves some use of student - built jigs and fixtures, and principles 
of assembling and fitting all individual parts to form the complete 
machine. Modern precision inspection techniques will be correlated 
with all production processes. Credit 3 hours. 


INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 215, Metal Technology and Heat Treat- 
ment. A study of the properties of ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
by changing the alloy-rate of heating and cooling. Emphasis on 
correct use of technological terms of metals industry. Credit 3 
hours. 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 224. Production Planning. An analysis 
is made of the processes required for manufacture of a selected 
mechanical assembly; written plan sheets are made of these pro- 
cesses and the procedures are checked by actual shop production 
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of the assembly. Problems of modern manufacture and inspection 
routines are stressed. Credit 3 hours. 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 225. Welding. Theory and practice in 
cutting and welding by the oxyacetylene method. Credit 2 hours. 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 244. Welding Fabrication and Design. 
Theory and practice in welding by the arc welding method and 
combination work. Credit 3 hours. 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 254. Tool Design. The design of jigs, 
fixtures, punches, dies, and other special tools of production. Credit 
3 hours. 


ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE DEGREE— 
LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY 


CURRICULUM 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Semester Hours Second Semester et Hours 
LS. 113—Introduction to Library L.S. 145—Library Acquisition 

Organization 3 Procedures ...... à 
L.S. 131—Literature and Related Eng. 102—English Composi eich 

Material for Children 3 Math. 100—Fundamentals of Math. 3 
Ed. 101—Arts and Crafts I ............ 3 Music 221—Music Appreciation ...... 2 
Eng. 101—English Composition .... 3 S.S. 103—College Typewriting I.. 3 
S.S. 100—Elementary Typewriting 2 Soc. 202—An Introduction to the 
Soc. 201—An Introduction to the Social Sciences .......... 3 

Social Sciences. .......... 3 

17 17 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
200—Basic Cataloging and L.S 241—Information Sources .... : 


Classification ............... 3 LS. 242—Circulation  ................... 
L.S.  232—Literature and Related C.S. 100—Introduction to Elec. 

Material for Young Data Processing ........ 3 

People ..............+-+ nes) Ed. 203— General Psychology ...... 3 
Eng. 211—Introduction to Lit. ...... 3 Ed. 442— Audio-Visual Education 3 
Hist. 101—World Civilization ........ 3 Eng. 212—Introduction to Lit. ...... 3 
S.S. 211— Elementary Stenog. I.... 3 
S.S. 325—0Office Machines ............ 

17 18 


Total for Two Years: 69 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 113. School Library Organization and Ad- 
ministration. An introductory course designed to give an overview 
or broad picture of the school library and its function in the school 
program. Emphasis is placed on the philosophy of school librarian- 
ship, housing and equipment, acquisition and mechanical process- 
ing of library materials, circulation routines, public relations, li- 
brary standards, and related topics. Credit 3 hours. 
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LIBRARY ScIENcE 131. Literature and Related Materials for 
Children. A course designed for teachers and librarians planning 
to work with children. Explores the field,of literature for children, 
including its historical development and current trends. A study is 
made of poetry, folk and fairy stories, fiction and history, biography 
and animal stories, and other non-fictional books. Criteria for 
judging each group and methods of use with the school curriculum 
are considered. Aids in the selection of books and non-book ma- 
terials are included. Credit 3 hours. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 145. Basic Cataloging and Classification. An 
introductory course in cataloging and classification of books. In- 
cluded are a study of the Dewey Decimal and Library of Congress 
Classification systems, principles of elementary descriptive catalog- 

' ing, making unit cards, card copying, and bibliographic searches. 
Practice in filing in various library catalogues. Credit 3 hours. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 200. Cataloging and Classification. This is an 
introductory course in cataloging and classification of books, In- 
cluded are a study of the Dewey Decimal Classification System, 
principles of elementary descriptive cataloging, making unit cards, 
filing, and other necessary procedures for organizing a book col- 
lection. Credit 3 hours, 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 232. Literature and Related Materials for 
Young People. A course designed for teachers and librarians plan- 
ning to work with young people. Emphasis is placed on reading 
interests, materials to supplement the curriculum, understanding 
book reviews and book talks, and book selection aids. Short stories, 
drama, novels, biography, travel and other areas are emphasized. 
Credit 3 hours. : 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 241. Information Sources. A study of basic 
reference sources — encyclopedias, yearbooks, dictionaries, 
directories and other general reference books; also periodical in- 
dexes. Included is practice in the preparation of simple book lists 
and bibliographies. Practice in information searches on simple 
reference questions. Credit 3 hours. 


LIBRARY Scrence 242. Circulation. A study of the various 
charging systems now in use in school, college and public libraries. 
Routines in charging, discharging, methods of handling overdues, 
reserves, renewals and other aspects of circulation control. Credit 
3 hours. 
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ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE DEGREE— 
NURSING EDUCATION 


CURRICULUM 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Semester Hours Second Semester = Hours 
Eng. 101—English Composition .... 3 Eng. 102—English Composition .... 3 
Biol. 107—Anatomy and Ed. 221—Human Develop. and 

Physiology I.s... i Pych: I (Chid) cag 3 
Ed. 203— General Psychology ...... Biol. 108—Anatomy and 

Physiology II .............. 3 


Nurs. 101—Principles of Nursin; 
Care 


Nurs. 102—Nursing in Major 
Health Problems I .... 7 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semesver Hours Second Semester 


Chem. 101N-—General Chemistry .... 3 Soc. 202—Intro. to Soc. Sci. 

Soe. 201—Intro. to Soc. Sci. ....... 3 Biol. 204—Microbiology ... 

Nurs. 103—Nursing in Major Nurs. 104—Maternal-New 
Health Problems IT....10 Nursing ........... 


Nurs. 105—Nursing Seminar 


16 
Total for Two Years: 64 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 

Nursing 101. Principles of Nursing Care. An introductory 
course designed to serve as a basis upon which future courses in 
nursing can be built. It includes concepts, principles and tech- 
niques basic to all nursing care, the identification of normal basic 
needs of all individuals and an understanding of the variation of 
needs in illness and in wellness. The focus is on beginning skills of 
patient care and the nurse-patient relationship in the laboratory 
and hospital settings. Five hours lecture; eight hours laboratory 
per week. Credit 7 hours. 

Nursine 102. Nursing in Major Health Problems I. A inte- 
grated course of medical, surgical, pediatric, and psychiatric nurs- 
ing, which includes a study of the seven major health problems of 
all age groups. The focus is on further development of a thera- 
peutic nurse-patient relationship, the application of nursing prin- 
ciples and behavioral concepts basic to the care of the patient in 
the psychiatric or general hospital setting. Emphasis is on dynam- 
ics of human behavior and psycho-dynamics of personality de- 
velopment. Pharmacology, nutrition and mental health concepts 
are integrated throughout the course. Prerequisite: Nursing 101. 
Four hours lecture; twelve hours laboratory per week. Credit 
7 hours. 

Nursinc 103. Nursing in Major Health Problems II. A continu- 
ation of Nursing 102. Considers major health problems not previ- 
ously explored. Selected clinical experiences will be provided in the 
recovery rooms, pediatric and medical-surgical units. Prerequisites: 
Nursing 101 and 102. Six hours lecture; sixteen hours laboratory 
per week. Credit 10 hours. 
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Nursinc 104. Maternal-New Born Nursing. Utilizing the family- 
centered approach, nursing principles and techniques are used 
in the care of mothers during the maternity cycle, and newborn 
infants. This approach is made*through understanding the normal 
maternity cycle and the new born child. Adaptations are made to 
include complications that occur during the maternity cycle. Re- 
lated nutrition, pharmacology and community resources are included. 
Prerequisites: Nursing 101, 102, 103. Three hours lecture; eight 
hours laboratory per week. Credit 5 hours. 


Nursine 105. Nursing Seminar. Emphasis is on specific nurs- 
ing care problems; trends in nursing and nursing education; legal 
aspects of nursing practices; purpose and function of professional 
organizations; explanation of problems of nursing care. Prereq- 
uisites: Nursing 101, 102, 103, and 104. Three hours lecture; eight 
shours laboratory per week. Credit 5 hours. 


ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE DEGREE— 
SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 


CURRICULUM 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 


g. 101—English Composition .... 3 Eng. 102—English Composition .... 3 
Math. 100—Fundamentals of Math. 3 B.A. 112—Business Mathematics... 3 
B.A. 121—Tntro. to Business .......... 3 S.S. 103—College Typewriting I.. 3 
*S.S. 100—Elem. Typewriting P i *S.S. 211—Elem. Stenography .3 
S.S. 324—Records Management .... 1 S.S. 325—Office Machines ............ 
Educ. 203—General Psychology .... 3 B.A. 319—Electronic Data 


Processing aaan. 3 
15 Li 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
B.A. 261—Prin. of Accounting .... 4 B.A. 262—Prin. of Accounting ...... 4 
S.S. 212—Elem. Stenography ...... 3 S.S. 311—Dictation & Tran- 
B.Ed. 204—Bus. Communication .... 3 BSCrIption. a ces ne 3 
Econ, 211—Prin. of Economics ...... 3 B.Ed. 442—Office Management E 
B.A. 321—Business Law .................. 3 B.A. 322—Business Law .3 
SS. 104— College Typewriting II.. 3 S.S. 421—Secretarial Practice .... 3 
19 16 


Total for Two Years: 67 
*Students who pass a proficiency examination in S.S. 100 and/or S.S. 211, 
given on or before the first day of classes, will be exempted from these courses 
and permitted to enroll in S.S. 103 and/or S.S. 212. Other courses will be added 
to complete the full program of 67 hours. 
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CERTIFICATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE— 
SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 


(One Year) 
CURRICULUM 
First Semester Howrs Second Semester _ Hours 
Math. 100—Fundamentals of Math. 3 B.A. 112—Business Mathematics .. 3 
B.A. 121—Intro. to Business . 3 S.S. 103—College Typewriting .... 3 
*S.S. 100—Elem. Typewriting 2 S.S. 212—Elem. Stenography 
*S.S. 211—Elem. Stenography ........ 3 S.S. 325—Office Machines 
S.S. 324—Records Management.... 1 B.A. 319—Electronic Data 
Eng. 101—English Composition .... 3 Processing -oireina 3 
Eng. 102—English Composition...... 3 
15 17 


Total for One Year: 32 


*Students who pass a proficiency examination in S.S. 100 and/or S.S. 211, 
given on or before the first day of classes, will be exempted from these courses 
and permitted to enroll in S.S. 103 and/or S.S. 212. Other courses will be added 
to complete the full program of 32 hours. 


TWO-YEAR CURRICULUM IN AGRICULTURE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester Hours 
Agr. 103—Animal Husbandry ........ 3 Eng. 102— English Composition .... 3 
Eng. 101—English Composition .... 3 Agr. 102—Gen. Horticulture RA 3 
Hist. 101—World Civilization i) Hist. 102—World Civilization 
Biol. 103—Life Science ....... 4 Biol. 104—Life Science 
Math. 101—College Algebra 3 Soc. 102—Prin. of Geography 
Agr. 101—Introduction to Agr. .... 1 On MECE oo fencer 3 
P.Ed. 101—Orientation in P.Ed. .... 1% P.Ed. 102—Orientation in P.Ed. .... 12 
Ed. 100—Freshman Orientation.... 12 

18 1614 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Semester Hours Second Semester 


Agr. 221—Agr. Economics Aa Agr. 204—Farm Crops 
Eng. 201—Public Speaking 2 Chem. 102— Gen. Chemistry . 
Chem. 101— General Chemistry 4 Pol.Sc. 311—American Govt. or 
Econ. 211—Principles of Econ 3 Ed. 203— General Psychology ...... 3 
Eng. 203—Adv. Composition Pa) Eng. 204—Voice Training ....... 2 
Agr. 201—Economic Entomology.. 3 Eng. 211—Intro. to Literature 3 
P.Ed. 201—Rec. Activities .......0.0...... 12 P.Ed. 202—Rec. Activities 
Elective 
1812 1815 


COURSE DESCRIPTION 


AGRICULTURE 101. Introduction to Agriculture. The purpose 
of this course is to assist students in gaining a perspective of the 
large number of career opportunities available to them in agricul- 
ture both in the United States and in foreign service. Lecture 
course. Credit 1 hour. 


AGRICULTURE 102. General Horticulture. This course includes a 
study of the principles and practices basic to the production of 
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deciduous tree fruits, small fruits, and vegetables important in 
Kentucky. Lecture and discussion, two hours; laboratory, two hours. 
Credit 3 hours. 


AGRICULTURE 103. Animal Husbandry. A survey course that 
includes types, breeds, market classes, and grades of beef cattle, 
swine, sheep; origin, development and characteristics of each breed 
along with its importance in Kentucky agriculture. Lecture, two 
hour; laboratory two hours. Credit 3 hours. 


AGRICULTURE 204. Farm Crops. This course deals with the 
fundamentals underlying the production of cereals, forages, fibers, 
tobacco and other important field crops grown in Kentucky. Lec- 
ture, two hours; laboratory two hours. Credit 2 hours. 


AGRICULTURE 221. Agricultural Economics. A study of the gen- 
eral economic principles as applied to the field of agriculture. 
Students will be required to make a study of the production, con- 
sumption, value, and the distribution of farm products. Lecture, 
three hours. Credit 3 hours. 


AGRICULTURE 201. Agricultural Entomology. A study of the 
fundamentals of insect structure, biology and classification. Stu- 
dents will be required to collect and classify fifty of the insects 
common to agriculture. Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two hours. 
Credit 3 hours. 
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VI. GOVERNMENT AND CONTROL 


Under the provision of legislation enacted by the 1956 General 
Assembly of Kentucky, the Control of Kentucky State College is 
vested in a Board of Regents. This Board is composed of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, elected for a term of four 
years, six lay members, appointed by the Governor for over- 
lapping four-year terms, one non-voting faculty representative and 
one non-voting student representative. 


BOARD OF REGENTS 
WENDELL P. BUTLER, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Chairman 
JOHN B. ASTLES, Covington 
Term expires March 31, 1971 
DR. VINCENT A. BARR, Frankfort 
Term expires March 31, 1971 
HENRY R. HEYBURN, Louisville 
Term expires March 31, 1971 
F. E. WHITNEY, Hopkinsville 
Term Expires March 31, 1970 
REV. HOMER E. NUTTER, Lexington 
Term expires March 31, 1973 
HENNING H. HILLIARD 
Term expires March 31, 1972 
GUS T. RIDGEL 
Term expires March 31, 1971 


Student Representative 
The external government and control of the college is vested 
in the Board of Regents. The said Board shall adopt such rules and 
regulations for the government of the school and guidance of the 
employees as it may deem proper. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE 
Immediate executive control of the college is effected through 
the president, the executive agent appointed by the Board. Sub- 
ject to the control of the Board, he shall have general super- 
vision of all educational and business affains of the institution and 
of all disciplinary problems which may arise. 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
The internal government of the institution is in the hands of 
the faculty who act through the Executive Council and Instructional 
Faculty. 
The Executive Council is responsible for overall policy con- 
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sideration and for advice to the President on matters affecting the 
institution. The Council deliberates on matters that affect the 
general welfare of the faculty, staff and students; relationships 
with other institutions of higher education; and other pertinent 
questions as may be brought to the attention of the Council. 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL FACULTY 
The Instructional Faculty, consisting of the President, Dean of 
Instruction, Registrar, heads of departments, and teachers, is 
charged with the formulation and direction of general academic 
policies and practices of the college. On matters of a purely aca- 
demic nature, the Instructional Faculty is the final internal source 
of authority. 


ADMINISTRATION 

a RS, oe ae 288s BOG As 6 2 Se AA President 
AvWJ.~Richards; AB MA Ph.D... Raat Dean of Instruction 
Eddie W. Morris, B.A., M.A., Ed.D. ..... Registrar 
Franke DABAN BASMA TEC D sat ater Director of 

' Development 
Hermay sR ObDINSONs + e re Ra E ee E Business Manager 
Gharles N Rice, Brn A a a S Dean of Students 
William Ai Goodwin) AB 24.22.22 Director of Public Relations 


Alumni Affairs 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Carli MATIPID oily eet: eer eee oe. eet President 
William T. Simmons, Jr., BS. .......... ..Executive Secretary 
RODDICK Zhe ASULCO. te AA scree. titan: eon eee ee ese a Clerk 

OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF INSTRUCTION 

Ate RiCherds eee Die diss cnt che hry Sit slate NS Ae Dean 

ClarawWre Smith, HotSeat oe Awa eee ae ee Secretary 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 

HOG W sa M Orr SAAE I ean ts: ce lee Re eo: nr Registrar 
Toya an Mee Dialer AST a See ssistant Registrar 
Teynne re Eee eB SOLE nea Ra SA Me Pee Office Assistant 
Patricia MEO WAITS erect sek anA Secretary of Admissions 
Bethy TosGoodletiy zee Pease Oa Secretary 
Stacia B. Allen 
Pepesan ©) rdar oi tact cra tate een ee Clerk-Typist 
Georgia Ar PPittnyan herea teense tet Clerk-Typist 
Ritan Na ODES CEMliCAte: wince tea ee Clerk-Typist 

OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF DEVELOPMENT 
Prank D Bean Bd. Dyrna Director of Development 
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Sherry Graham -Secretary 
Tnn MONO tnn. os a e e eer e A A Secretary 
OFFICE OF THE BUSINESS MANAGER 
Herman ROBINSONA RBS aAa aea i a Business Manager 
a CVA ATE E E N A E E A Budget Officer 
Joe C. Newsome, B.S. pees ee OC CHELC IY to Business Manager 
Judr A GOMMS Acne Clerk-Typist 
aere aAA Paia S a ec Sota NE TE E E eg Ge SE Clerk-Typist 
Webaraha De HOIS -seara as ee a A a Clerk-Typist 
Pipoca D: Michell Certilicate. «csc. <.cs.2 Aeaee PERERA Clerk 
Cuen D MJody Cert eale a secretes? Bookkeeper 
Phys A WS De LETS zoa nerea aara a en n CLOT ICM LY DISE 
Shirley A Westy “Certificate. eneee enda Een EEE Cashier 
SOV COs C AWA AIM Si orenac renei seton Eee eee Switchboard Operator 
OFFICE OF STUDENT PERSONNEL 
Charles N. Rice, M.A. ..........: Ce es Ck i eer baer E Dean of Students 
Frank E. Austin BiA. ciiai Associate in Student Personnel, 
Office of Career Planning and Placement 
Margaret M Bard A Bi stscintcetces Director, Kentucky Hall 
Mollye K. Bradford, M.Ed. .......... Director, Hunter Hall 
Mary S. Campbell, Certificate neee Secretary, Career 
Planning and Placement 
Tonne “CoOmien: ccc. eset Assistant Director, Chandler Hall 
Melvin Cunningham, B.S. ...................Assistant Director, and 
Counselor, New Men’s Dormitory 
Fatter Dunen wh Si 2s: a ee A Counselor 
Hete CU pe PiUhES, CRANKS cae areara a AE Director, Chandler Hall 
JOHN Er Everets Mi, VB wags aisre ene Acting Director, 
Student Union 
Evelyn P. Gaines ................Assistant Director, Kentucky Hall 
Odessar Green, N Ba r eae Sie ee Dean of Women 
Evelyn Hackett, R.N. ...... College Nurse 
Johnny? Ray HE WNwAS tes ee ee Acting Dean of Men 
Peggy M Lewis; BiS. ................ Secretary to Dean of Students 
Robert C. Miller, B.A. ............ Acting Director, McCullin Hall 
Ruthie U. Morris, Certificate -reamees Secretary, Office of 
Student Personnel 
Maty m rOle BY exh hers cares a Director, Combs Hall 
Tuuta Papa er BA, cccseccc.cenceceeverases-s Women’s Hall Residence 
Supervisor 
JOHN Parke M Dees street ee eee ae College Psychiatrist 
Ome “Patrick dM Dinas tens! College Physician (Part-time) 
Cany RO PINSON IM BA ccs ee. 28 cee oe Counselor, Atwood Hall 
Jack D. Salisbury, D.M.D. ...... ..College Dentist (Part-time) 
Elizabeth? Samuels, RN conri ec aee Head College Nurse 


William S. Snyder, M.D. ............ Director of Health Service and 
College Physician (Part-time) 
Cleo Walliams; JE NBAn A theres Director, Atwood Hall 
Willard Williamson, M.S. ..................! ê Director & Counselor, 


New Men’s Dormitory 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS AND ALUMNI AFFAIRS 


William H. Goodwin, AB ...................- Director of Public Retations 
and Alumni Affairs 
Eh OM Norton. Diplomat). eee ee Secretary 
OFFICE OF COLLEGE CHAPLAIN 
Wil armies JOnese WiGre natok es cen een eg Chaplain 
2 LIBRARY 
JaMes AA OUR OUDKe VES Os monet eck eee eee Librarian 
Lillian T. Wright, M.S.L.S. ...........-................-ASSİstant Librarian 
Eleanor L. Sweeten, M.S.L.S. ..Assistant Librarian 
Margareti na Baker M Edi o.oo eon Library Assistant 
Glona We GiS EBAT oaran Library Assistant 
Cornelia W. Walker, M.Ed. ... . Library Assistant 
Bobbie Ordan B Sraa yee Library Assistant 
Harrieti WaS Arann e aaa a ai] Library Technician 
Fulvia F. Greene, Certificate sacara Secretary to 
the Librarian 
Pathicias MebDawelb= Certificate: we. .4 dn ant Clerk-Typist 
Inetta Hudspeth Clerk-Typist 
ann: Masel Oster ee ee et oe eee oe ela N Clerk-Typist 
OFFICE OF MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 
Raymonde Wee Redel e wre fens es Director of Maintenance and 
Operation 
Charlies dea Douthitt B.S reee Superintendent of 
i Physical Plant 
Henrietiat MiG e e Aa Secretary, Department of 


Maintenance and Operation 


Mildredin Borte ky eas te to aot nk Lae AEE LY Clerk-Typist 


OFFICE OF DUPLICATION 
Alma A. Richardson niise ...Director of Duplication 
WAC HJ ONS mates caer ee a eee eer EAA Clerk 


COLLEGE BOOKSTORE 
Annas@rsSurratt eb oe. ee eee Manager of College Bookstore 


OFFICE OF FINANCIAL AID 
Borden, Rauk PESO a an AA Director of Financial Aid 
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Borgen, Donna D. aerarii ecs naa Assistant to Director of 
Financial Aid 


OFFICE OF THE WAREHOUSE 
Fulton Manmer ana eana e ees Manager of Warehouse 
Lora Kay Cammack Secretary to Manager of Warehouse 


DEPARTMENTAL SECRETARIES 


Jeani Clark ereman e Secretary to Biology, Chemistry, and 
Mathematics and Physics Departments 

Catnerine L. Graham sacrar e Secretary to Education and 
Psychology Department 

Beatrice S. Hocker ...................- Secretary to History and Political 
Science, and Sociology Departments 

Sharon B. Mosley ............2...2.:-----Secretary to Music Department 
Glenna M. ROBINSON ercersisisresresees Secretary to Director of Student 
Teaching and Department of Industrial Arts 

Evelyn Roberts ....................Secretary to Director of Upward Bound 
panar D FiS B'A. ee eas “Secretary (Part-time) to Business- 
Economics Department 

Judith SH Wiad” oeseri ni Secretary to English and Modern 
Foreign Language Departments 

Rebecca Crawford ............. roster: Secretary to Director of Testing and 
Director of Nursing 

BonntesAdamsi ian etna. Secretary to Home Economics and 


Physical Education Departments 


TECHNICIANS AND ASSISTANTS 


Vickie: R. Ackley; B.A. ic neiii Art Technician, Department of 

Education and Psychology 

Jimmie R. Mitchell, B.S. ................Assistant, Curriculum Laboratory, 

Department of Education and Psychology 

James V. Oliver, B.S. ...............Technician and Assistant Basketball 

Coach, Department of Health and Physical 

Education 

John Smith, B.S. ............Technician (Part-time). Area of Dramatics 
FACULTY 


CARL M. HILL 
B. S., Hampton Institute; M. S., Cornell University, Ph. D., 
Cornell University, LL.D., University of Kentucky, Kentucky State 

College, 1962— 
President; Professor, Department of Chemistry 

A. J. RICHARDS 

A. B., State University of Iowa; A. M., State University of Iowa; 
Ph. D., State University of Iowa. Kentucky State College, 1929— 
Dean of Instruction 
Professor, Department of Modern Foreign Languages 
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LLOYD E. ALEXANDER 

B. S., University of Michigan; M. S., University of Michigan; 
Ph. D., University of Rochester; Post-Doctoral Study, University 
of Wisconsin. Kentucky State College, 1949— 

Professor and Head, Department of Biology 
ARSENIO ALFARO 

B. A., University of Nebraska; M. A., University of Nebraska; 
Ph. D., Columbia University. Kentucky State College, 1965— 

Professor and Head, Department of Modern Foreign Languages 
DAVID L. ANDERSON 

B. S., Concord College; M. A., Marshall University; M. M, 
Indiana University. Kentucky State College, 1968— 

Instructor, Department of Music 
WILLIAM T. BARNES 
j B. S., Eastern Kentucky University; M. A., Eastern Kentucky 
University. Kentucky State College, 1968— 
Instructor, Department of Industrial Arts 
ROY A. BARRETT 

B.'S., A. and T. College of North Carolina; M. S., University 
of Massachusetts; Advanced Study, Cornell University. Kentucky 
State College, 1968— 

Instructor, Department of Biology 
CHARLES A. BATES 

B.S., Alabama A & M College; M. A. in Education, University 
of Kentucky. Kentucky State College, 1963-66; 1967— 

Assistant Professor, Department of Health 
and Physical Education; Head Football Coach 
DANIEL J. BENTON 

A. B., University of Iowa; M. A., University of Iowa; Advanced 

Study, University of Iowa. Kentucky State College, 1969— 
Instructor, Department of Music 
ROSAIRENE J. BLACK 

A. B., Kentucky State College; M. A., Atlanta University; Ad- 
vanced Study, University of Kentucky. Kentucky State College, 
1958— Assistant Professor, Rosenwald Laboratory School 
HOMER BREWER, JR. 

A.B. William Jewell College; B. D., Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary; Th. M., Southern Baptist Theological Seminary; 
M. A., University of Kentucky. Kentucky State College, 1965— 

(Part-time) Instructor of Philosophy 
A. RUSSELL BROOKS 

B. A., Morehouse College; M. A., University of Wisconsin; Ad- 
vanced Study, University of Edinburgh; Ph.D., University of Wis- 
consin. Independent Research, Yale University Libraries and Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Library. 

Professor and Head, Department of English 
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VIRGINIA A. BROOKS l Ae , 

A. B., Talladega College; M. P. H., University of Michigan; 

M. A., New York University; Advanced Study, University of 
ky. Kentucky State College, 1960— 

pa ra Assistant Professor, Department of 

Health and Physical Education 


JAMES B. BROWN i z À 
A. B., Lincoln University; A. M., Columbia University; Ad- 
vanced Study, University of Chicago and Indiana University. 
Kentucky State College, 1948— f l 
n Associate Professor, Department of Chemistry; 
Director of Audio-Visual Services 


HENRY D. CARPENTER, JR. : 
B. S., Hampton Institute; M. A., Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Ed. D., Teachers College, Columbia University. Ken- 

tucky State College, 1969— : 
á Professor and Head, Department of Education 
and Psychology 


HYLA D. CARTWRIGHT ; : : Py 
B. A., Hiram College; M. S. in Education, Indiana University; 
Advanced Study, Indiana University. Kentucky State College, 
1967— Reading Specialist (Part-time), Department 
of English 


ANTHONY P. J. CERNIGLIA 
B. A., Queens College; M. A., New York University; M. A., 
University of California. Kentucky State College, 1968— 
Instructor of Speech and Theatre, 
Department of English 


C. ABRAHAM CHACKO , > 
B. R. E., Spicer Memorial College, India; M. A., Philippine 
Union College, Manila; M. S., Indiana University; Ed. D., Indiana 

University. Kentucky State College, 1969— 
ie 7 Assistant Professor, Department of 
Education and Psychology 


HENRY E. CHEANEY - 3 

A. B., Kentucky State College; A. M., University of Michigan; 
Ph. D., University of Chicago. Kentucky State College, 1936— 

Professor, Department of History and 

Political Science 


ORA MAE CHEANEY 
B. S., Kentucky State College; M. S. in Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Advanced Study, University of Kentucky and lowa State 
University. Member of the American Dietetic Association. Ken- 

tucky State College, 1957— 
Assistant Professor, Department of Home Economics 
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MARCELLUS T. COLTHARP 
B. S., The University of Texas at Austin; Ph. D., The University 
of. Texas at Austin; Post-Doctoral Study, The University of Texas 
at Austin. Kentucky State College, 1969-5 
Assistant Professor, Department of Chemistry 
*HARDEV S. DHALIWAL 
B. A., Mahendra College, India; B. S., Utah State University; 
M. S., Utah State University; Advanced Study, Oregon State Uni- 
versity. Kentucky State College, 1968— 
Assistant Professor, Department of Business 
and Economics 
RUBY F. DIXON 
B. S., Prairie View A. & M. College; M. A. in Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; Advanced Study, University of Kentucky. 
, Kentucky State College, 1948— 
Assistant Professor, Department of Music 
WILLIAM L. DIXON 
B. S., Morehouse College; M. S., Atlanta University; Special 
Study, University of Kansas and University of North Carolina, and 
Purdue University; Advanced Study, State University of Iowa, 
Kentucky State College, 1944— 
Associate Professor, Department of Biology 
HATTIE A. DUNCAN 
B. S., Tennessee State University; M. S., Tennessee State Uni- 
versity. Kentucky State College, 1969— 
Instructor; Professional Counselor 
GRACE B. EWEN 
A. B., University of Kentucky; M. A. in Education, University 
of Kentucky; Advanced Study, University of Kentucky. Kentucky 
State College 
Instructor, Department of Education 
and Psychology 
HELEN C. EXUM 
A. B., Talladega College; A. M., University of Michigan; Ad- 
vanced Study, University of Wisconsin, University of Oklahoma, 
University of Kentucky, Indiana University, and Cité Univérsitive, 
Paris, France. Kentucky State College, 1952— 
Assistant Professor, Department of 
Modern Foreign Languages 
WILLIAM EXUM 
B.S., University of Wisconsin; M. S., University of Wisconsin; 
Ed. D., New York University. Kentucky State College, 1949— 
Professor and Head, Department of 
Heath and Physical Education, 
Director of Athletics 
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WILLIAM J. FLEMING 

B. S., Central State College; M. A., Kent State University; Ph. 
D., Howard University. Kentucky State College, 1967— 

Associate Professor, Department 
of Biology 
JOSEPH G. FLETCHER 

B. S., Hampton Institute; A. M., Cornell University; Advanced 
Study, Columbia University, Hampton Institute, and University of 
Kentucky. Kentucky State College, 1945— 

Associate Professor, Department of English 
WINONA LEE FLETCHER 
A. B., Johnson C. Smith University; M. A., State University of 
Iowa; Ph.D., Indiana University. Kentucky State College, 1953— 
Professor, Department of English 
and Director of Dramatic Arts 
KENNETH D. GIBSON 

B. S., Indiana University; M. S., Indiana University; Advanced 
Study, Indiana University, St. John’s University, and Florida State 
University. Kentucky State College, 1967— 

Assistant Professor, Department of Health 
and Physical Education; Head Track Coach 
BROOKS GILES, JR. 

B. S., Maryland State College; M. A., Ohio State University; 
Advanced Study, Ohio State University. Kentucky State College, 
1958— Assistant Professor, Department of Industrial Arts 
GUY GENE GOODELL 

B. A., Tennessee Temple College; M. A., University of Ten- 
nessee. Kentucky State College, 1969— 

Instructor, Department of English 
JAMES A. GRAVES 
A. B., University of Kentucky; M. A., University of Kentucky; 
Ph. D., University of Kentucky. Kentucky State College, 1965— 
Associate Professor, Department of 
History and Political Science; 
Director of Frankfort Semester Program 
ARTHUR D. GRISSINGER 

B. S., Shippensburg State College; M. S., The University of 
Kansas. Kentucky State College, 1969— 

Instructor, Department of Mathematics and Physics 
JAMES G. HARGETT 

B. F. A., The Memphis Academy of Arts; M. F. S., The Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. Kentucky State College, 1967— 

Instructor of Art 
LAWRENCE K. HARRIS 

A. B., Eastern Kentucky University; M. M., University of 
Kentucky. Kentucky State College, 1968— 

Assistant Professor, Department of Music 
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LEE CHARLES HARRIS 
B. S., Kentucky State College; Diploma, Howard University 
‘School of Nursing; Special Study: Western Reserve University 
and Wayne State University; M. S., Uriversity of Kentucky. Ken- 
tucky State College, 1968— 
Associate Professor and Associate Director of 
Nursing 


ELIZABETH ANN HEARD 
B. A., Rice University; M. A., University of Kentucky; Ph. D., 
University of Kentucky. Kentucky State College, 1967— 
Associate Professor, Department of 
Mathematics and Physics 


EMILIE S. HIGH 
B. S., Tuskegee Institute; M. A., Ohio State University; Ad- 
vanced Study, Ohio State University. Kentucky State College, 1954— 
Associate Professor, Teacher-Trainer, and Acting Head, 
Department of Home Economics 


ETTA JO HILL 
B. A., Kentucky State College; M. A., Western Kentucky Uni- 
versity. Kentucky State College, 1969— 
Instructor, Rosenwald Laboratory School 


GEORGIA A. HILL 
A. B., University of Michigan; A. M., University of Michigan; 
B. M., University of Kentucky; Ph. D., University of Kentucky. 
Kentucky State College, 1967— 
Associate Professor, Department of English 


MINNIE JOHNSON HITCH 
A. B., Kentucky State College; M. A., Ohio State University; 
Advanced Study, University of Chicago. Kentucky State College, 
1939— Associate Professor, Department of 
Education and Psychology; 
Supervisor, Student Teaching 


HELEN F. HOLMES 
A. B., Bucknell University; M. A., Columbia University; Ad- 
vanced Study, Ohio State University and New York University; 
Special Study, Indiana University. Kentucky State College, 1943— 
Associate Professor, Department of English 


GLEN D. HUNTER 


A. B., LaGrange College; M. A., Auburn University. Kentucky 
State College, 1968— 
Instructor, Department of English 
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W. ROBERT INSKO 
A. B., University of Kentucky; M. A., University of Kentucky; 
B. D. and S. T. M., University of the South; Ed. D., Duke University; 
M. A., George Peabody College for Teachers. Kentucky State Col- 
lege, 1966— 
Associate Professor (Part-time), Department 
of Education and Psychology 


*MILDRED JACOBS 
A. B., Kentucky State College; Graduate Study, University 
of Louisville, and University of Kentucky. Kentucky State College, 


1962— 
Instructor, Rosenwald Laboratory School 


*MARVIN R. JOHNSON 
B. S., Kentucky State College; M. A., Indiana University; Ad- 
vanced Study, University of Kentucky and Ohio State University. 
Kentucky State College, 1966— 
Assistant Professor, Department of 
Mathematics and Physics 


WILLIAM WARREN JONES 
B. S., Johnson C. Smith University; M. S., Cornell University; 
Advanced Study, Cornell University, University of Michigan, and 
Indiana University. Kentucky State College, 1929— 
Associate Professor and Acting Head, 
Department of Mathematics and Physics 


RAYMOND P. JORDAN 
B. S., Tennessee State University; M. S., University of Illinois; 
Advanced Study, University of Illinois. Kentucky State College, 
i Assistant Professor, Department of Music, 
and Director of the College Marching and 
Concert Bands 


SUZANNE S. KAREM 
B. A., Smith College; M. A., University of Texas; Advanced 
Study, University of Kentucky. Kentucky State College, 1968— 3 
Instructor, Department of English 


KENNETH M. KEITH 
B. A., Eastern Kentucky University; M. A., Eastern Kentucky 
University. Kentucky State College, 1969— i 
Instructor, Department of English 
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RUTH M. KING 
_ B. S., Kentucky State College; M. A., Michigan State Uni- 
versity; Advanced Study, University of Kentucky. Kentucky State 

College, 1962— 
Assistant Professor, Department of Home Economics 


JAMES LATIMER 
B. S., New York University; M. A., Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Advanced Study, Christ Church College, Oxford Uni- 
versity;Ph. D., University of London; Post-Doctoral Study, Columbia 
University and Princeton University. Kentucky State College, 

1961— 

Professor and Director of Testing, Department 
of Education and Psychology 


KATHLEEN S. LEWIS 
B. S., Vanderbilt University School of Nursing. Kentucky 
State College, 1968— 
é Assistant (Part-time), Nursing Program 


DAE SUNG LEE 
B. A., Yonsei University; M. A., University of Massachusetts; 
Ph. D., University of Massachusetts. Kentucky State College, 1969— 
Assistant Professor, Department of 
Business and Economics 


CHARLES R. LOCKYER 
B. S., Miami University; M. A., Miami University; Ph. D., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Kentucky State College, 1967— 
Professor Department of Business and Economics 


DOROTHY J. McADORY 
B. S., Tuskegee Institute; M. S., Indiana University. Kentucky 
State College, 1968— 
Assistant Professor and Director of Nursing 


ETHEL L. McLENDON 
B. A., North Carolina College; Special Study, Adelphi School of 
Social Work, Garden City, New York; M. S., Tennessee State 
University. Kentucky State College, 1963— 
Assistant Professor, Department of Sociology 


LEOLA E. MADISON 
B. S., Hampton Institute; M. A., Marshall College; Ed. D., 
Indiana University. Kentucky State College, 1958— 
Professor, Department of 
Business and Economics 
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ABBY L. MARLATT 
Ph. D., University of California. Kentucky State College, 
1967— 
Research Specialist (Part-time), Department of 
Home Economics 


JOHN F. MATHEUS 
A. B., Western Reserve University; A. M., Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Advanced Study, La Sorbonne, Paris, France, 
and University of Chicago. Kentucky State College, 1962— 
Visiting Lecturer, Department of Modern 
Foreign Languages 


LUCIAS T. MITCHELL 
B. S., Jackson State College; M. S., Indiana University; Ad- 
vanced Study, Indiana University. Kentucky State College, 1967— 
Assistant Professor, Department of Health 
and Physica! Education; Head Basketball Coach 


EDDIE W. MORRIS 
B. A., Paine College; Special Study, Atlanta University; M. A. 
in Education, Washington University; Ed. D., University of Ken- 
tucky. Kentucky State College, 1965— 
Associate Professor, Department of 
Education and Psychology, Registrar 


MICHAEL MOSLEY 
B. M., Hardin-Simmons University; M. M., Indiana University. 
Kentucky State College, 1968— 
Instructor, Department of Music 


TIMOTHY J. OLIVER 
A. B., San Diego State College; M. M., University of Kentucky. 
Kentucky State College, 1969— 
Instructor (Part-time), Department of Music 


**HERBERT E. OLIVERA 
B. S., Kentucky State College; M. A., New York University; 
Advanced Study, New York University, University of Oregon, and 
Harvard University, University of Arizona. Kentucky State College, 
1955-60; 1962— 
Associate Professor, Department of Business and Economics 


JAMES R. O’ROURKE 
A. B., Talladega College; B. S. L. S., Atlanta University; M. S. 


L. S., University of Kentucky Kentucky State College, 1949— 
Associate Professor, Library Science, and Librarian 
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HUBERT PAPAILLER 
; B A., St. Martial College, Haiti; M. A., State University of 
New York; Advanced Study, State University of New York. Ken- 
tucky State College, 1969— ? 
Assistant Professor, Department of 
Modern Foreign Languages 
NICHOLAS A. PETIT 
B. S., Massachusetts Maritime Academy; B. A., Northeastern 
University; M. A., Northeastern University; Advanced Study, 
Southern Illinois University. Kentucky State College, 1969— 
Instructor, Department of English 


RUTH A. PHILLIPS 
A. B., Centre College of Kentucky; M. A., University of Ken- 
tucky; Advanced Study, University of Kentucky. Kentucky State 
College, 1969— 
Instructor, Department of English 


DANNY H. POGUE 
B. A., Texas College; M. Ed., Texas Southern University. Ken- 
tucky State College, 1966— 
Instructor, Department of Business and Economics 


AMARYLLIS GWEN POWELL 

Diploma (R.N.), Greenwood Leflore Hospital; B.S.N., Univer- 
sity of Mississippi; M. S., University of Alabama. Kentucky State 
College, 1969— 

Instructor, Nursing Program 

EUGENE D. RAINES 

B. S., Howard University; M. A., Fisk University; M. A., In- 
diana University; Ph. D., Indiana University. Kentucky State Col- 
lege, 1938— Professor and Head, Department of Chemistry 


CHARLES N. RICE 
B. S., Alabama A & M College; M. A., University of Denver. 
Kentucky State College, 1969— 
Instructor; Dean of Students 


GERTRUDE L. C. RIDGEL 
B. S., West Virginia State College; M. S., University of Wiscon- 
sin; Ph. D., University of Wisconsin; Post-Doctoral Study, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, University of Oregon, University of Michigan, 
and Cornell University, Kentucky State College, 1960— 
Professor, Department of Biology 


GUS T. RIDGEL 
B. S., Lincoln University, (Mo.), M. A., University of Missouri; 
Ph. D., University of Wisconsin; Post-Doctoral Study, University 
of Wisconsin, University of Chicago, and Indiana University. Ken- 
tucky State College, 1960— 
Professor and Head, Department of Business and Economics 
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DOLORES M. ROBINSON 

B. S., Fort Valley State College; M. A., New York University; 
Advanced Study, New York University, Atlanta University, Indi- 
ana University, and University of Wisconsin. Kentucky State College, 


1963— 
Assistant Professor of Business Education, 


Department of Business and Economics 


LARRY ROBINSON 
B. A., West Virginia State College; M. Ed., Tuskegee Institute. 


Kentucky State College, 1969— 
Instructor; Residence Hall Counselor 


CORNIETH Y. RUSSELL 
B. S., Tennessee State University; M. Ed., Tennessee State Uni- 
versity; Advanced Study, Michigan State University, and University 
of Kentucky. Kentucky State College, 1963— 
Instructor, Department of Health and Physical Education. 


DANIEL R. RUTLEDGE 
A. B., University of North Carolina; Special Study, University 
of Utah; M. A., University of North Carolina; Advanced Study, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Kentucky State College, 1967— 
Instructor, Department of Modern Foreign Languages 


**HENRY L. SCURRY 
B. S., Knoxville College; M. S., Ohio State University, Ad- 
vanced Study, Ohio State University and University of Kentucky. 
Kentucky State College, 1965— 
Instructor, Department of Biology 


ALVIN M. SEALS 
B. A., Philander Smith College; M. A., University of Kentucky. 
Kentucky State College, 1968— 
Assistant Professor, Department of Sociology 


FRANK SHAUNTEE 
B. S., Knoxville College; M. S., Indiana State Teachers College, 
Advanced Study, Indiana State University. Kentucky State College, 
1946— Associate Professor and Acting Head, Department of 
Industrial Arts 


PATTYE L. SIMPSON 
A. B., Kentucky State College; M. A., Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Advanced Study, McGill University, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Syracuse University, and University of Kentucky. Kentucky 
State College, 1931— 
Associate Professor, Department of Education and Psychology 
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DONALD L. SINGER 
A. B., Cornell University; M. A., Northwestern University; Ad- 
vanced Study, Northwestern, University. Kentucky State College, 
è 


1968— 
Instructor, Department of History and Political Science 


GERTRUDE M. SKERSKI 
Kentucky State College, 1967. 
Research Specialist (Part-time), Department 
of Home Economics 


LEONARD A. SLADF, JR. 

A. B., Elizabeth City State University; M. A., Virginia State 
College, Advanced Study, University of Kentucky. Kentucky State 
College, 1965— 

Instructor, Department of English 


CARL H. SMITH 
B.M. Ed., Lincoln University (Mo.); M.Mus., Tulsa University; 
Advanced Study, Ohio State University, and University of Ken- 
tucky. Kentucky State College, 1958— 
Assistant Professor, Department of Music, and Choir Director 


CLAUDE A. SMITH, JR. 
B.S., Dillard University; M. S., Howard University; Ph.D, 
Howard University. Kentucky State College, 1967— 
Assistant Professor, Department of Chemistry 


HAROLD S. SMITH 
A. B., Kentucky State College; M. A., University of Wisconsin; 
Ph. D., University of Wisconsin. Kentucky State College, 1936— 
Professor and Head, Department of History and Political Science 


JOSEPHINE SMITH 
B. S., Fort Valley State College; M. A., New York University; 
Advanced Study, Teachers College, Columbia University and Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Wayne State University. Kentucky State 
College, 1962— 
Assistant Professor, Department of Business and Economics 


*JOHN L. SOUTHALL 
B. S., Morgan State College; MBA, Atlanta University; Ad- 
vanced Study, Indiana University; Special Study, University of 
South Carolina. Kentucky State College, 1963— 
Instructor, Department of Business and Economics 


JULIA D. STOSBERG 
B. A., University of Kentucky; M. A., University of Kentucky. 
Kentucky State College, 1968— 
Instructor, Department of Sociology 
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ARCHIE L. SURRATT 
B. S., A. M. and N. College, Arkansas; M. S., Michigan State 
University; Advanced Study, Michigan State University and Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Kentucky State College, 1948— 
Assistant Professor, Department of Biology 


ELEANOR L. SWEETEN 
B. A., National Normal University, Taiwan; M.S.L.S., Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. Kentucky State College, 1969— 
Instructor and Assistant Librarian 


FREDERICK C, TILLIS 
B. A., Wiley College; M. A., University of Iowa; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Kentucky State College, 1967— 
Professor and Head. Department of Music 


LYNETTE S. UHL 
B. A., Ohio Wesleyan University; M. A., Ohio State University. 

Kentucky State College, 1969— 
Instructor, Rosenwald Laboratory School 


ROGER L. UHL 
B. A., Bowling Green State University; M. A., Ohio University; 
Advanced Study, Ohio University. Kentucky State College, 1969— 
Instructor, Department of Sociology 


JOHN F. UNDERWOOD 
A. B., Asbury College; M. A. in Education, University of Ken- 
tucky; Advanced Study, University of Kentucky. Kentucky State 
College, 1967— 
Assistant Professor, Department of Education 
and Psychology; Director of Student Teaching 


GEORGE R. VAN HORNE, JR. 
A. B., Union College; B. D., Drew University; M. A. Xavier 
University (Ohio). Kentucky State College, 1966— 
Instructor, Department of History and Political 
Science 


ALDRED VAN IRVIN 
A.B., Fisk University; M. S., University of Michigan; Advanced 
Study, University of Illinois; Special Study, Princeton University. 
Kentucky State College, 1952— 
Associate Professor, Department of Mathematics and Physics 


BOBBY G. WARD 
B. A., University of Kentucky; M. S., Indiana University; 
Advanced Study, Indiana University. Kentucky State College, 
1969— Assistant Professor, Department of 
Education and Psychology 
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MAX J. WASSERMAN 
A. B., Cornell University; A. M., University of Illinois; Doc- 
tor of Economics, University of Lyon, Lyon, France. Kentucky 
State College, 1965— í e 
Visiting Lecturer (Part-time), Department of Business and 
Economics 


HARRY L. WATERS 
B. A., East Texas State University; M. A., East Texas State 
University; Advanced Study, University of Kentucky. Kentucky 
State College, 1968— 
Instructor, Department of History and 
Political Science 


MELVILLE F. WHEDBEE 
A. B., Virginia Seminary; Graduate Study, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Northwestern University, Atlanta University, 
Fisk University, and University of Kentucky. Kentucky State 
College, 1959— 
Associate Instructor, Department of Health and Physical 
Education 


AL FRANKLIN WILLIAMS 
B. S., Kentucky State College, M. A., Western Kentucky Uni- 
versity. ‘Kentucky State College, 1967— 
Assistant Professor, and Director of Upward Bound Project 


ROBERT D. WILLIAMS 
A. B., Kentucky State College; M. S., Indiana University; Ad- 
vanced Study, Indiana University. Kentucky State College, 1953— 
Assistant Professor, Department of Health and Physical 
Education, and Head Baseball Coach 


WILLARD H. WILLIAMSON 
B. A., Fisk University; M. S., Tennessee State University. Ken- 
tucky State College, 1969— 
Instructor; Director of New Men’s Dormitory 


BETSY G. WILT 
A. B., Centre College of Kentucky: M. A., Indiana University. 
Kentucky State College, 1967— 
Instructor, Department of Modern Foreign Languages 


ANNA L. WOLFE 
A. B., Kentucky State College; M. A. in Education, University 
of Kentucky. Advanced Study, Eastern Kentucky University. Ken- 
tucky State College, 1958— 
Instructor and Acting Principal, Rosenwald 
Laboratory School 
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ARNOLD W. WRIGHT 
B. S., Alabama State College; M..A., Atlanta University; Ad- 
vanced Study, University of Wisconsin; Special Study, University 
of Colorado. Kentucky State College, 1936— 
Associate Professor and Chairman, Interim Committee, 
Department of Sociology 


LILLIAN T. WRIGHT y 

B. S., Alabama State College; Graduate Study, Alabama State 
College; M.S.L.S., Atlanta University. Kentucky State College, 
1949— Assistant Professor and Assistant Librarian 


RITA WRIGHT 
B. A., Berea College; ;Graduate Study, University of Ken- 
tucky. Kentucky State College, 1969— 
Instructor (Part-time), Department of Modern 
Foreign Languages 


ALICIA L. YOUNG z 
B. A., University of the Philippines; M. A., Michigan State 
University; Advanced Study, Michigan State University. Kentucky 
State College, 1969— 
Assistant Professor, Department of Sociology 


FACULTY EMERITI 


RUFUS BALLARD ATWOOD 
A. B., Fisk University; B. S., Iowa State College; M. A., Univer- 
sity of Chicago; LL. D. (Hon.) Lane College; D. Ed. (Hon.) Mon- 
rovia College, Monrovia, W. Africa. Kentucky State College, 1929— 
President 


HARRY B. BAKER 
A. B., Oberlin College; B. M., Syracuse University; Graduate 
Study, Syracuse University. Kentucky State College, 1948— 
Assistant Professor, Department of Music 


CHARLOTTE E. WILSON BLACK 

A. B., Knoxville College; M. A., Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Advanced Study, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, University of Chicago, and University of California. Kentucky 
State College, 1935— 

Assistant Professor, Department of Education and Psychology 


ANITA MAE FIELDS 
A.B., Kentucky State College; M.S., Indiana University. Ken- 
tucky State College, 1929-43; 1948— 
Recorder, Placement Director, Office of the Registrar 
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ANN JACKSON HEARTWELL HUNTER 
A.B., University of Illinois; M.A., Columbia University; Ad- 
vanced Study, Northwestern University, University of Cincinnati, 
and University of Louisville Kentucky, State College, 1933-42; 
1947— 
Dean of Students and Associate Professor, 
Department of Education and Psychology 


PAUL J. MANLY 
B. S., A. M. and N. College, Arkansas; M. A., Michigan State 
University; Advanced Study, Michigan State University, and Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Kentucky State College, 1944— 
Associate Professor, Department of Education and Psychology 


JESSIE P. ROACH 
A. B., Kentucky State College. Kentucky State College, 1941— 
Director of Kentucky Hall 


G. D. WILSON 
A. B., Indiana University; M. A., Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. Kentucky State College, 
1951— 
Professor and Head, Department of Education and Psychology 
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